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Thousands  of  visitors 

tour  the  Chicago  Tribune  every  year. 


“It  is  obviously  one  of  America’s 

great  newspapers,”  said  visiting 

Malcolm  Muggeridge,  former  editor  of  Punch. 


When  Mr.  Muggeridge  and  a  BBC  camera 
crew  visited  the  U.  S.,  they  made  a  film 
at  the  Tribune— about  how  the  Tribune’s 
editors  handled  the  news  of  Britain's 
elections. 

The  one-time  editor  of  Britain’s  comic 
weekly  is  famed  for  calling  a  spade  a 
spade.  He  said,  "One  of  the  reasons  I 


picked  the  Tribune  is  that  it  is  obviously 
one  of  America’s  great  newspapers.” 

Mr.  Muggeridge’s  film  about  the  Tribune 
was  seen  by  9  million  Britishers  on  BBC’s 
“Tonight”  show. 

The  T ribune  serves  Chicago  in  many  ways. 
Representing  Chicago  to  the  world  is  one 
of  them. 


Chicago  Tribune 


T 


Baltimore  News  American,  the  number  one  family  newspaper ...  in  a  two-paper  town ! 


The  News  American  reader  has  a  younger  outlook, 
a  bigger  family,  a  longer  shopping  list!  The  simple 
facts  of  Baltimore  life  are  these.  The  News  American 
has  the  largest  circulation  of  any  daily  Baltimore  news¬ 
paper.  It  has  the  largest  exclusive  coverage  in  all 
households,  and  in  households  with  three  or  more 
persons  ~  with  children  under  15  years  of  age  d  with 
male  household  heads  under  45  ..  with  females  under 
45  .  .  .  larger  than  either  the  morning  Sun  or  evening 
Sun.*  i:  Your  ad  in  the  News  American  reaches  more 

•Daniel  Starch  ana  Staff 


than  223,000  families  daily  of  which  120,000  are  exclusive 
households  that  cannot  be  reached  by  another  news¬ 
paper.  □  If  anyone  ever  tries  to  tell  you  Baltimore  is  a 
one-paper  town  .  .  .  tell  him  he  is  only  half  right.  Balti¬ 
more  IS  a  two-paper  town  and  the  News  American  is 
its  number  one  family  paper. 

The  New^s^American 

BALTIMORE  V — ^  MARYLAND 

Represented  nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS 


Albany  Times-linion 

Albany  Knickerbocker  News 

Baltimore  News  American 

Boston  Record  American  and  Sunday  Advertiser 


Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner 
New  York  Journal-American 
San  Antonio  Light 
San  Francisco  Examiner 


San  Francisco  News  Call  Bulletin 
Seattle  Pest-Intelligencer 
Pictorial  Sunday  Magazine  Group 
Puck— The  Comic  Weekly 


in  the  27th  metro  market  in  retaii  saies 


Indianapolis  department  stores  know  how  to  pull 
shopper  traffic  to  their  aisles  and  counters.  83.2% 
of  their  total  newspaper  lineage  is  placed  in  The 
Indianapolis  Star  and  The  Indianapolis  News — 
the  two  Indiana  newspapers  that  go  into  74.8% 
of  all  homes  in  the  7-county  Indianapolis  metro 
market  and  its  13-county  retail  trading  zone. 

National  brands  advertised  in  these  papers  get 


*  Source:  Satee  Management's  1964  Survey  of  Buying  Power 

special  attention  in  these  stores.  Indianapolis  mer¬ 
chants  reward  this  kind  of  sales  support  with 
prominent  features  in  their  window  and  counter 
displays.  To  improve  your  distribu¬ 
tion  and  dollar  volume  in  this  mar- 
ket’s  modern,  busy  retail  centers,  add 
The  Star  and  The  News  to  yoiu*  local 
sales  force.  ,  aH^Fj 


You're  IN... In  Indiana,  with 


The  Indianapolis  Star 


(Morning  &  Sunday) 

Kelly-Smith  Company  •  National  Representatives 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

(Evaning) 


AC  ON 


Editions  Published:  Eastern.  Midwest.  Souttiwest.  Pacific  Coast 
Distributed  everywhere  every  business  day 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


JANUARY 

7-9 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Pioneer  International  Hotel,  Ti  :son. 

1 1-22 — American  Press  Institute  Circulation  Managers  Seminar,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City. 

13-16 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Jung  Hotel,  New 

Orleans. 

15-17— Virginia  Press  Association,  Natural  Bridge,  Va. 

15-18 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Nassau  Beach  Hotel, 
Nassau,  Bahamas. 

1^— Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Foreman,  Forest  Grcva. 
17-19— Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Schrcedar, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

19-21— New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Statler-Hllton 
Hotel,  Boston. 

21 — Wyoming  Associated  Press.  Hitching  Post  Inn,  Cheyenne. 

21-23 — Wyoming  Press  Association,  Hitching  Post  Inn,  Cheyenne. 

21- 23 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  Winter  Convention  and  Press  Institute, 
Hotel  Hermitage,  Nashville. 

22- 23— New  Mexico  Press  Association.  Palms  Motel,  Las  Cruces. 

24- 26 — Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Belmont 

Plaza  Hotel,  New  York. 

25- Feb.  5 — American  Press  Institute  Newspaper  Public  Relations  and 
Promotion  seminar,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

28 — Society  of  Technical  Writers  &  Publishers  Seminar,  Loyola  University, 
Chicago. 

3 1 -Feb.  3 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Admiral 
Semmes  Hotel,  Mobile,  Ala. 

FEBRUARY 

4-6— Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Columbus  Plaza,  Columbus. 

7- 9 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Newhouse  Communica¬ 

tions  Center,  Syracuse. 

8- 19 — City  Editors  Seminar,  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  University, 

New  York  City. 

II — ANPA  Research  Institute  Offset  Round-Table,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York. 

19-20— N  ew  York  Press  Association,  I  13th  annual  meeting.  Hotel  Syracuse, 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 

19- 20— Oregon  Press  Conference  (School  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Oregon),  Eugene. 

20- 21 — National  Classified  Supervisors  School  and  Clinic,  La  Salle  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

20- 21 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  La 
Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

21- 23 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

22- March  5— Advertising  Executives  seminar  (under  75,000  circulation), 
American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  University. 

25-26— Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Sheraton-Belvedere  Hotel, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

25- 27— PNPA  and  Interstate  Advertising  Managers'  Association  Display 
Advertising  Conference.  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

26- 27 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolinas, 
Wade  Hampton  Hotel,  Columbia.  S.C. 


THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 


reaches  the  executives  who  control 
the  major  advertising  budgets. 


PIONEERS 


SPEilALISTS 


MARCH 

1 —  New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Hotel  Statler-Hilton,  Buffalo. 

2- 3 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association-Advertising  Managers  Bureau, 

New  York  State  Dailies,  Hotel  Statler,  Buffalo. 

4-6— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Parker 
House,  Boston. 

8-19 — Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  seminar  (over  50,000  circula¬ 
tion),  American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  University. 

14-16— SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division),  Hotel  Texas, 
Fort  Worth,  Texes. 

18— 20— Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Pittsburgh  Hil¬ 
ton,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

19 —  United  States  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Portland-Hilton  Hotel, 
Portland,  Ore. 

20 —  Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Circulation  Conference, 
Marion  Hotel,  Salem,  Ore. 

25-27— National  Editorial  Association  Convention  with  the  Texas  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  Baker  Hotel,  Dallas. 

29-April  9 — ^Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs  seminar.  American 
Press  Institute,  Columbia  University. 


PERFECTION 


NEWSPAPER 

MICROFILMING 


When  your  newspaper  has  been 

preserved  on  microfilm  by  Micro  . 

Photo's  specialists  .  .  .  you  are  Ou*"  18-year  history  of  pio- 
equipped  with  the  quickest,  most  peering  development  and 
efficient  reference  tool  in  exist-  specialization  in  the  field  of 
ence  today.  newspaper  microfilming  ,en- 

For  ease,  speed  and  comfort  of  ables  us  to  provide  the  finest 
reading  .  .  .  nothing  compares  quality  archival  newspaper 
with  the  large,  clear  image  de-  microfilm  available. 
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Once  again... 

The  Washington  Post  has 
the  largest  circulation  gains 
in  Washington: 

25,190  Sunday 
16,035  Daily 

Total  circulation  for  the  6-month  period 
ending  Sept.  30, 1964,  is: 

536,647  Sunday 
438,741  Daily 


The  Washington  Post  has  nearly  50  per  cent  more 
circulation  than  any  other  Washington  newspaper. 


Ciie  tPosiim^ton  post 

First  in  advertising  First  in  circulation  First  in  awards 


fer  6«n«f«(~S»«ytr.  F«r|MOii.  Wtltor.  Finaneitf/  — Hotels  A  — H»l  HtitiMn  Amoc  (FloriAt).  L«y  RdMtM  (N.Y.  •m4  NJ.).  C«f«y  $««•«• 

TtrMct  M«cGrBth  (Nmt  Cornice— Puck,  ffototfovuro— M«trooolHafl  S«ii4«y  NcwepBpwe.  lof  rnBt>on<<-NfWM»— k  IntomtltofiBJ  (Ewropt  and  Asia).  G.  Cnfi««of  Smiani  (MaHica). 
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Written  with  character  . . . 
competence  . . .  color. 
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BULLETIN 
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Merry  CHRISTmas! 

Upon  galoots  who  ilo  it 
I’d  like  to  place  a  hex— 

They  take  the  Oirist  from  CJiristmas 
And  use  the  hotter  “X.” 

—Lawrence  A.  Barrett, 
Headlight,  Pittsburg,  Kas. 


HURLETRON 


Register  Controls 


ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 

Danville,  Illinois 


Old-timers  tell  us  it's  unhealthy  to  be  caught  in  the 
unknown  without  a  copy  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 
There's  no  taboo  on  timely  news — even  in  Bongo 
Bongo  country. 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City . Zone  ....  State . 

Company . 

Mail  check  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  THIRD  AVE.  NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK  10022 

86J0  a  year,  U,  S.  and  Canada — tdl  other  countries,  $10.00 


Editor"' s  Yuletide  Gripe 

It  is  “God  rest  you  merry,  gentlemen;'* 

And  'tis  high  time  proofreaders  know 
That  the  comma  comes  after  the  merry; 

And  doesn’t  come  after  the  “you.’’ 

— Tom  Pease 

OW  THAT  NEWS  SERVICE  reports  are  filed  with  aid  of 
computers,  certain  “giant  brain”  errors  creep  in,  such  at 
weird  hyphenations.  One-syllable  words  sometimes  are  hyphen¬ 
ated  and  the  Associated  Press  even  managed  to  hyphenate  AP 
in  one  story.  Syracuse  Herald- Journal  staffers  report  another 
computer  foible  is  to  dump  chunks  of  sports  stories  into  the  gen¬ 
eral  news  wire — for  example,  a  paragraph  of  a  basketball  story 
in  the  middle  of  a  speech  by  the  President.  And  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor  C.  W.  Johnson,  Springfield  (Mo.)  Newspapers,  uncovered 
these  words  in  a  single  day  on  the  AP  “A”  wire;  Wh/tman  . .. 
du/chess  .  .  .  snows/torm  .  .  .  shipy/ard  .  .  .  candles/tick 
.  .  .  Forest /all. 

Final  Edition 

They  have  all  gone  from  the  city  room. 

Down  the  long  hall  the  last  footsteps  have  died  away. 

The  teletypes  are  quiet. 

But  in  the  distance  is  the  rumble 
Of  the  fresh-inked  last  news. 

The  sweeper  has  come  and  gone. 

A  green  eyeshade  lies  on  the  desk— - 

And  there’s  no  one  to  answer  the  telephone. 

— Sam  Ragan 

(The  above  poem  by  Sam  Ragan,  executive  editor  of  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Observer  and  the  Raleigh  Times  and  immediate 
past  president  of  the  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Associa¬ 
tion,  appears  in  his  newly  published  book  of  poems,  “The  Tree 
in  the  Far  Pasture’’  (John  F.  Blair,  Publisher,  404  N.  C.  National 
Bank  Building,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  54  pages.  $3). 

— Ian  Glass,  Miami  News  reporter,  accompanied  by  a  police¬ 
man,  startled  many  merchants  and  a  hamburger  stand  pro¬ 
prietor  when  he  tried  to  change  a  $10,000  bill.  It  was  a  promo¬ 
tion  stunt  for  Universal’s  movie,  “I’d  Rather  Be  Rich.”  The  note 
was  as  hard  to  get  as  it  was  to  change;  it  had  to  be  flown  from 
the  Treasury  and  insured  at  $50  a  day  .  .  .  On  election  night, 
the  Arizona  Republic  (A.M.)  of  Phoenix  had  an  entirely  uninten¬ 
tional  digest  of  the  situation  on  its  bulldog  front  page.  Under 
the  banner  “Johnson  Sweeps  In”  was  a  head  further  down  the 
page,  “Friends  Nervous;  Only  Barry  Calm.”  And  on  the  ear 
was  a  chance  entry  in  the  daily  syndicated  chuckle  which  said 
“If  you’re  calm  and  collected  when  everyone  else  is  losing  hk 
head,  maybe  you  just  don’t  understand  the  situation.”  And  the 
prayer,  also  selected  by  rotation  from  a  syndicate,  started,  “01 
Lord,  sometimes  I  think  I  would  be  more  comfortable  in  s 
world  that  holds  no  surprises.  But  in  my  heart  I  know  thy  wa) 
is  best.  So  give  me  hope  and  courage  and  assurance,  I  pray,  ti 
walk  boldly  along  life’s  corridors  this  day.” 

—Managing  Editor  Richard  J.  Hartford,  Hartford  Times,  plan! 
a  staff  “cast-off”  parly  as  soon  as  he’s  able  to  remove  a  cast  from 
his  foot,  which  he  brt^c  in  a  fall  from  his  roof  (not  playing  SanU 
but  mending  a  gutter).  He’s  an  ardent  and  accomplished  ligun 
skater;  his  biggest  complaint  over  his  mishap  is  that  he’s  sciitenca 
to  a  year  off  the  ice. 
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terway  Development 


Covering  Three  Great  River  Systems 
•  Warrior-Tombigbee  •  Tennessee 
•  Alabama-Coosa 


U.  S.  Industry  Has  Invested  Another 
*673,500,000,  Over  2/3  BILLION  DOLLARS 
On  The  Banks  of  These  Rivers. 

These  Multi-Purpose  Projects  stimulate  enormous 
development  in  BIRMINGHAM,  fast-growing  market 
on  the  move,  and  its  trading  area.  Besides  offering 
tremendous  attraction  for  new  industry  they: 

Provide  Low-Cost  Transportation — Warrior-Tombig¬ 
bee  tonnage  is  6.3  million  annually,  topping  all  other 
Southeastern  waterways  combined. 

Generate  More  Hydro-Electric  Power — Alabama  ranks 
second  in  the  Southeast  in  electric  power  produc¬ 
tion. 

Store  Up  Precious  Water  For  Home  And  Industry- 

One  of  the  most  valuable  and  essential  raw  ma¬ 
terials.  Flood  Control  •  Boost  Agriculture 

•  Improve  Control  of  Water  Pollution 

Create  Unlimited  Opportunity  for  Fun,  Recreation  and/" 
Sport. 

This  is  just  another  of  many  good  things  happening*^ 
in  Birmingham,  a  Billion  Dollar  Market. 

Qlit  ®irminjjham  News 

Birmingham  Posl-Herald 

National  Representatives:  Moloney  Regan  &  Schmitt 


editorial 


In  Defense  of  The  Press 

The  membership  of  Sip;ma  Delta  Chi  spans  the  whole  spedrnm  of 
journalism,  starting  with  college  students  and  radiating  to  owners 
of  the  press,  the  repKjrters,  the  opinion-makers,  and  the  image-builders. 
So  it  is  fitting  that  the  national  professional  journalistic  society  should 
undertake  the  leadership  of  a  holv  crusade  to  defend  the  press  against 
“intemperate  attacks,  boycotts  and  threats  by  extremist  groups  of  the 
right  and  of  the  left.” 

In  convention  asssembled  at  Kansas  Citv  last  week,  the  delegates 
from  SDX  chapters  across  the  nation  wrote  tvhat  amounts  to  a  mandate 
to  the  membership  “to  resist,  expose  and  condemn  all  irresponsible  at¬ 
tacks  upon  the  press.”  The  resolution  (,\ct  No.  1  on  the  agenda)  com¬ 
mands  SDX  to  implement  a  fraternal  protectorate  over  all  elements  of 
the  press  and  to  help  them  w'herever  it  is  necessary  to  combat  defa¬ 
mation  and  vilification  of  their  performance  and  service. 

Primarily,  Sigma  Delta  Chi  is  committed  to  resisting,  exposing  and 
condemning  all  irresponsible  attacks  upon  the  press.  Its  national  staff 
is  directed  to  collect  background  materials  on  unwarranted  press  at¬ 
tacks  and  to  supply  these  materials  to  sjreakers  and  writers.  More  direct¬ 
ly  to  the  point,  the  society’s  board  of  directors  is  called  upon  to  provide 
for  a  continuing  inquiry  into  all  such  attacks  and  report  regularly  to 
the  membership  the  results  of  these  investigations. 

Great  benefits  could  accrue  to  the  press  from  careful  scrutiny  of  the 
criticism  that  is  levelled  at  it.  Periodic  re|)orts  from  the  SDX  board 
could  serve  a  healthy  purpose  in  focusing  attention  on  the  areas  of 
criticism  so  that  corrections,  if  w'arranted,  might  be  matle  and  incipi¬ 
ent  “boils”  be  treated  with  ethical  surgery.  They  could  also  save  the 
press  from  wasting  its  time  on  stupid  or  ignorant  assaults. 

While  we  second  the  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  as 
presented  at  Kansas  City,  there  is  one  section  that  prompts  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  its  practicality.  This  is  where  the  society  recommends  that 
“the  press  present,  in  parallel  news  columns  or  during  the  same  broad¬ 
cast  period  wherever  ptossible,  rebuttals  to  unwarranted  criticism  w'hich 
include  the  motives  that  may  underlie  the  criticism.”  Not  many  news¬ 
papers  have  the  material  or  the  talent  to  move  so  quickly  and  thor¬ 
oughly  to  an  analysis  of  the  criticism  and  to  offer  timely  refutation 
of  it. 

The  society  also  recommends  that  any  newspaper,  magazine  or 
broadcaster,  which  is  the  target  for  a  generalized  accusation,  demand  a 
specific  bill  of  particulars  and  pillow  no  irresponsible  critic  to  defame 
the  journalistic  profession  by  letting  undocumented  and  inflammatory 
vilification  to  go  unchallenged.  But  is  the  defamatory  charge  to  be  left 
unpublished  until  the  bill  of  particulars  has  been  furnished,  if  ever? 

For  example,  former  President  Eisenhower’s  condemnation  of  “sen¬ 
sation-seeking  columnists  and  commentators”  at  the  Republican  Con¬ 
vention  served  its  political  purpose  with  television  exposure  even  as  it 
astonished  his  many  friends  in  the  press.  And  to  this  day  no  bill  of 
particulars — no  identification  of  the  alleged  villains — has  ever  been 
put  on  the  public  record. 

Many  non-members  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  will  want  to  go  along  w'ith 
the  society’s  noble  project.  They  and  the  members  wait  further  details 
of  how  the  program  will  be  advanced  beyond  the  “whereas”  and 
“therefore”  indignation. 


Whistle  While  You  Edit 

^I^ME  Census  Bureau,  of  all  j>eople,  is  issuing  news  releases  'prepared 
by  electronic  computer.  Statistical  data  is  localized  for  editors’ 
hurried  use.  This  is  fine,  but  Ben  McKelway  of  the  Washington  Star 
has  a  better  idea;  A  computer  that  will  whistle  when  it  smells  libel. 


Let  thine  eyes  look  rifiht  on,  and  In 
thine  eyelids  look  straight  before,  ihtt. 
Proverbs  4,  25. 
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IJTTLE  OLD  LADY 

The  'og  out  in  San  Francisco  must  l)e 
more  •  rious  than  we  thought.  It  appears 
to  he  I'louding  men’s  minds. 

It  «  with  disbelief,  horror  and  acid 
indigc  lion  that  we  read  in  E&P  on  No- 
vemlnr  28  (Little  Old  Lady  Good  for 
Laugh')  that  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
is  bragging  about  its  little  old  lady  promo¬ 
tion  (lower  case).  If  columnist  Charles 
Denton  and  promotion  manager  (ha-ba- 
ha-ho-ho-ho)  Martin  Burke  think  they  can 
get  away  with  that,  they  are  due  for  an¬ 
other  earthquake. 

Since  The  Telegraph-Herald  and  the 
Examiner  have  exchanged  words  on  this 
subject,  we  feel  we  are  entitled  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  correct  point  of  view. 

Wlien  the  “idea”  of  a  contest  to  select 
San  Francisco’s  little  old  lady  occurred 
to  Burke  and  his  merry  hand  of  elves.  The 
Little  Old  Lady  of  Dubuque  was  already 
returning  from  a  tour  of  the  east  and 
south  which  earned  her  top  newspaper 
coverage  from  the  New  York  Times  to  the 
Miami  Herald.  While  attending  the  New 
York  World’s  Fair,  her  picture  was  moved 
on  the  Associated  Press  national  network. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  Yorker 
Magazine,  the  Talk  of  the  Town  took  note 
of  the  Little  Old  Lady  of  Dubuque,  an 
idea  fostered  by  Harold  Ross,  the  maga¬ 
zine’s  founder,  when  he  said  it  would  not 
be  edited  for  the  little  old  ladies  in  Du¬ 
buque. 

Mrs.  Delbert  Hayford,  a  nice  little  old 
Dubuque  lady  (but  one  who  takes  lip 
from  no  one),  was  chosen  last  summer  as 
the  official  Little  Old  Lady  of  Dubuque. 
She  has  toured  the  country  in  an  effort  to 
convince  people  that  although  Dubuque 
and  Iowa  are  in  the  Midwest,  the  Indians 
have  been  beaten  down  and  many  of  our 
citizens  can  read,  write  and  play  the  Jew’s 
harp. 

Columnist  Denton  admitted  that  his  pa¬ 
per’s  wonderful  promotion  stunt  was  afoul 
of  the  facts  when  he  wrote:  “Believe  me, 
when  we  embarked  on  this  venture,  we 
were  convinced  it  was  as  original  as  lico¬ 
rice-flavored  matzo  balls.”  (Mrs,  Hayford 
is  sending  him  her  grandmother’s  recipe 
for  licorice-flavored  matzo  balls.) 

Although  we  are  sure  that  there  are 
plenty  of  little  old  ladies  in  San  Francisco 
(we’ve  seen  the  Giants  and  Forty-Niners 
play),  there  is  only  one  authentic,  histori- 
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"I  thought  I'd  start  out  as  an  Editorial  Writer  but  the  pay  scale  was  unappealing,  so  I'll 
probably  be  a  Columnist!" — 

Sanders,  Xonsos  City  Stor 
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Short  Takes 


Last  Oct.  23,  Mrs.  Brecker  gave  gprth 
to  three  girls  and  a  boy.  —  Loa  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times. 


“\Vhat  are  you  anyway,  our  enemies?” 
screamed  an  African  in  a  horse  voice  and 
heavily  accented  Russian.  —  Augusta 
(Ga.)  Chronicle  Herald. 
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The  sheriff  said  there  are  currently 
five  openings  at  the  county  jail  covered 
by  Civil  Service  regulations.  —  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Evening  News. 


Five  utility  poles  were  snapped  by  the 
guests,  and  falling  tree  limps.  —  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald- American. 


Four  plays  later  he  ran  around  his 
right  end  for  three  years  into  the  end 
zone  on  a  bootleg  play,  —  Mount  Vernon 
(Ohio)  News. 
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‘We  regard  The  New  York  Times  as  a  valuable 


aid  and  inspiration.  We  admire  its  accuracy 
and  completeness.  It  is  tops  in  responsive  and 
responsible  journalism.** 

Richard  J.  Hartford,  Managing  Editor,  The  Hartford  Times 
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1964  Campaigns  Generated 
Heavy  Political  Ad  Linage 


Measurement  Shows  14  Million 
Lines  Run  in  390  U.S.  Papers 


Political  scrapping  generated 
a  considerable  volume  of  paid 
advertising  linage  in  newspa¬ 
pers  during  the  election  cam¬ 
paigns  this  year. 

The  grand  total  of  14,677,800 
lines  of  political  advertising 
which  ran  in  daily  newspapers 
of  144  cities  stands  as  an  im¬ 
posing  figure. 

It  is  almost  double  the  amount 
of  political  linage  which  was 
measured  in  129  cities  in  1956 
—  the  only  other  time  such  a 
record  has  been  tabulated. 

With  a  renascence  of  political 
advertising  in  the  making,  E&P 
commissioned  Media  Records 
Inc.  to  compile  the  linage  statis¬ 
tics  of  .‘190  newspapers  which  it 
services. 

The  check  of  linage  ran  back 
into  July  and  up  to  Election 
Day,  Nov.  3.  Breakdowns  were 
kept  for  ads  placed  by  Demo¬ 
cratic  candidates,  parties  and 
committees;  likewise  for  Repub¬ 
lican  candidates,  parties  and 
committees.  All  other  linage  of 
a  political  nature  which  could 
not  be  attributed  to  any  party 
or  candidate  was  put  into  the 
miscellaneous  column. 

Primary  Conirnis  Help 


8.6  million  lines.  The  Republi¬ 
cans  accounted  for  2.1  million 
lines,  the  Democrats  for  1.5  mil¬ 
lion  lines  and  miscellaneous  for 
5  million  lines. 

At  that  itme  the  open  rate  of 
the  newspapers  in  the  measure¬ 
ment  averaged  out  to  50  cents  a 
line.  On  this  basis  the  invest¬ 
ment  in  political  advertising 
was  computed  at  around  $4.3 
million. 


As  in  the  case  this  year,  very 
little  of  the  paid  political  linage 
came  from  the  national  party 
committees.  Most  of  the  Eisen- 
hower-for-President  and  Steven- 
Bon-for-President  campaign 
funds  went  to  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  in  1956.  The  same  thing 
was  true  in  1964  in  advertising 
agencies’  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  Johnson-for-President  and 
Goldwater  -  for  -  President  cam¬ 
paigns. 

But  the  difference  in  the  av¬ 
erage  open  line  rate  for  the  pa¬ 
pers  measured  this  year  —  62 
cents  instead  of  60  cents  — 


Political  Advertising  Linage 
in  Newspapers  in  144*  Cities 
July  1  Through  November  3,  1964 
(Measured  hy  Media  Records  Inc.) 
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September 
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Total 


REPUBLICAN 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

Total 


As  seen  in  the  summary  (on 
this  page)  and  in  the  city-by¬ 
city  figures  (beginning  on  the 
next  page),  a  goodly  amount  of 
space  in  these  newspapers  was 
bought  in  connection  with  pri¬ 
mary  election  fights  in  July,  Au¬ 
gust  and  September. 

The  real  volume  of  political 
advertising  began  to  flow  in  Oc¬ 
tober  and  the  stream  held  at 
floodtide  into  the  first  tw’o  days 
of  November. 

It  will  be  noted  that  linage 
in  the  Democratic  column  —  3,- 
811,384  —  ran  slightly  ahead  of 
that  —  3,461,164  —  in  the  Re¬ 
publican  column  and  Miscellane¬ 
ous  linage  —  7,405,252  —  al¬ 
most  equalled  the  sum  of  both. 

Eight  years  ago,  when  Media 
Records  checked  the  linage  for 
a  Senate  committee  looking  into 
campaign  expenditures,  the 
STand  total  was  approximately 
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TOTAL  POLITICAL 
July 
August 
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Grand  Total 


Linage 

55.331 

186,297 

546,352 

1,807,689 

1,215,715 

3,811,384 


Linage 

95,738 

113,807 

293,384 

1,805,480 

1,152,755 

3,461,164 


Linage 
270,855 
386,635 
583,347 
3,834,504 
2,329,91 1 
7,405,252 


Linage 

421,924 

686,739 

1,423,083 

7,447,673 

4,698,381 

14,677,800 


Percent 

To 

Total 

Democratic 

1.5 

4.9 

14.3 

47.4 
31.9 

100.0 

Percent 

To 

Total 

Republican 

2.8 

3.3 

8.5 
52.1 
33.3 

100.0 

Percent 

To 

Total 

Miscellaneous 

3.7 
5.2 

7.9 

51.7 

31.5 
100.0 

Percent 

To 

Grand  Total 
Political 

2.9 

4.7 

9.7 

50.7 
32.0 

100.0 


Percent 

To 

Total 

Political 

13.1 

27.1 

38.4 
24.3 
25.9 
26.0 

Percent 

To 

Total 

Political 

22.7 

16.6 

20.6 

24.2 

24.5 

23.6 

Percent 

To 

Total 

Political 

64.2 

56.3 
41.0 

51.5 

49.6 

50.4 


makes  the  dollar  figure  more 
than  $9  million,  mostly  at  the 
local  level. 

Broadcasting  Magazine  has 
estimated  that  the  two  major 
parties  spent  $40  million  with 
radio  and  tv.  A  small  bit  of 
this  trickled  into  newspapers 
for  tune-in  ads  which  were  usu¬ 
ally  100,  200  or  300-line  spots 
giving  the  time  and  station  on 
which  the  candidates  were 
speaking.  An  account  executive 
at  Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach 
agency  said  the  tune-in  expendi¬ 
tures  out  of  the  Johnson- 
Humphrey  funds  were  too  tiny 
to  be  counted  and  a  spokesman 
at  the  Republican  office  said  less 
than  $100,000  would  cover  the 
tune-in  ads  placed  by  Erwin, 
Wasey  for  Goldwater-Miller, 

The  “big  ticket”  items  in  po¬ 
litical  advertising  showed  up  in 
local  contests  and  in  several 
areas  where  interest  was  cen¬ 
tered  on  constitutional  changes 
or  municipal  propositions.  The 
latter  was  particularly  true  in 
California  where  voters’  con¬ 
cern  over  real  estate  ownership 
ran  at  high  pitch. 

Self-Generated  and  Sold 

A  spot  check  of  some  cities 
where  linage  ran  heavy  disclosed 
that  most  of  it  was  self-gen¬ 
erated  but  in  numerous  in¬ 
stances  the  newspapers  tried 
ingenious  sales  techniques  to  de¬ 
velop  linage. 

In  Hawaii,  where  the  custom 
is  for  householders  to  plant  pen¬ 
nants  of  their  favorite  candi¬ 
dates  on  lawns,  the  newspapers 
reaped  a  large  volume  of  ads 
particularly  through  the  excit¬ 
ing  primary  period  when  as 
many  as  five  persons  sought  one 
office. 

Spirited  rivalry  between 
“newspaper  nominees”  for  Con¬ 
gress  —  Ogden  Reid  and  Frank 
Conniff  —  stirred  up  a  run  of 
display  copy  in  the  Westchester 
Newspapers.  At  the  same  time, 
an  ad  campaign  of  multiple 
daily  insertions  was  conceived 
by  Max  Berking,  a  New  York 
advertising  man  who  sought 
election  to  the  State  Senate.  A 
Democrat,  in  a  hitherto  3-to-l 
Republican  district,  he  won 
hands  down.  His  opponent  ran 
few  ads  in  the  newspapers. 

M.  J.  Austin,  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Sentinel  and  Star,  said  the  po¬ 
litical  linage  bonanza  in  his  pa¬ 
pers  resulted  from  a  planned, 
active  solicitation  of  candidates. 
There  were  full-scale  presenta¬ 
tions,  plus  planned  and  pre- 

(Continued  on  page  16) 
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SDX  Urges  Press  Reply 
To  Irresponsible  Attacks 


Journalism  Society  Also  Votes 
To  Examine  Reporters’  Ethics 


By  Darrel  Winger 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A  stand  against  irresponsible 
attacks  on  the  press  and  a  pledge 
to  explore  questions  of  journal¬ 
ism  ethics  highlighted  a  bustling 
4-day  meeting  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  that  ended  here  Dec.  5. 
There  were  602  delegates’  names 
on  the  register. 

Ralph  Sewell,  assistant  man- 
ageing  editor  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  Daily  Oklahoman  and  the 
Oklahoma  City  Times,  was 
elected  president  for  1965.  He 
succeeds  Theodore  Koop,  CBS 
news  vicepresident,  of  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Restraints  on  the  press,  par¬ 
ticularly  since  the  “madness”  at 
Dallas,  dominated  the  speeches, 
resolutions  and  panel  discus¬ 
sions. 

The  journalism  society  called 
upen  its  members  to  resist,  ex¬ 
pose  and  condemn  all  irrespons¬ 
ible  attacks  upon  the  press  and 
assailed  such  tactics  as  “boy¬ 
cotts,  threats,  jamming  of  tele¬ 
phone  communications  or  other 
techniques  to  impede  the  free 
operation  of  the  press.” 

Boycotts  and  Threats 

The  adopted  resolution  added 
that  “with  rare  exceptions”  the 
American  press  “strives  to  pre¬ 
sent  political  news  fully  and 
fairly,  restricting  individual  or 


institutional  opinion  to  column¬ 
ists,  commentators  and  editori¬ 
als,  both  written  and  broadcast.” 

“Intemperate  attacks,  boycotts 
and  threats  by  extremist  groups 
of  the  right  and  left”  are  not  to 
preserve  full  and  fair  coverage 
but  are  an  effort  “to  manipulate 
the  news  to  suit  the  prejudices 
of  the  critics,”  the  resolution 
asserted.  It  called  for  a  continu¬ 
ing  inquiry  into  all  such  vilifica¬ 
tion. 

The  convention  urged  the 
press  to  present  in  parallel  news 
columns,  or  during  the  same 
broadcast  period,  whenever  pos¬ 
sible,  rebuttals  to  unwarranted 
criticism,  including  motives  that 
might  underlie  that  criticism. 

•  Recommended  that  any 
news  media  singled  out  for  gen¬ 
eral  accusation  demand  a  specific 
bill  of  particulars  and  to  allow 
no  undocumented  and  inflamma¬ 
tory  vilification  to  go  unchal¬ 
lenged. 

•  Called  upon  the  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  board  of  directors  to 
provide  for  a  continuing  inquiry 
into  all  such  attacks. 

•  Requested  members  to  use 
every  opportunity  to  speak  in 
public  on  the  subject  of  press 
integrity. 

An  examination  of  the  pres¬ 
sures  on  reporters  and  editors 
— particularly  the  “gift,  junket. 


and  related  job  problems” — was 
asked  in  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  convention. 

Pertinent  Questions 

The  professional  development 
committee,  which  submitted  the 
report,  posed  these  questions ; 

“What  constitutes  conflict  of 
interest  for  a  journalist?  What 
side  jobs,  related  to  journalistic 
duties,  should  be  rejected  to 
insure  high  journalistic  stand¬ 
ards?  What  related  journalistic 
work  may  reasonably  be  ac¬ 
cepted?  To  what  extent  are  jobs 
in  journalism  being  used  as 
springboards  to  political  posi¬ 
tions?” 

The  role  of  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  man  and  his  relationship 
with  the  working  newsman  also 
will  be  explored,  the  delegates 
decided.  Also  under  scrutiny  will 
be  the  utilization  of  newsmen 
as  “chairmen  of  the  publicity 
committee  for  civic  drives,  chari¬ 
ties  and  other  interests.” 

Asks  for  Zenger  Stamp 

The  delegates  also  agreed  to 
study  and  propose  codes  of 
ethics  to  govern  the  professional 
actions  of  members  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  news  media  in  their  dealings 
with  each  other. 

In  other  resolutions,  SDX: 

•  Recommended  to  the  U.S. 
Postoffice  Department  that  a 
stamp  be  issued  in  August,  1965, 
commemorating  John  Peter  Zen¬ 
ger  whose  trial  for  criminal 
libel  230  years  ago  was  a  land¬ 
mark  in  the  fight  for  American 
press  freedom. 


IT'S  OFFICIAL  —  Theod:,r«  F. 
Koop,  left,  of  CBS  ( Washir.qtoii), 
the  retiring  president  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  greets  incoming  of¬ 
ficers:  From  left — Ralph  Sewell, 
president;  Raymond  L.  Spengler, 
vicepresident;  Robert  M.  ^Vhite 
II,  secretary;  and  Staley  T.  Brayer, 
treasurer. 


•  Urged  the  administiative 
officers  and  regents  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  to  recon¬ 
sider  their  decision  to  discon¬ 
tinue  journalism  as  an  under¬ 
graduate  major. 

•  Endorsed  legislation  in  Con¬ 
gress  for  repeal  of  the  so-called 
equal  time  provision  of  the  Com¬ 
munications  Act  of  1934  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  unnecessary, 
archaic  and  in  direct  derogation 
of  the  First  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

•  Opposed  and  condemned  the 
“intrusion”  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  by  in¬ 
quiry  into  contracts  of  broad¬ 
cast  stations  with  the  news  wire 
services. 

•  Condemned  the  practice  of 
.some  school  boards,  city  councils 
and  other  state  and  local  govern¬ 
ment  bodies  of  conducting  public 
business  in  secrecy. 

•  Urged  additional  states  to 
adopt  and  enforce  laws  guar¬ 
anteeing  access  to  public  meet¬ 
ings,  as  now  in  force  in  37  states. 

Mott  and  Howard  Revered 

The  society  reaffirmed  jour¬ 
nalism’s  gratitude  for  the  life 
and  works  of  the  late  Dr.  Frank 
Luther  Mott,  former  dean  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri. 

Also  adopted  was  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  esteem  for  the  late  Roy 
W.  Howard,  longtime  leader  of 
the  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers.  The  delegates  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  board  of  directors 
that  a  national  memorial  to  Mr. 
Howard  be  established  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
“exemplified  the  highest  ideals 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  and  that  in 
his  69  years  of  active  work  in 
the  newspaper  business  he  had 
gained  worldwide  reputation  as 
a  journalistic  gfreat.” 

The  society  adopted  as  its  na- 1 
tional  theme  for  1965 :  “New  5 
talent  for  a  new  age.”  * 

It  turned  down  a  proposal  to  i 
substitute  “the  Society  of  Jour- 1 
nalists”  in  the  organization’s  j 
name  in  place  of  the  “Profes-  f 
sional  Journalistic  Society.” 

Wells  Key  to  Cavagnaro 

Robert  J.  Cavagnaro,  general  | 
executive  of  the  Associated  | 
Press,  received  the  highest  honor  f 
the  fraternity  bestows  upon  itsj 
members,  the  Wells  Memorial  j 
key.  I 

He  was  cited  by  the  awards  | 
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TWO  STARS — Benjamin  M.  McKelway  (left)  and  Roy  A.  Roberts  talk 
about  old  times  and  new  problems  in  the  newspaper  business.  Mr. 
McKelway,  honorary  president  of  Si9ma  Delta  Chi,  is  editorial  chairman 
of  the  Washington  Star;  Mr.  Roberts  is  retiring  Dec.  31  as  board 
chairman  of  the  Kansas  City  Star. 


committee  chairman,  James  A. 
Byron  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  as  a 
man  of  “rare  and  truly  remark¬ 
able  talent.”  Mr.  Cavapnaro  is 
a  former  national  president  of 
Si,  '•a  Delta  Chi. 

Designated  as  Fellows  of  Sig¬ 
ma  Delta  Chi  were:  Turner  Cat- 
ledge,  executive  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times;  Robert  U. 
Brown,  president,  publisher  and 
editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
and  Vermont  Royster,  editor  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mr. 
Brown  is  a  former  national 
president  of  SDX. 

The  New  York  Times,  the 
Louisville  Courier- Journal  and 
the  Kansas  City  Star  were 
awarded  “Historic  Sites  in  Jour¬ 
nalism”  plaques.  They  honor 
Adolph  S.  Ochs,  as  the  man  re¬ 
sponsible  for  guiding  the  Times 
to  greatness  from  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy  between  1896  and 
1933,  two  years  before  he  died; 
Henry  Watterson,  of  the  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal  as  a  “Southerner 
whose  powerful  use  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  helped  bind  the 
wounds  of  the  Civil  War  and 
made  him  one  of  the  leading 
journalists  of  the  nation;  and 
William  Rockhill  Nelson,  founder 
of  the  Star,  as  the  man  “largely 
responsible  for  building  his 
newspaper  into  one  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  most  influential.” 

New  Officers 

The  new  president  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  is  Ralph  Sewell,  56,  an 
Oklahoma  newspaperman  who 
began  his  news  career  in  1925 
as  a  reporter  on  the  Gulfport- 
Biloxi  (Miss.)  Daily  Herald. 

The  other  officers  are: 

Raymond  L.  Spangler,  vice- 
president  and  president-elect, 
publisher  of  the  Redwood  City 


(Calif.)  Tribune;  Robert  M. 
White  II,  secretary,  who  is  co¬ 
editor  and  co-publisher  of  the 
Mexico  (Mo.)  Ledger;  and 
Staley  T.  McBrayer,  treasurer, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  hoard  of 
the  News-Texan  newspapers, 
Arlington,  Tex. 

Bernard  Kilgore,  president  of 
Dow,  Jones  &  Co.,  was  elected 
honorary  president. 

Charles  Barnum,  professor  of 
journalism  at  Northwestern 
University,  was  elected  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  under¬ 
graduate  affairs. 

The  following  were  elected  di¬ 
rectors  : 

Robert  W.  Chandler,  Bend 
(Ore.)  Bulletin;  Richard  P. 
Kleeman,  Minneapolis  Tribune; 
Guy  T.  Ryan,  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Evening  Tribune;  and  William 
C.  Payette,  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  Dallas. 

Use  of  Labels  Criticized 

Opening  the  convention,  Ben¬ 
jamin  M.  McKelway,  editorial 
chairman  of  the  Washington 
Star,  spoke  out  against  exces¬ 


sive  use  of  labels,  tagging  men 
and  issues  in  public  life. 

The  practice,  he  said,  tends  to 
obscure  the  desirability  of  men 
who  wear  no  man’s  tag,  “whose 
decisions  and  actions  cannot  be 
predicted  by  the  coloration  of 
the  tag  they  wear,  but  who  are 
motivated  by  earnest  search  for 
the  wisest  solution,  even  though 
the  solution  defies  established 
patterns.” 

“We  of  the  media,”  he  said, 
“should  be  careful  lest  in  tag¬ 
ging  others,  we — the  selectors 
and  interpreters  of  the  news — 
do  not  tag  ourselves  and  thus 
raise  doubt  as  to  the  detached 
independence  of  our  judgments.” 

Mr.  McKelway,  a  former  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Associated  Press, 
praised  the  “amazing  speed  and 
accuracy”  with  which  election 
returns  were  gathered  by  the 
Network  Election  Service  but 
said  this  should  not  lead  to  other 
agreements  between  competing 
news  media  “to  eliminate  inher¬ 
ent  and  expensive  duplications.” 

“The  media,”  he  said,  “are 
fully  aware  that  the  principle 
of  competition  in  the  gathering 
and  reporting  of  news  is  funda¬ 
mental  in  preserving  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  the  news  and  that  prin¬ 
ciple  cannot  be  compromised.” 

More  Important  Things 

As  for  codes  of  ethics,  Mr. 
McKelway  said  there  are  more 
important  tasks  for  the  journal¬ 
ism  profession.  The  “awesome 
responsibility”  of  conducting  a 
free  press,  he  asserted,  is  not 
discharged  by  “mere  adherence 
to  codes  of  ethics.  They  also  in¬ 
clude  the  responsibility  of  re¬ 
fusal  to  adhere;  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  deciding  to  run  against 
the  herd,  instead  of  running 
with  it,  if  the  public  interest 
may  be  better  served.” 

Roy  A.  Roberts,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Kansas  City 
Star,  advised  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
not  to  panic  at  such  criticisms 
as  those  raised  by  the  Warren 
Report. 

“If  you  didn’t  have  the  criti¬ 
cism,  newspapers,  tv  and  radio 
wouldn’t  have  been  doing  their 


job,”  he  said.  “You  don’t  seek 
popularity  if  you  are  going  to 
run  any  kind  of  a  decent  news¬ 
paper,”  he  added. 

Rules  Seen  as  Impediment 

Dan  Rather,  CBS  White 
House  correspondent,  also  cau¬ 
tioned  against  drawing  up  any 
list  of  rules  to  govern  the  pro¬ 
fession. 

Drawing  on  his  experiences  as 
a  broadcaster  at  Dallas  a  year 
ago,  Mr.  Rather  said  he  was 
very  concerned  that  such  pro¬ 
scribing  of  newsmen’s  activities 
would  fail  to  anticipate  all  the 
difficulties  and  variable  crises 
that  confront  the  working  press. 

“If  we  had  had  to  follow  a  set 
of  rules  in  Dallas,  we  might  not 
have  gotten  the  job  done,”  he 
.said. 

“I  think  we  (newspaper  and 
broadcasting  media)  performed 
our  professional  responsibility  at 
least  as  well,  if  not  letter,  than 
the  legal  profession  and  the  law 
profession  there.” 

J.  W.  (Pat)  Heffernan,  chief 
correspondent  for  Reuters 
agency  in  Washington,  praised 
the  American  government’s  sys¬ 
tem  of  making  news  available  to 
foreign  reporters.  The  situation 
in  Washington  is  unmatched 
anywhere  in  the  world,  he  said. 

Mr.  Heffernan  did,  however, 
express  some  misgivings  about 
the  practice  of  high  officials 
giving  out  non-attributable 
statements.  Such  backgrounders 
often  are  toned  down  later,  he 
said,  and  this  places  nearly  all 
the  onus  on  the  writer. 

Press  Under  a  Siege 

The  news  media  have  been 
placed  under  siege  by  the  far 
{Continued  on  page  66) 


FRATERNAL — Around  a  table  at 
SDX  convention  are:  Left  to  right 
— Charles  Napier,  of  Grain  Valley, 
Mo.,  president  of  chapter  at  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri;  Mrs.  Max 
Goodwin,  of  Lemon  Grove,  Calif.; 
William  R.  Tow,  of  Logan,  W.  Va., 
graduate  student  at  Missouri;  and 
Max  Goodwin,  publisher  of  three 
weeklies  in  San  Diego  County, 
California. 
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Issues  Arbitrated, 
Albany  Strike  Ends 


Albany,  N.  Y. 

An  agreement  to  submit  two 
key  issues  to  binding  arbitration 
ended  the  strike  by  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  against  the  Hearst 
newspapers  here  Dec.  9.  Nor¬ 
mal  distribution  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  Times-Union  resumed 
Thursday,  followed  by  the  eve¬ 
ning  Knickerbocker  News  on  its 
usual  schedule. 

Harry  Livingston,  a  state 
mediator,  w'as  accepted  by  both 
parties  to  arbitrate  within  72 
hours  how  much  of  a  wage-and- 
fringe  increase — no  less  than 
$11  and  no  more  than  $12 — is 
to  be  allowed.  The  company’s 
offer  amounted  to  $11  before 
the  strike  began.  It  had  settled 
with  five  craft  unions  for  a  $12 
across-the-board  raise  over 
three  years. 

Another  issue  in  arbitration 
was  management’s  proposal  for 
a  clause  permitting  flexible 
work  schedules.  The  three-year 
contract  covers  about  340  em¬ 
ployes  in  editorial,  advertising 
and  business  offices. 

It  was  stipulated  that  no  part 
of  a  $4  increase  the  first  year 
will  go  to  salaries  but  will  be 
applied  to  hospitalization  and 
pension  benefits.  This  is  retro¬ 
active  to  May  2,  when  the  pre¬ 
vious  contract  expired. 

Large  Sale  at  Counter 

The  Guild  struck  the  papers 
Nov.  22  but  other  crafts  re¬ 
mained  at  work  and  supervisory 
employes  and  their  relatives  and 
friends  produced  full-size  edi¬ 
tions  of  both  newspapers.  Dis¬ 
tribution  was  pulled  back  to 
counter  sales  after  trouble  de¬ 
veloped  on  the  picket  lines. 

However,  hundreds  of  per¬ 
sons,  including  regular  carrier 
boys,  bought  large  quantities  of 
papers  daily  and  counter  sales 
amounted  to  better  than  a  third 
of  the  normal  120,000  circula¬ 
tion  on  weekdays.  More  than 
65,000  copies  of  the  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion  for  Dec.  6  were  sold  over 
the  counter.  Its  normal  sale  is 
120,000. 

A  return  to  negotiations  fol¬ 
lowed  the  issuance  of  an  order 
by  State  Supreme  Court  Justice 
T.  Paul  Kane  restricting  the 
number  of  pickets.  It  specifically 
restrained  the  Guild’s  president, 
Chester  W.  Vanderbilt,  and  all 
members  from  interfering  with 
the  company’s  employes  or  per¬ 
sons  doing  business  with  it  at 
the  premises. 

The  court’s  injunction,  the 
first  of  its  kind  ever  applied 
against  the  newspaper  Guild, 
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was  made  temporary,  subject  to 
a  hearing  Dec.  11. 

Judge  Kane  found  from  the 
testimony  that  unlawful  acts 
had  been  threatened  and  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  pickets.  “There 
has  been  substantial  mass  pick¬ 
eting,  and  more  than  isolated 
instances  of  abusive  language, 
vilification  and  actual  threats 
which  were  accompanied  with 
acts  of  violence,”  he  declared. 

The  number  of  pickets,  he  ob- 
ser\'ed,  ranged  up  to  75  and  on 
one  occasion  there  were  more. 

The  judge  attributed  a  “dras¬ 
tic  decline  in  circulation”  to  the 
picketing  activities  and  he  held 
that  injunctive  relief  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  prevent  further  irrep¬ 
arable  injury  to  the  company. 

Good  Intentions 

In  its  argument  opposing  the 
order,  the  Guild  questioned  the 
company’s  good  intentions  in 
bargaining,  pointing  out  that  it 
had  received  assistance  from 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  others 
to  continue  publishing.  Gene 
Robb,  publisher  of  the  Albany 
newspapers,  is  president  of 
ANPA. 

He  explained  that  “assist¬ 
ance”  from  that  organization 
amounted  to  tw’o  or  three  per¬ 
sons  who  volunteered  to  work 
in  the  newspaper  office.  Albany 
has  a  city  ordinance  which  bars 
the  employment  of  professional 
strikebreakers. 

Judge  Kane  dismissed  the 
Guild’s  argument,  saying  that 
the  e^^dence  as  a  whole  “does 
not  carry  with  it  an  inference 
pf  unwillingness  to  settle  the 
dispute.” 

After  negotiations  were  re- 
-sumed,  a  Guild  spokesman  said 
management  had  agreed  to 
bring  regular  part-time  em¬ 
ployes  under  holiday  provisions 
of  the  contract.  The  Guild 
modified  its  wage  proposals. 
The  company  had  claimed  the 
Guild  was  demanding  a  money 
package  which  would  increase 
wages  from  9  to  22  percent,  as 
compared  with  the  average  of  8 
percent  in  contracts  with  five 
mechanical  unions. 

• 

Guild  Officer  Named 

Honolulu 

Fred  Lee,  retail  advertising 
salesman  for  the  Hawaii  News¬ 
paper  Agency,  has  been  named 
administrative  officer  of  the 
Hawaii  Newspaper  Guild.  He 
succeeds  Tommy  Lum,  who  is 
returning  to  the  employ  of  the 
Hawaii  Newspaper  Agency. 


Ex-M.E.  Seeking 
Jobs  for  Himself 
And  13  on  Staff 

Cincinnati 

Ralph  L.  Holsinger,  who  lost 
out  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Enquirer,  is  trying  to  get  jobs 
for  13  other  editorial  employes 
who  were  dismissed  in  the  re¬ 
cent  staff  realignment  recom¬ 
mended  by  efficiency  experts. 

Thus  far,  he  has  had  no  suc¬ 
cess,  but  will  keep  on  trying 
while  endeavoring  to  get  a  new 
job  himself,  Mr.  Holsinger  said 
this  week. 

Dismissals  of  35  employes  al¬ 
together,  counting  15  in  classi¬ 
fied  and  five  in  circulation,  re¬ 
sulted  from  study  of  Enquirer 
work  loads  by  Alexander  Proud- 
foot  Co.,  Chicago  scheduling 
consultants. 

Besides  Mr.  Holsinger,  those 
let  out  were:  Mildred  Miller, 
columnist;  James  T.  Golden  Jr., 
feature  writer;  George  Carr, 
editorial  writer  and  former  city 
editor;  Carl  Wellinger  and 
Clarence  Peters,  cameramen ; 
Charles  Durrett,  copy  reader; 
James  Devane,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  editor;  Janet  Caldwell, 
reporter;  Dan  Pinger,  feature 
writer;  Ella  McGuire,  secretary, 
Mary  McCormick,  library  work¬ 
er;  Margaret  McCarthy,  wom¬ 
en’s  department. 

Charles  T.  Hubbs  was  named 
managing  editor  succeeding  Mr. 
Holsinger,  who  w’as  to  replace 
him  as  assistant  to  Brady 
Black,  editor.  Rather  than  fill  a 
position  he  called  the  “diving 
board,”  Mr.  Holsinger  stepped 
aside. 

• 

Metro  East  Journal 
Siispeiuls  In  Strike 

East  St.  Louis,  Ill. 

Publication  was  suspended 
Dec.  6  at  the  strikebound  Metro 
East  Jmimal. 

The  paper  had  been  published 
by  management  personnel  since 
union  printers  walked  out  Nov. 
25.  Members  of  other  craft 
unions  observed  the  picket  line. 

The  day  after  publication 
ceased,  the  union  and  manage¬ 
ment  held  a  negotiating  meet¬ 
ing  but  no  progress  was  report¬ 
ed.  No  further  meetings  were 
scheduled. 

• 

Returns  to  Desk 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

John  R.  Chadwick  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Birmingham  News 
after  an  absence  of  seven  years. 
He  is  assigned  to  the  news  desk. 
Since  late  1957  he  has  been  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  South  News 
Magazine. 


Scripps  Tells 
Its  Earnings 
On  Enquirer 

Cincinnati 

Answers  to  some  questions 
asked  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  have  been  filed  in  U.  S. 
District  Court  here  by  E.  W. 
Scripps  Co.,  owner  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post  and  Times-Star 
and  majority  stockholder  in  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

This  action  follows  a  suit 
filed  May  27  by  the  government 
to  force  Scripps  to  relinquish 
its  interest  in  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  Inc.  The  Antiti-ust  Divi¬ 
sion  alleges  that  ownership  of 
controlling  stock  of  the  En¬ 
quirer  violates  sections  of  the 
Sherman  Act  and  anti-merger 
section  of  the  Clayton  Act. 

In  answers  prepared  by  L.  C. 
Wessel,  Scripps’  secretary-treas¬ 
urer,  the  company  list^  divi¬ 
dends  from  Enquirer  stock  and 
stock  certificates  that  rose  from 
$134,394,60  in  1956  to  $589,- 
423.20  last  year. 

Another  answer  showed 
Scripps  paid  $4,059,000  for  En¬ 
quirer  debenture  bonds,  which 
were  converted  into  a  voting 
trust  certificate  representing 
147,600  shares  of  Enquirer 
stock  in  1956. 

Scripps’  earnings  last  year 
from  the  Post  and  Times-Star 
were  listed  as  $1,510,319,  in  con¬ 
trast  to  earnings  of  $218,633  in 
1963  from  the  Cincinnati  Post 
alone.  Scripps  acquired  assets 
of  the  Times-Star  in  1958  and 
merged  it  with  the  Post. 

Purchase  price  of  the  Times- 
Star,  according  to  one  answer 
w'as  $3,710,000. 

Scripps  showed  losses  of  $87,- 
881  in  1954,  before  the  company 
bought  the  Times-Star,  and  of 
$233,138  in  1958,  after  it  ac¬ 
quired  the  Times-Star. 

Among  questions  Mr.  Wessel 
declined  to  answer  was  the  total 
profits  of  E.  W.  Scripps  Co. 
from  1953  to  1963.  Another  was 
whether  Scripps  had  received 
reports  about  finances  of  the 
Enquirer  that  were  not  made 
available  to  other  stockholders. 

Still  another  unanswered 
question  was  whether  Charles 
E.  Scripps,  E.  W.  Scripps  board 
chairman,  was  substantially  cor¬ 
rect  last  May  in  stating  that 
plans  had  b^n  considered  at 
one  time  to  merge  the  En¬ 
quirer’s  and  the  Post  and  Times- 
Star’s  publishing  plants.  With¬ 
in  a  few  days  after  this  state¬ 
ment,  the  Enquirer  announced 
extension  of  the  lease  on  its 
present  location  at  617  Vinei 
Street. 
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Ne  »vsweek’s  Editor 
Upholds  FBI  Story 


Osku  ;i  Elliott,  editor  of  man  asked  the  FBI  to  make  the 
Sewsivo  fc,  is  standing  pat  on  contents  public.  Mr.  DeLoach 
the  story  the  magazine  pub-  said  he  told  the  reporter  he 
lished  iJec.  7  that  President  should  ask  Mr.  Elliott  to  re- 
Johnson  has  decided  he  must  lease  it.  Then,  he  said,  the  AP 
find  a  iiew  chief  of  the  FBI  to  sent  a  man  to  his  office,  who, 
replace  .1.  Edgar  Hoover.  by  quoting  parts  of  the  letter. 

The  (  ditor’s  .stand  is  in  the  convinced  him  that  it  was  in 
face  of  a  White  House  denial  somebody’s  hands,  and  conse- 
and  a  diarge  by  Clyde  Tolson,  quently  he  gave  him  a  copy. 

FBI  Associate  Director,  that  This  was  on  Sunday,  Dec.  6. 
the  magazine’s  cover  story  on  AP  then  contacted  Mr.  Elliott 
his  boss  represents  “a  new  low  at  his  New  York  home.  He 
in  reporting.”  didn’t  have  a  copy  there  of  his 

Mr.  Elliott  told  E&P:  “It  is  reply  to  Mr.  Tolson,  but  said 
the  kind  of  a  story  you  expect  that  in  it  he  said  the  magazine 
will  be  denied.  It  is  part  of  the  was  still  standing  by  its  story, 
itanie.  He  also  conceded  that  News- 

.  1,  .If  .  .  week  “seems  to  be  ‘in  error’ 

concerning  the  letter  that  we 
“Our  information  from  the  understood  that  was  not  sent  to 
White  House  came  from  such  a  Robert  Kennedy,”  sympathizing 
reliable  source  we  see  no  reason  with  him  on  the  assassination 
to  retract.”  of  his  brother.  A  copy  of  Mr. 

Newsweek’s  Washington  Bu-  Hoover’s  letter  to  the  then  At- 
reau  Chief,  Ben  Bradlee,  added  tomey  General  was  unearthed 
that  “sometimes  you  are  so  far  after  a  search  promoted  by  the 
ahead  of  a  story  that  you  can  controversy, 
be  denied.  There  can  be  some  „ 

truth  in  the  denial  without  less  ‘  '***** 

truth  in  the  original  statement.”  Mr.  Tolson  took  specific  ob- 
Stating  “a  search  was  on”  for  jections  to  several  parts  of  the 
a  successor  to  Mr.  Hoover,  the  Newsweek  .story, 
magazine  reported  it  would  be  Search  for  a  successor, 
a  difficult  job  to  find  the  right  George  Reedy,  President  John- 
lierson.  It  was  generally  agreed  son’s  press  secretary,  said  the  day. 
by  those  close  to  the  story  that  magazine  should  have  checked 
its  publication  probably  has  with  the  White  House.  Mr.  El- 
prolonged  Mr.  Hoover’s  tenure.  Hott:  “I  responded  that  our  in- 
As  to  Mr.  Tolson’s  criticism,  formation  to  this  effect  had 
Mr.  Elliott  said:  “This  story  indeed  come  from  a  most  re¬ 
fer  us  represented  perhaps  a  sponsible  White  House  source.” 
new  high  in  the  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  interviewed  for  a  cover 
story,  the  number  of  crackpot 
critics  of  the  FBI  ignored,  and 
the  amount  of  legitimate  criti¬ 
cism  checked  with  FBI  sources.” 

Mr.  Elliott  produced  the  file 


THANKS  FOR  THE  MEMORY — Mrs.  Jacquelins  Kennedy  thanks  Douglas 
Ferguson  of  South  Haven,  Mich,  for  "working  a  day  for  JFK"  in  a 
Parade-sponsored  effort  that  raised  more  than  $250,000  for  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Library  Fund.  Eleven  other  boys  and  girls  were 
similarly  greeted  by  Mrs,  Kennedy  at  a  luncheon  arranged  by  Parade 
editor  Jess  Gorkin  in  New  York  on  Dec.  8. 


Those  responsible  for  rewrit-  Herahl-Traveler  Co. 
ing  the  storv  were  Dwight  Mar-  c.  i  i  i  i  rs  •  i 
tin  and  Lester  Bems.  Sto<  kllolder  Quizzed 

Mr.  Elliott  said  that  the  story  Washington 

was  originally  scheduled  to  ap-  Herman  E.  Muller,  New  York 
pear  in  January  to  coincide  City  accountant  and  manage- 
with  Mr.  Hoover’s  70th  birth-  ment  consultant,  testified  here 

this  week  he  bought  a  block  of 
Boston  Herald-Traveler  Corp. 
stock  early  this  year  because  he 
had  faith  in  its  management. 

Mr.  Muller  told  a  Federal 
Communications  Commission 


Yiniing  C.liaiigctl 

“Then  a  rush  of  events  caused 
us  to  change  our  timing,”  he 
said.  “First  came  the  Warren 

Commission’s  criticism  of  the  hearing  he  considered  the  pur- 
Loan  of  FBI  representatives  FBI’s  iDle  in  events  preceding  chase  a  good  investment.  The 
to  Rep.  John  J.  Rooney  (D-  the  assassination  of  President  testimony  was  given  under 
N.Y.),  head  of  a  House  appro-  Kennedy.  Then  came  the  FBI’s  cross-examination  by  attorneys 
priations  committee.  Mr.  El-  leak  of  Hoover’s  testimony  to  three  competitors  for  the 

liott:  “It  was  confirmed  by  a  the  commission.  Finally,  there  Channel  ii  television  station  now 
member  of  the  FBI.  This  week  was  the  extraordinary  inter-  operated  by  WHDH  Inc.,  a  Her- 
a  different  and  authoritative  view  with  newspaper  women  ald-Traveler  subsidiary, 
source  informed  us  that  six  during  which  Hoover  called  Muller  owns  26,000  Her- 

agents  are  so  assigned,  not  Mai'tin  Luther  King,  ‘the  most  ald-Traveler  shares  and  mem- 
five.”  notorious  liar  in  the  land.’  of  his  family  own  another 

About  FBI  statistics.  Mr.  “Our  exhaustive  research  was  j 

Elliott:  “We  examined  —  and  well  under  way  so  we  advanced  be^een  $750,0M  and 

ignored— the  major  criticism  we  our  schedule.  We  published  the 

found,  an  unpublished  study  facts  in  the  full  expectation  Colony 

prepared  for  the  Bureau  of  the  that  they  would  be  denied  by  Boston.  He 

Budget  by  Professor  Harry  the  White  House  as  well  as  the  the  stock  w^  part  of  the 

Manuel  Shulman  of  New  York.  FBI.  And  so  they  were.  How  Sidney  Winslow,  who 

We  felt  that  Mr.  Warren  01-  could  the  FBI  be  expected  to 

ney’s  past  and  present  stature  do  anything  else?  And  how,  ^  ward, 

was  such  that  his  criticism  de-  for  that  matter,  could  the  White 

served  notice.”  House,  until  a  successor  was  Walter  C<.  Scott  liies 

Mr.  DeLoach  said  he  wel-  found?  Plainfieu),  N.  J. 

corned  the  Newsweek  reporters  “It’s  all  part  of  the  game.  Walter  C.  Scott,  75,  a  former 
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“Ad"  rtising,  so  often  indict¬ 
ed,  shi'  lid  be  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  i)  advertise  its  positive 
qualitif : 

So  I '  asoned  Monroe  Green, 
advertising  director  of  the  New 
York  Times. 

“Advertising  is  such  a  power¬ 
ful  force  in  distribution  and 
there  are  so  many  false  notions 
regarding  it,  and  so  frequently 
charges  are  leveled  against  it,” 
was  why,  Mr.  Green  said  this 
week,  lie  offered  the  New  York 
Council  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies 
a  full-page  free  to  do  with  as  it 
wished  to  quash  this  indictment. 

Now  the  full  page  copy,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Roger  Purdon,  president 
of  Kudner  Agency  Inc.,  has  ap¬ 
peared  with  so  many  gratifying 
results,  that  the  plan  today  is  to 
ask  a  limited  number  of  news¬ 
papers  if  they  will  duplicate 
Mr.  Green’s  gesture  later  this 
winter  or  early  Spring. 

Purdon’s  Tlieme 

How  Mr.  Purdon,  whose  busi¬ 
ness  career  has  been  centered  on 
the  creative  side  of  advertising, 
developed  the  theme,  the  copy 
line,  and  the  final  finished  lay¬ 
out  and  text,  provides  particu¬ 
lar  interest  to  this  latest  effort 
to  present  to  the  public  a  posi¬ 
tive  picture  of  what  the  power¬ 
ful  persuader  actually  is. 

First,  the  question  arose, 
how  should  the  Times  offer  be 
utilized?  Esty  Stowell,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Ogilvy,  Benson  &  Math¬ 
er,  is  council  chairman.  Dis¬ 
cussion  among  members  devel¬ 
oped  a  conclusion  that  a  sudden 
full  page  advertisement  in  the 
Times  emphasizing  the  positive 
qualities  of  the  business  would 
risk  putting  advertising  on  the 
defensive. 

“And  advertising  needs  no 
defense,”  was  the  consensus. 

“Yet  advertising  is  not  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  young  people,  as 
once  it  did,”  Mr.  Purdon  said. 

It  was  this  thought  that  keyed 
the  resulting  copy. 

“An  invitation  to  all  bright 
young  men  and  women  to  con¬ 
sider  advertising  as  a  career” 
was  the  headline.  “The  only 
necessary  qualifications  are  in¬ 
telligence  .  .  .  imagination  .  .  . 
the  ability  to  endure  hard  work 
plus  a  positive,  personal  belief 
in  the  free  enterprise  system.” 

Mr.  Purdon,  writing  on  yellow 
lined  legal  paper  in  pencil,  said 
that  from  this  opening  it  was 
easy  to  get  into  hard  hitting 
copy  answering  the  question :  “Is 

editor  8c  publisher 


An  invitation  to  jjU 
bright  young  men  and  women 
to  consider  Advertising 


a  a  •  O  c  y 


Paging  job  prospects. 

it  true  what  the  ‘critics’  say 
about  Advertising?” 

Turn  Bark  the  Clock? 

Leading  up  to  that  point,  text 
told  how  advertising  space  and 
time  help  pay  for  the  upkeep  of 
the  “free,  self-supporting,  priv¬ 
ately-owned  press  and  broad¬ 
casting  facilities.”  Then: 

“The  biggest  objection  to 
Advertising  seems  to  be  that  it 
makes  people  want  things  that 
they  really  don’t  need,”  the  copy 
continued. 

“These  are  such  things  as 
refrigerator-freezers,  air  condi¬ 
tioners,  movie  cameras,  sport 
cars,  dishwashing  machines, 
clothes  dryers,  frozen  foods,  in¬ 
stant  foods,  vitamins,  new  syn¬ 
thetic  fibers  for  lightweight 
clothing,  tv  sets,  stereo,  hi-fi, 
two  automobiles,  more  leisure 
time  and  the  equipment  to  enjoy 
it:  boats,  skiis,  fishing  and 
hunting  equipment,  fast  travel 
by  jet — ^just  to  name  a  few. 

“Sure  ...  we  could  get  along 
without  most  of  these  ‘unneces¬ 
sary’  adjuncts  to  modern  living 
— and  we  really  wouldn’t  miss 
them  if  we  turned  the  clock  back 
to  the  days  before  you  were  bom. 

“For  as  you  may  or  may  not 
realize,  most  of  these  things 
came  into  real  distribution  only 
during  your  young  lifetime. 

“And  Advertising  helped  make 
all  of  them  possible.  So,  in  a 
broad  sense  ...  a  good  part  of 
the  good  life  you  take  for 
granted  today  has  been  stimu¬ 
lated  by  Advertising  over  the 
past  twenty  years. 

“If  you  would  like  to  make 
this  good  life  even  better,  not 
only  for  yourself  but  for  future 
generations  .  .  .  you  might  be¬ 
come  part  of  the  business  that 
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helps  produce  it  .  .  .  Adver¬ 
tising.” 

For  More  Iiifi>rniatiun  .  .  . 

The  advertisement  concluded 
by  telling  readers  if  they  wanted 
more  information  about  a  career 
in  Advertising  to  write  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies, 
200  Park  ave.  This  ad  appeared 
in  the  Times  Nov.  11. 

“As  of  December  4,  we  have 
received  364  replies,”  Richard 
L.  Scheidker,  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  4  A’s,  advised.  About 
20%  of  the  letters  expressed  an 
interest  in  making  advertising 
a  career ;  some  attached  resumes. 
To  those  responding,  three  book¬ 
lets  were  sent,  i.e. :  “Questions 
and  Answers  About  Adver¬ 
tising,”  “Career  Opportunities 
in  Advertising”  and  the  1964- 
1965  Roster  and  Organization 
of  the  4  A’s. 

“We  hope  to  arrange  for  per¬ 
sonnel  experts  from  some  of  our 
member  agencies  to  be  at 
A.A.A.A.  Headquarters  for  per¬ 
sonal  interviews  with  young 
people  about  their  qualifications 
and  possible  opportunities  in 
advertising,”  the  accompanying 
letter  signed  by  Mr.  Scheidker 
said.  “If  this  is  arranged,  we 
expect  to  be  further  in  touch 
with  you  to  see  if  you  would 
like  to  take  advantage  of  it.” 

So  far  this  personnel  service 
has  not  been  offered,  Mr.  Scheid¬ 
ker  said. 

“We  are  not  ready  yet  to  ex¬ 
tend  publication  of  this  ad  in 
other  newspapers,”  he  added. 
“We  want  first  to  digest  the 
results  of  this  one  appearance. 
The  best  time  for  this  type  of 
copy,  obviously  is  late  winter  or 
early  Spring  prior  to  college  and 
high  school  graduations.” 

Favorable  Attitude 

Mr.  Scheidker  noted  also  that 
the  preliminary  report  on  the 
4-A  study  on  consumer  judg¬ 
ment  of  advertising  by  the 
Opinion  Research  Corp.,  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  J.  made  public  this  year 
showed  that  81%  agree  partly 
or  fully  that  advertising  is  es¬ 
sential;  73%  that  it  helps  raise 
standards  of  living;  74%  that  it 
results  in  better  products;  and 
40%  that  it  results  in  lower 
prices. 

Of  all  advertising  seen,  15% 
are  considered  to  be  either  an¬ 
noying,  offensive,  enjoyable  or 
informative.  Seven  out  of  10  in 
these  four  categories  come  from 


tv,  and  radio  produces  as  many 
categorized  advertisements  as 
magazines  and  newspapers  to¬ 
gether.  31%  of  all  categorized 
tv  ads  were  judged  to  be  annoy¬ 
ing  or  offensive;  26%  of  radio; 
print  yield  a  lower  proportion 
of  annoying  and  offensive  ads, 
8%  and  7%  respectively. 

Further  analysis  is  being 
made  of  this  study  by  the  Harv¬ 
ard  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration  and  a  book  on  it 
will  be  published  this  coming 
fall. 

Two  final  points  about  the 
Times  ad  for  the  4-A’s  involve 
the  illustration  and  the  news¬ 
paper  medium. 

(1)  The  illustration  by  Mar¬ 
vin  Friedman  showed  young 
people  of  various  ethnic  groups. 
The  4-A’s  is  on  record  that  “it 
■  vital  to  seek  out,  recognize  and 
employ  the  best  talents  avail¬ 
able  wherever  they  may  be 
found,  regardless  of  race,  color, 
religion  or  national  origin.” 
Communications  were  received 
from  Negro  leaders. 

(2)  “A  newspaper  page,  be¬ 
cause  of  its  physical  nature  gives 
you  a  fine  working  area  in  which 
to  put  across  an  important 
thought-provoking  message  like 
this,”  Mr.  Purdon,  who  wrote 
the  copy,  said.  “Local  newspaper 
space  also  furnishes  you  with 
community  urgency.” 

Mr.  Purdon  has  been  presi¬ 
dent  of  Kudner  since  December 
1961.  Before  coming  to  that 
agency  he  was  vicepresident  and 
creative  director  of  McCann- 
Erickson.  Starting  in  advertising 
in  1937,  his  experience  has  also 
included  senior  copywriter  at 
Young  &  Rubicam;  copy  super¬ 
visor  at  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt ;  as¬ 
sociate  creative  director,  William 
Weintraub  Co.;  and  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  creative  director  and  part¬ 
ner  in  Bryan  Houston  Co. 

Mr.  Purdon  continues  to  write 
ad  copy  and  to  supervise  crea¬ 
tive  work  for  Kudner  clients. 

• 

Food  Fair  Stores 
Names  Ad  Agency 

Food  Fair  Stores  Inc.  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Fletcher  Richards  Co. 
to  handle  a  corporate  advertis¬ 
ing  program. 

The  Philadelphia-based  food 
chain  has  500  stores  operating 
in  10  eastern  states,  southern 
California  and  Nevada.  It  re¬ 
ported  sales  for  fiscal  year  1964 
of  $1,105,000,000. 


AGENCY  PRESIDENT 

Maxon  Moves  Ahead 
Under  Terry  Clyne 

By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


A  move  first  into  Canada  to 
be  followed  by  affiliation  with 
an  advertising  agency  in  London, 
England,  and  then  expansion  to 
the  European  Continent  is  the 
course  being  charted  for  Maxon 
Inc.,  by  C.  Terrence  Cbme,  presi¬ 
dent. 

Affiliation  with  McKim  Ad¬ 
vertising  Ltd.,  Canada  came  this 
week,  the  London  move  within 
three  months,  Mr.  Clyne  said. 
McKim  bills  $20,000,000  a  year. 

Maxon  is  the  former  Detroit 
agency  with  a  New  York  City 
branch  that  is  today  a  New 
York  City  agency  with  a  De¬ 
troit  branch.  Two  present  offices 
in  New  York,  1270  Avenue  of 
the  Americas  and  the  Maxon 
building  at  12  East  53rd.,  will 
be  given  up  for  one  consolidated 
headquarters  soon  in  two  floors 
of  the  J.  C.  Penney  Building, 
1301  Avenue  of  the  Americas. 
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$75  M  by  1968 

This  year  billings  will  reach 
$48,000,000,  despite  loss  of  the 
Heinz  account  last  May  that  cost 
the  Detroit  office  $4,000,000.  Mr. 
Clyne  said  he  expects  billings 
will  reach  $52,000,000  before  the 
end  of  1965,  of  which  $47,000,- 
000  will  be  handled  in  New  York. 
A  target  for  1968  is  $75,000,000. 
Billings  were  $37,000,000  in 
1962. 

“Our  policy  is  to  give  99.9% 
of  our  management  attention  to 
present  clients,  which  means  our 
growth  comes  off  the  record,  not 
from  time-consuming  presenta¬ 


tions,”  Mr.  Clyne  said,  pointing 
to  an  approximate  growth  of 
50%  in  three  years. 

Client  Li^l  GroHs 

-4s  of  Jan.  1,  General  Electric 
is  switching  its  print  advertising 
for  the  housewares  division  from 
Young  &  Rubicam  and  N.  W. 
.4yer  &  Sons  to  Maxon  that  long 
has  handled  the  tv  end. 

Other  recent  additions  to  the 
client  list  have  included  the 
Staley  Mfg.  account  for  Sta-Flo 
starch  and  Sta-Puf,  Raindrops 
water  softener,  and  the  Alpex 
Corp.,  totalling  more  than  $5,- 
000,000  in  billing.  Some  new 
products  have  also  been  put  on 
the  market  for  Gillette,  including 
Sun  Up  After  Shave  and  Heads 
Up  Hair  Groom.  Promotion  of 
the  stainless  steel  blades  meant 
nearly  $1,000,000  for  news¬ 
papers  this  year,  Mr.  Clyne  said. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of 
grow’th,  Mr.  Clyne  favors  “per¬ 
sonal  attention”  not  possible  in 
“giant  agencies.” 

“We  want  our  top  executives 
to  participate  in  and  supervise 
our  clients’  business,”  he  said. 
“Thus  I  help  plan  and  supervise 
the  advertising  of  our  12  New 
York  clients,  while  George 
Eversman,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  in 
Detroit,  does  the  same  in  the 
office  there.” 

Working  with  Mr.  Clyne  in 
management  of  the  New  York 
accounts  are  Peter  Levathes, 
executive  vicepresident.  Rod 
Erickson,  senior  vicepresident 
for  marketing;  Edward  Gris¬ 
wold  and  Dorothy  Adams,  sen¬ 
ior  vicepresidents  for  account 
management ;  and  Alan  Hod- 
shire  and  Thomas  Hagan,  sen¬ 
ior  vicepresidents  in  charge  of 
the  creative  department. 

25-Year  Accounts 

This  top  executive  participa¬ 
tion  has  helped  Maxon  keep  ac¬ 
counts  25  years,  like  General 
Electric,  Gillette,  Hiram  Walker 
and  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass. 
That’s  why  he  is  not  anxious  to 
grow  too  fast  too  quickly. 

“We  have  no  favorite  medium 
at  Maxon,”  Mr.  Clyne  said. 
“What  medium  we  use  depends 
upon  the  needs  of  the  client, 
and,  in  fact,  varies  product  by 
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product.  We  like  to  use  news¬ 
papers  to  introduce  a  new  prod¬ 
uct,  because  it  is  news. 

“Of  all  the  media,  newspapers 
.seem  to  be  the  best  managed  in 
l)erforming  the  communications 
functions.  As  an  advertising 
medium,  the  problem  is  and 
always  has  been  cost  as  far  as 
national  advertising  is  con¬ 
cerned.  If  we  could  buy  news¬ 
papers  as  we  buy  tv  network 
advertising,  I  believe  publishers 
would  be  astounded  at  the 
amount  of  business  that  would 
come  their  way.” 

Mr.  Clyne  noted  that  news¬ 
papers  were  not  being  sold  with 
national  group  discounts  or  at 
the  same  rate  for  all  advertisers. 
He  said  this  held  true  with  such 
groups  as  Newspaper  I.  He  ad¬ 
mitted  he  was  not  satisfied  with 
tv  rating  systems,  but  added 
they  were  probably  as  indicative 
as  Starch  ratings  are  for  print 
media. 

Ahead  of  Schedule 

According  to  plan,  and  Maxon 
is  a  planning  agency,  Mr.  Clyne 
would  not  have  been  president 
until  1966.  He  joined  the  agency 
in  1962.  The  four-year  jklan  was 
changed  when  Lou  Maxon, 
founder  of  the  agency,  decided 
he  would  retire  sooner  than  he 
expected, 

Mr.  Clyne  came  to  Maxon  to 
be  executive  vicepresident.  He 
moved  from  the  position  of  vice- 
chairman  of  the  board  of  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson.  He  had  been 
with  the  subsidiary  of  Inter¬ 
public,  since  1954  and  had  been 
responsible  for  all  tv  and  radio, 
as  well  as  managing  such  ac¬ 
counts  as  Liggett  &  Myers,  Bul- 
uva,  Lehn  &  Fink,  and  Dorothy 
Gray.  When  he  was  vicechair¬ 
man  of  the  McCann  board,  Rob¬ 
ert  Healey  was  chairman,  Emer¬ 
son  Foote,  president.  It  is 
interesting  that  all  three  have 
left  McCann  in  the  last  three 
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years. 

Mr.  Clyne  was  with  M.  Cana 
for  eight  years,  and  he  se<  ms  to 
move  in  business  in  eight-year 
cycles.  From  1946  to  1954  he 
was  with  the  Biow  Co.,  la.-  tly  as 
executive  vicepresident.  This 
was  his  introduction  to  the 
agency  business.  His  pre  vious 
eight  years  had  l)een  spent  with 
Peters,  Griffin  &  Woodward, 
station  representatives,  selling 
radio  advertising.  I 

Graduated  from  Amherst  Col¬ 
lege  in  1930,  he  spent  his  first 
seven  business  years  in  Wall 
Street.  His  two  sons,  C.  Ter¬ 
rance,  Jr.,  16,  and  Michael,  14, 
both  at  Canterbury,  expect  to 
follow  him  to  Amherst. 

Welcomes  Media  Salesmen 

Mr.  Clyne  says  he  welcomes 
calls  from  media  salesmen.  He 
points  out  that  he  was  once  a 
salesman  himself.  When  he 
moved  from  the  representative 
to  the  advertising  agency  field, 
he  decided  to  make  his  office  as 
easy  as  possible  for  receiving 
those  who  called  to  sell  him. 
First  to  go  at  Biow  was  the  for¬ 
bidding  flat  top  desk.  Today,  Mr. 
Clyne’s  office  looks  more  like  a 
comfortable  living  room  in  a 
home  than  an  executive  suite. 

“I  like  people  to  feel  at  home 
— free  and  easy — when  they 
come  to  see  me,”  he  said. 

• 

Crocco  and  Ferrante 
Join  Doremus  Agency 

Walter  C.  Crocco  Jr.  and  Rob¬ 
ert  L.  Ferrante  have  joined 
Doremus  &  Company  as  account 
executives  in  the  public  relations 
department. 

Mr.  Crocco,  a  graduate  of 
Cornell  University,  served  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Passaic- 
Clifton  (N.  J.)  Herald-News 
and  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
before  joining  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  department  of  E.  I.  du 
Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company 
Inc.  in  1957. 

He  joined  Sumner  Rider  & 
Associates  of  New  York  in  1960 
and  was  named  manager  of  that 
firm’s  w’est  coast  office  in  1963. 
He  was  associated  with  Charles 
Mathieu  &  Company  of  New 
York  as  an  account  executive 
earlier  this  year. 

Mr.  Ferrante  was  formerly 
associated  with  Western  Electric 
Company  as  a  member  of  the 
public  relations  department. 

• 

Market  Test  Set 

Introductory  testing  of  Coca- 
Cola’s  Lift- Top  Cap  on  bottles 
will  be  conducted  in  the  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon,  market.  The  com¬ 
pany  said  the  introduction  will 
be  supported  by  “extensive  local 
advertising  in  newspapers,  on 
radio  and  at  the  point  of  sale." 
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Ed  Neilan  looks  out  on  Hong  Kong, 
hub  of  Southeast  Asia’s  air  and  sea  travel. 
The  tail  building  in  front  of  Neilan’s 
nose  is  the  25-story  Hong  Kong  Hilton, 
American-owned  and  operated.  Tall 
skyscraper  to  left  of  the  Hilton  is  the  Bank 
of  China,  Red  China’s  financial  window 
on  the  world  where  88%  of  foreign 
exchange  transactions  are  conducted. 

Just  across  the  harbor  is  Kai  Tak 
Airport,  where  fast  jets  take  Neilan 
to  Southeast  Asia’s  hot  spots. 


Sailor  Swamped  Bv  Deluge  Of  MaU  ^ 
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Anywhere  the  news  is  —  ^  JUTS^iTJai^^  ^  ^ 

anywhere  the  shooting  is  -  STuJLnir-  r  ■ 

you’ll  find  Ed  Neilan,  Copley  News 
Service  Hong  Kong  bureau  chief.  Neilan’s 

beat  includes  such  hot  news  spots  as  Laos,  South  Vietnam,  Thailand, 
Malaya,  Indonesia,  Manila,  Formosa,  Korea  and  Cambodia.  Neilan  is 
providing  CNS  clients  with  first-hand  reports,  interpretations  and 
analyses  on  the  Asian  situation.  Is  your  newspaper  one  of  them?  For 
sample  reports  and  prices  contact  Rembert  James,  editor,  Copley 
News  Service,  940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego,  California. 
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Erwin,  W asey : 
New  Execs, 
Shorter  Name 

A  new  senior  executive  has 
been  named  at  the  Interpublic 
Group  of  Companies  Inc.,  and  a 
new  president  and  chairman 
have  been  announced  at  Erwin 
Wasey. 

The  appointment  of  David  B. 
Williams  as  a  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  group  officers  of  the 
Interpublic  Group  of  Com¬ 
panies,  has  been  announced  by 
Marion  Harper  Jr.,  president  of 
Interpublic. 

Mr.  Williams,  chairman  and 
president  of  Erwin  Wasey, 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  Inc.,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  world-wide  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  the  development  of 
the  agency,  as  well  as  additional 
corporate  duties  for  Interpublic. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Marvin  Corwin  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  operating  officer 
of  Edwin  Wasey. 

From  DDB  Agency 

Mr.  Corwin,  who  will  be  based 
in  New  York,  resigned  as  a  sen¬ 
ior  vicepresident  and  plans  di¬ 
rector  in  charge  of  media,  re- 
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search  and  marketing  at  Doyle 
Dane  Bernbach,  Inc. 

At  Doyle  Dane,  Mr.  Corwin 
was  the  agency’s  management 
supervisor  on  the  General  Mills, 
Heinz,  Quaker  Oats  and  Lever 
Brothers  accounts. 

Mr.  Williams  also  announced 
the  promotion  of  Fred  M.  Mit¬ 
chell,  executive  vicepresident  of 
Erwin  Wasey,  to  chairman  of 
the  company.  He  will  continue  to 
be  based  in  Los  Angeles. 

Before  joining  Erwin  Wasey 
earlier  this  year,  Mr.  Mitchell 
was  management  supervisor  on 
the  Colgate  account  at  Norman, 
Craig  &  Kummel.  He  had  also 
handled  the  Procter  and  Gamble 
account  at  Dancer-Fitzgerald- 
Sample  Inc. 

Mr.  Williams  also  disclosed 
that  the  name  of  the  agency, 
Erwin  Wasey,  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan 
Inc.,  has  been  changed  to  Erwin 
Wasey  Inc. 

Sales  Staff  Cliaiiges 

Inland  Newspaper  Represen¬ 
tatives  has  announced  the  trans¬ 
fer  from  Atlanta  of  Ed  Hale, 
vicepresident,  to  manager  of  the 
Detroit  office.  At  the  same  time 
James  E.  Lambos  has  been  added 
to  Inland’s  Chicago  sales  staff. 
He  spent  six  years  with  the 
Chicago  Trihune. 

• 

Television  Color 

Costa  Mesa,  Calif. 

One  week  after  announcing 
availability  of  full  color  facili¬ 
ties,  the  Orange  Coast  Daily 
Pilot  carried  a  three-color  and 
black  advertisement  for  Zenith 
television. 


Boston  Recortl’s  Agency 

The  appointment  of  Reach, 
McClinton  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston 
office,  as  agency  for  the  Boston 
Record- American,  the  Sunday 
Advertiser  and  Pictorial  Living 
has  been  announced  by  Harold 
G.  Kern,  Publisher. 


Wards  Tests  Power 
Of  All'Color  Section 

A  Christmas  merchandising 
concept  which  had  its  begin¬ 
nings  in  May,  1964,  had  its  first 
exposure  when  the  Baltimore 
News  American  distributed  a 
12-page  standard-size  rotogra¬ 
vure  section  for  Montgomery 
Ward  in  its  editions  of  Wednes¬ 
day,  Dec.  2.  This  is  believed  to 
be  the  first  standard-size  sec¬ 
tion  of  its  kind  with  full-color 
on  all  12  pages. 

The  project  —  largest  promo¬ 
tion  ever  engaged  in  by  Wards 
—  was  conceived  by  Samuel 
Burgio,  sales  promotion  and 
merchandising  manager  for  the 
Baltimore  district,  and  Walter 
Howell,  metro  district  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Wards,  working 
with  Edwin  R.  Worth,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  News  Ameri¬ 
can,  and  with  counsel  of  techni¬ 
cal  experts  from  Providence 
Gravure  Corporation. 

The  section  offered  Baltimor¬ 
eans  more  than  200  items  from 
every  selling  floor  in  Ward’s 
four  stores.  The  .store’s  objec¬ 
tive,  according  to  Mr.  Burgio, 
is  to  determine  whether  effec¬ 
tive  merchandising  combined 
with  dramatic  presentation  can 
produce  record  holiday  sales. 

• 

Norman  Steen  Heads 
League  of  Agencies 

Norman  Steen  has  been 
elected  president  of  League  of 
Advertising  Agencies  Inc. 

He  has  headed  his  own  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  Norman  Steen 
Inc.,  since  1960,  after  having 
left  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  as  an 
account  executive.  His  account 
roster  includes  Chrysler  Mili- 
tai'y  Sales  Corporation,  Rolet 
Food  Products,  Inc.,  Ugin  Cash 
Register,  Inc.,  Host  Pajamas, 
Inc.  and  Givenchy  Neckwear. 

The  League  was  founded  in 
1951  for  the  purpose  of  uniting 
agencies  with  billings  of  up  to 
$10  million  a  year.  Head¬ 
quarters  is  at  246  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

• 

Ad  Writer  Switches 
To  Frank  Agency 

Chicago 

Robert  W.  Doolittle  has  joined 
the  creative  department  of  Clint¬ 
on  E.  Frank  Inc.  as  a  copy 
writer  after  seven  years  with 
advertising  agencies  in  San 
Francisco.  He  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Minnesota 
with  a  degree  in  journalism.  His 
university  years  were  inter¬ 
rupted  by  a  stint  as  a  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Stars  and  Stripes 
during  the  Korean  conflict. 


* 

‘Tailor  MaCe’ 
Portrait  Acs 
Sell  Suits 

Ten  Philadelphia  busines'men 
modeled  for  portraits  by  Fabian 
Bachrach  in  a  Gimbels  tore 
campaign  that  resulted  in  rec¬ 
ord  breaking  suit  sales. 

The  campaign,  created  by 
David  Arons,  .sales  promotion 
manager  of  Gimbels,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  appeared  in  the  Evi  ning 
Bulletin  on  10  consecutive  Mon¬ 
days. 

Each  5-column  ad  featured  a 
portrait  of  a  Philadelphia  exec¬ 
utive  and  identified  him  by  his 
business  association  and  by  the 
role  he  plays  in  community 
projects. 

The  headline  in  each  ad  was 
the  same:  'The  man  in  the  So¬ 
ciety  Brand  suit.  Body  copy, 
set  in  14  point  type,  describe 
the  advantages  of  wearing  So¬ 
ciety  Brand  suits.  Price  of  the 
suit  (over  $100)  was  included 
in  the  body  copy. 

Printing  the  subtle  tones  of 
the  Bachrach  photographs  pre¬ 
sented  a  reproduction  challenge 
which  was  met  and  overcome 
by  the  Bulletin’s  engraving  de 
partment  and  press  room. 

The  background  thinking  for 
this  campaign  was  based  on 
paraphrasing  an  old  adage  that 
“a  suit  is  known  by  the  com- 
liany  that  wears  it.” 

The  Society  Brand  campaign 
used  photographs  of  men  who 
are  well-known  in  Philadelphia. 

This  approach  was  tailor 
made  for  Philadelphia.  It  gave 
the  campaign  a  highly  distinc¬ 
tive  character  and  eliminated 
the  anonymous  look  of  most 
men’s  wear  advertising  in  which 
the  store  or  brand  could  be 
changed  indiscriminately. 

• 

Mutual  Fund  Placed 

Nathan  M.  Shippee,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  Prudential 
Oil  Corporation,  New  York,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of 
J.  S.  Fullerton  Inc.  (801  Sec¬ 
ond  Avenue,  New  York)  to 
handle  the  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  the  Prudential 
Drilling  Fund.  Newspapers  will 
be  used. 

No  Package  Buy 

Ohio’s  Great  8  is  a  cooper¬ 
ative  selling  effort  by  eight  eve¬ 
ning  newspapers,  but  it  is  not 
a  package  offer  for  national  ad¬ 
vertisers,  E&P  is  advised,  A 
headline  on  a  story  (Nov.  28) 
incorrectly  identified  Great  8  as 
a  package. 
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New  "Profile"  Confirms: 
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Over  3,000,000  of  them  read  no  other  N.  Y.C.  metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Latest  W  R.  Simmons  figures  on  the 
New  York  newspaper  market  show  the  lively 
DAILY  NEWS  reader  total  is  now  a  hair’s  breadth 
away  from  5,000,000— more  adult  readers  than  the 
next  four  New  York  dailies  combined!  Of  these, 
roughly  half  are  women.  And  the  DAILY  NEWS 
has  more  adult  readers  in  families  with  incomes 


over  $8,000  than  any  other  two  New  York  City  dai¬ 
lies!  All  this  and  more  is  contained  in  the  new  4th 
Edition  of  “Profile  of  the  Millions!’  the  definitive 
study  of  the  New  York  newspaper  market.  Arrange 
to  see  the  figures— in  your  office,  at  your  convenience 
—by  calling  your  NEW  YORK  NEWS  representa¬ 
tive.  And  ask  him  to  bring  along  our  equally  inform¬ 
ative  TV-Newspaper  presentation,  “Chances  to 
Sell!’  They’re  both  must  reading. 
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Variety  Stores  Need 
‘Image’  Advertising 


A  new  study  of  variety  stores 
reveals  that  in  spite  of  good 
progress  in  upgrading  lines  and 
increased  stocking  of  “big  ticket” 
items,  many  customers  are  un¬ 
aware  of  these  changes  because 
variety  stores’  advertising  and 
promotion  has  not  kept  pace  with 
this  forward  movement. 

“Women  have  simply  not  been 
made  aware  of  the  extent  to 
which  variety  stores  are  selling 
merchandise  that  they  didn’t 
stock  10  to  15  years  ago,”  said 
Louis  Tannenbaum,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  (chain  and  department 
store  sales)  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA,  which  conducted 
the  study. 

Much  of  the  responsibility  for 
this  unawareness  can  be  placed 
on  the  fact  that  advertising 
levels  are  not  what  they  should 
l)e,  the  study  points  out.  Variety 
stores’  nearest  competitors,  for 
example,  spend  a  far  greater 
percentage  of  sales  on  adver¬ 
tising — basically  in  newspapers. 
Department  stores  spend  2.62 
percent,  apparel  and  accessories 
stores  2.28  percent  and  furniture 
and  home  furnishing  stores  3.10 
percent,  but  variety  stores  invest 
only  1.05  percent  of  sales  in 
advertising,  according  to  the 
latest  Internal  Revenue  Service 
figures. 

(Discount  stores  are  generally 
reported  to  spend  2  to  2.5  per¬ 
cent  of  sales  on  advertising.) 

Underscoring  the  need  for  in¬ 
creased  promotion  and  improved 
communication  between  variety 
stores  and  consumers  is  the 
study’s  discovery  that  31  per¬ 
cent  of  women  surveyed  did  not 
buy  “non-traditional”  items 


virtually  all  women  enter  a 
variety  .store  at  one  time  or 
another,  and  that  the  majority 
are  heavy  shoppers — 65  percent 
of  the  women  surveyed  entered 
two  or  more  times  during  the 
previous  month.  Thus  while 
shopping  in  the  variety  store  for 
.small-ticket,  traditional  mer¬ 
chandise,  it  is  apparent  that 
many  customers  do  not  learn  of 
the  non-traditional  merchandi.se 
displayed  in  other  parts  of  the 
store. 

.’Vnother  Problem  Highligliled 

Another  problem  uncovered  by 
the  Bureau  study:  even  when 
aware  that  variety  stores  carry 
non-traditional  merchandise, 
some  women  are  unwilling  to 
purchase  it  there.  For  example, 
the  study  found  that  occasional 
chairs  were  stocked  at  $6.00  in 
47  percent  of  60  stores  audited 
by  the  Bureau.  Some  36  percent 
of  women  who  had  shoppe<l  in 
the  previous  month  knew  they 
could  buy  these  chairs  at  that 
price.  Yet  only  25  percent  said 
they  would  buy  this  kind  of 
merchandise  in  a  variety  store. 

If  variety  stores  are  to 
counteract  these  situations,  says 
Mr.  Tannenbaum,  aggressive 
promotion  upgrading  their  image 
and  the  consumer  picture  of 
their  merchandise  is  a  necessity. 
“Newspaper  ads  lead  all  other 
means  of  consumers  getting  in¬ 
formation  about  merchandise, 
according  to  the  variety  store 
survey,”  he  announced.  Sixty-six 
percent  of  the  women  questioned 
called  newspaper  ads  “ex¬ 
tremely”  or  “quite”  valuable  as 
a  source  of  information.  Tele- 


cent.  Twenty-five  percent  con¬ 
sidered  mail  circulars  “ex¬ 
tremely”  or  “quite”  worthless. 

“Virtually  every  household  is 
a  consumer  of  variety  store  mer¬ 
chandise,”  adds  Dr.  Leo  Bogart, 
Bureau  director  of  research  and 
marketing  planning;  “and  in 
virtually  every'  household,  87 
percent  of  all  in  the  U.S.,  at 
least  one  newspaper  is  read  on 
an  average  weekday.” 

The  Bureau  conducted  the  sur¬ 
vey  among  800  women  in  20 
cities  who  .shop  in  variety  stores. 
In  addition,  60  variety  stores  in 
the  .same  cities  were  polled  to 
determine  the  diversity  and  price 
range  of  their  merchandise. 

• 

Carlson  Memorial 
Fund  Established 

Detroit 

Soon  after  resuming  publica¬ 
tion,  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
gave  practical  demonstration  of 
a  newspaper’s  power  for  good. 
The  presses,  stilled  by  a  labor 
dispute  until  Tuesday  (Nov. 
24) ,  on  Friday  rolled  out  a  story 
of  prime  importance  to  the 
family  of  .slain  U.S.  missionary 
in  the  Congo,  Dr.  Paul  Carlson. 

The  newspaper  donated  $500 
to  launch  a  memorial  fund  to 
help  Dr.  Carlson’s  widow  “raise 
and  educate  her  two  children.” 
Mrs.  Carlson,  formerly  of  Meno¬ 
minee,  Mich.,  plans  to  take  her 
son,  Wayne,  9,  and  daughter, 
Lynette,  7,  back  there.  Her 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer 
Lindbloom,  still  live  there. 

The  Free  Press  said  the  fund 
was  established  after  a  number 
of  readers  expressed  concern 
for  the  future  welfare  of  the 
Carlson  family.  Checks  can  be 
sent  to  the  Dr.  Paul  Carlson 
Memorial  Fund,  care  of  the 
Free  Press. 

• 

Civic  Leaders  Honor 


Newspaper  1  ’ 
Information 
Service  Set 

N  e  w  s  p  a ))  e  r  repre.senta;  ives 
took  a  (juizzical  look  recently 
at  Information  Central,  a  facil-  i 
ity  designed  by  Newspaper  1 
to  speed  buying  communications 
between  its  30  memliers  and  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies. 

The  meeting  was  conducted 
in  New  York  by  Hal  Jaeger, 
genend  manager  of  Newsjjaper 
I,  to  coordinate  the  Dataspeed 
sendees  of  Infonnation  Central 
with  representatives’  sendees 
throughout  the  country. 

Roger  L.  Bennett,  assistant 
general  manager,  explained  how 
the  communications  center  links 
the  Chicago  and  New  York- 
based  operation  with  Newspa¬ 
per  I’s  metropolitan  papers  by 
TWX  network. 

Through  the  center  Newspa¬ 
per  I  will  provide  a  one  order/ 
one  bill  facility  for  agencies 
buying  from  the  30-paper  list, 
plus  supplying  agencies  with 
useful  data  and  infonnation  in¬ 
cluding  accurate  schedule  esti¬ 
mates  on  the  member  papers. 

Mr.  Bennett  explained  that 
the  network  substantially  re¬ 
duces  the  time  and  cost  of  the 
agency’s  individual  inquiries  and 
individual  oixlers  for  each  pa¬ 
per,  thus  enabling  represent¬ 
atives  to  act  immediately  on 
communications  from  Infonna¬ 
tion  Central. 

Mr.  Bennett  said  that  when 
an  agency  print  buyer  wants 
rate  and  mechanical  informa¬ 
tion,  or  an  estimate  for  his 
schedules  in  Newspaper  I  pa¬ 
pers  he  contacts  Information 
Central  in  either  Chicago  or 
New  York. 


there  because  they  “didn’t  know 
the  store  carried  them.”  This  is 
true  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 


vision  is  considered  valuable  by 
only  32  percent,  radio  by  26  per¬ 
cent,  and  direct  mail  by  23  per- 


Retiring  Publisher 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Charles  B.  Lindeman  received 
special  honors  when  he  retired 
as  publisher  of  the  Seattle  Post- 
Intelligencer  to  become  president 
of  the  Post-Intelligencer  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Hearst  Corporation. 
Nearly  400  persons  gathered  for 
a  testimonial  luncheon  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Honor  guests  included  Dan 
Starr,  newly-appointed  P-I  pub¬ 
lisher  and  William  K.  Blethen, 
publisher  of  the  Seattle  Times, 

During  Mr.  Lindeman’s  1942- 
64  publishership,  management 
took  the  revolving  door  off  his 
office  “because  we  decided  the 
best  thing  to  do  was  to  let 
Charlie  run  the  paper  and  run 
it  his  way,”  said  Randolph  A. 
Hearst,  president  of  Hearst  Con¬ 
solidated  Publications  Inc. 


IC  then  contacts  by  TWX 
each  of  the  papers  involved 
with  full  details  of  w’hat  is  re¬ 
quired.  The  newspaper  then  sup¬ 
plies  the  information  to  1C  by 
TWX  and  1C,  in  turn,  commu¬ 
nicates  this  information  to  the 
agency  buyer.  The  latter  then 
can  order  any  part  or  all  of 
the  schedule.  'This  order  is 
TWXed  back  to  the  individual 
papers  and  confirmation  is  se¬ 
cured  within  hours. 

• 

New  Picture  Chief 

Toronto 

Appointment  of  Thomas  Wil¬ 
liams  as  chief  of  picture  serv¬ 
ice  for  the  Canadian  Press  was 
announced  last  week.  Irving 
Whynot,  former  chief,  takes 
over  a  supervisory  position  in 
the  general  news  operation. 
Keith  Kincaid  succeeds  Mr. 
Williams  as  picture  editor. 


A  PAPER  DOESN'T  HAVE  TO 
BE  BIG  TO  BE  GREAT  .  .  . 

Jim  Comstock  of  the  W.  Va.  Hillbilly  didn’t  cancel  his  Newspaper 
Oberamergau.  On  his  way  to  the  diop  to  call  off  the  plans  and  tie 
up  the  loose  ends,  he  fell  down  a  flight  of  steps  and  ended  up  in 
bed  for  enough  weeks  to  master  the  Life  of  Christ  according  to  the 
Gospels,  Josephus  and  Jini  Bishop,  and  to  write  the  stories  the 
way  a  reporter  would  have  if  he  had  covered  Jesus  as  the  press 
covers  Johnson.  He  got  out  of  bed,  called  105  people  (that’s  the 
total  of  photographable  characters  in  Christ’s  life),  draped  them 
with  garb  from  a  rummage  sale,  sat  them  before  the  cameras.  There 
were  two  problems:  Who  would  be  Jesus?  Who  would  be  Judas? 
Jesus  came  after  a  deal  with  the  chosen’s  minister.  An  ad  placed 
in  the  Charleston  Gazette  brought  Judas.  “Have  beard  will  travel,” 
wired  Norton  Hunter  from  Nitro.  It  was  then  that  the  town’s 
Ministerial  Association  stamped  its  approval.  “We  were  in  doubt 
about  this  until  you  found  Judas  in  another  town.  Jesus,  too,  had  to 
seek  elsewhere  for  his  12th.  Found  him  in  Iscariot.”  “You  mean 
Nitro?”  Jim  Comstock  asked.  They  nodded.  And  that’s  Hillbilly’s 
forte  in  Appalachia.  It  finds  the  answers.  Perhaps  you  have  a  market 
problem  to  ponder  while  you  await  next  week’s  amazing  episode. 
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I  The  greatest  7-day  increase 
for  April-^ptember  in 
The  ^ston  Qohe  s  history 

1 

i 

I 

I 


Daily  Circulation  now  370,269  up  22, 703... Sunday  now  517,080  up 
28,975.  The  Globe  leads  the  Herald-Traveler  by  more  than  51,000  in 
The  Boston  Trading  Area;  the  Record-American  by  more  than  41,000. 
On  Sunday  we  lead  the  Herald  by  217,000;  the  Advertiser  by  183,000. 

The  Globe  continues  to  be  the  fastest-growing  newspaper  in  Boston.  And  each  gain  is 
accomplished  without  contest  gimmicks.  The  Globe  just  gives  more  peoi)le  more  of  what 
they  want  in  a  newspaper.  More  news  coverage.  Better  news  coverage.  Better  features. 
Better  business,  finance,  sports,  editorial  and  women’s  sections.  Better  everything.  No 
wonder  more  people  read  The  Globe  than  any  other  New  England  Newspajier.  No  won¬ 
der  more  people  advertise  in  The  Globe  than  in  any  other  New  England  Newspaper. 


The  Boston  Globe  — Morning,  Evening,  Sunday.  A  Million  Market  Newspaper:  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco 


CIRCULATION 

Predicts  Two-In-One 
Newspaper  Package 


Continued  growth  of  commun¬ 
ity  dailies  and  Sunday  editions 
will  result  in  the  next  decade  in 
a  “two-in-one  newspaper  at 
every  suburban  door”  as  the 
metro  publishers’  answer  to  the 
steady  encroachment  of  smaller 
publications. 

Associated  Press  managing 
editors  at  their  annual  meeting 
in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  heard  A1  Neu- 
harth,  general  manager  of  the 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union 
and  Democrat  &  Chronicle,  pre¬ 
dict  a  “new  kind  of  co-existence, 
but  with  the  result  which  the 
community  publisher  had  in 
mind  20  years  ago  when  he 
sought  a  share  of  the  suburban 
doorstep — and  which  the  metro 
publisher  has  sought  the  past  10 
years  in  trying  to  fight  his  >vay 
back  into  the  good  graces  of  ex¬ 
city  dwellers  in  suburbia.” 

The  two-in-one  newspaper 
package  Mr.  Neuharth  envisions 
will  be  made  up  of  a  true  com¬ 
munity  newspaper,  completely 
local  in  news  and  advertising, 
and  with  its  own  identity — 
coupled  with  a  “true  metropoli¬ 
tan  paper,  completely  global  in 
news  and  general  in  advertis¬ 
ing.” 


piggy-back  circulation  arrange¬ 
ments  between  the  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News 
and  the  Saratoga  Springs 
(N.  Y.)  Saratogian,  in  the  late 
1950s  when  both  were  members 
of  the  Gannett  group,  and  the 
Miami  Herald  and  Pompano 
Beach  Town  News  in  Florida  in 
the  early  1960s  before  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  (Fla.)  Daily  News 
acquired  the  Town  News. 

Both  experiments,  he  said, 
were  partially  successful  but  the 
formula  was  not  entirely  satis¬ 
factory.  The  advertising  problem 
is  a  sticky  one,  he  said,  explain¬ 
ing: 

“If  a  big  city  paper  offers 
exactly  the  same  circulation 
coverage  as  the  community 
paper  in  any  given  area,  ob¬ 
viously  the  national  advertiser 
will  not  buy  both.  Somewhat  the 
same  problem  is  faced  with  the 
chain  store  advertiser  who  has 
a  downtown  store  and  outlets  in 
shopping  centers  or  suburban 
communities.  But  as  national 
advertising  becomes  less  and  less 
of  a  factor  in  the  total  revenue 
picture  of  the  community  daily, 
that  obstacle  will  decrease. 

Reduced  .Sub  Price 


Del  ivery  .Simplified 

“I  see  them  delivered,”  he  said, 
“through  one  sales  and  service 
circulation  organization,  side  by 
side  if  they  are  on  the  same 
publishing  cycle. 

“And  where  this  is  done,  the 
result  should  be  continued  sub¬ 
stantial  circulation  gains  for  the 
community  daily,  and  spectacu¬ 
lar  gains  for  the  metro  paper 
in  the  two-in-one  package.” 

Pointing  out  that  this  would 
not  be  a  revolutionary  move,  Mr. 
Neuharth  drew  examples  of 


“From  a  circulation  stand¬ 
point  suburban  readers  must  be 
offered  the  two-in-one  package 
at  a  somewhat  reduced  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  over  what  the  two 
separate  deliveries  cost.  The 
products  must  be  so  distinctive 
and  the  price  so  attractive  that 
the  vast  majority  of  suburban¬ 
ites  will  want  to  read  both.” 

Cost  and  operational  advan¬ 
tages  would  be  many.  The  big 
city  newsroom  and  the  commun¬ 
ity  newsroom  each  would  develop 
its  own  staff  of  specialists  to 


The  word  lor  STEREOTYPE 
EQUIPMENT  is... WOOD 

^  New  Standard  Pony  Autoplate  ^  Special  Autoplate 
^  New  Heavy  Duty  Pony  Autoplate  ^  Supermatic  Autoplate 
^  Tensionplate  Heavy  Duty  Pony  ^  Tensionplate  Supermatic 

^  Tensionplate  Automiller 
^  Plate  Pre-Registering  Machine 


WOOD 


I  An  newspaper 

lllll  NIACHINERY 
lUU  CORPORATION 
Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


handle  its  sphere  of  coverage. 
Duplication  of  staff  efforts  would 
be  reduced,  use  of  expensive 
newsprint  for  duplication  of 
news  stories  would  drop. 

“In  many  areas,”  Mr.  Neu¬ 
harth  continued,  “the  present 
trend  towards  zoned  metro 
papers  may  continue  a  while 
longer.  But  many,  if  not  most, 
of  our  big  city  publishers  are 
ready  and  anxious  for  a  way  to 
get  out  from  under  expensive 
juggling  acts  with  zoned  edi¬ 
tions.  And  many,  if  not  most 
community  dailies,  would  wel¬ 
come  ways  to  escape  some  of  the 
costly  complexities  of  trying  to 
compete  with  their  big  city 
brothers. 

“Most  likely  this  new  kind  of 
co-existence  may  develop  first 
in  some  of  the  10  major  markets 
where  a  metro  giant  arranges 
cooperative  plans  with  a  number 
of  community  dailies  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  geographic  area,  thus 
providing  in  one  package  the 
complete  saturation  coverage 
which  major  local  retail  adver¬ 
tisers  and  national  advertisers 
are  looking  for.” 

^’ould  Reverse  Trend 

Wherever  the  new  pattern  de¬ 
velops,  Mr.  Neuharth  sees  a 
reversal  of  the  present  alarming 
circulation  trend  for  the  big 
city  dailies  and  the  arresting  of 
the  present  cost  spiral  for  com¬ 
munity  dailies. 

Mr.  Neuharth  pointed  to  a 
recent  analysis  by  Ken  Byerly 
of  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina’s  journalism  school,  which 
showed  that  community  dailies 
grew  more  than  40  times  as  fast 
as  metro  papers  in  the  top  10 
markets  from  1945  to  1963, 
jumping  in  circulation  from 
2,788,000  to  5,034,000 — a  gain 
of  more  than  80  percent.  During 
the  same  time  in  the  same  mar¬ 
kets,  big  city  papers  inched  from 
16,160,000  to  16,464,000,  a  gain 
of  1.9  percent. 

Relative  Sunday  circulation 
showed  an  overall  gain  of  203 
percent  in  the  communities,  big 
city  Sundays  lost  4  percent. 

“There  is  nothing  to  indicate 
this  17-year  trend  has  changed 
in  the  past  year,”  Mr.  Neuharth 
declared,  “in  fact  it  appears 
even  more  favorable  to  the  com¬ 
munity  papers.” 

Zoning  Is  Costly 

The  figures  to  which  he  drew 
attention  are  for  the  metro 
areas  of  New  York,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles,  De¬ 
troit,  Boston,  Washington,  San 
Francisco,  St.  Louis  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  In  those  areas,  as  in 
other  metro  centers,  community 
papers’  growth  ranged  from  ex¬ 
cellent  to  phenomenal,  while  the 
metro  daily  growth  ranged  from 
substantial  in  Los  Angeles,  San 


h  rancisco  and  Washingt'.  a  to 
significant  losses  in  Boston  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Pittsburgh,  he  sa  .1. 

“Most  publishers  who  are 
zoning  their  big  dailies  dmit 
the  results  don’t  justify  the 
costs,”  Mr.  Neuharth  said. 
“Zoned  advertising  gen  rally 
produces  a  more  impr  ssive 
linage  picture  than  it  does  a 
revenue  picture.  Zoned  nev  .?  has 
helped  as  a  circulation  holding 
action,  but  it  has  fallen  far  short 
of  getting  the  new  readers  neces¬ 
sary  to  put  two  newspapers  at 
every  suburban  door.” 

Mr.  Neuharth  moved  into  his 
present  post  in  Rochester  in 
April,  1963,  after  10  years  with 
the  Knight  Newspapers  as  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor,  Miami 
Herald  and  assistant  executive 
editor,  Detroit  Free  Press.  He 
started  with  the  Associated 
Press  in  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  and 
dailies  in  Mitchell  and  Rapid 
City,  S.  D. 

*  *  * 

6  .SCHOLAR.SHIP.S  GIVEN 
Oakland,  Calif. 

Six  $800  college  scholarships 
w'ent  to  top  newspaperboys  in 
each  of  the  Oakland  Tribune’t 
home  delivery  zones  following 
competitions  among  the  news¬ 
paper’s  3360  carriers. 

Route  management,  scholastic 
achievement,  citizenship  and 
route  longevity  were  combined 
factors  in  the  selection.  Former 
U.S.  Senator  William  F.  Know- 
land,  editor  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  distributed  the  awards 
worth  $4,800. 

A  special  panel  assisted  Wil¬ 
liam  Ortman,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  and  Joe  Blum,  promotion 
manager,  in  the  review  of 
records  which  decided  the  win¬ 
ners. 

Mr.  Ortman  said  the  scholar¬ 
ship  program  was  well  received. 
He  believes  the  competition  was 
helpful  to  the  newspaperboys, 
their  parents  and  their  cus¬ 
tomers. 

A  full-page  in-paper  promo¬ 
tion  displaying  the  photos  of  all 
50  nominees  for  the  awards  was 
followed  by  a  page  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  winners. 

Circulation  Chief 
Names  Country  Mgr. 

Stanley  H.  Murray  will  join 
the  New  York  Herald  Triburu 
on  Dec.  14  as  country  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  it  was  announced 
by  Roy  I.  Newborn,  circulation 
director. 

Mr.  Newborn  also  announced 
the  appointment  of  Joseph  Glick- 
man  as  transportation  and  sub¬ 
scription  manager. 

Mr.  Murray  was  associated 
with  Look  magazine  for  two 
years,  as  editor  of  a  trade  pub¬ 
lication  for  distributors.  i 
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“TESTING 

TESTING 
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EXPOSURE  /  RATINGS 
measure  effectiveness 
of  your  ads 


EXPOSURE  /  RATINGS 
measure  buying  intentions 
of  readers 


3 

4 


EXPOSURE  /  RATINGS 
offered  free 
to  Inquirer  advertisers 


EXPOSURE  /  RATINGS 
reports  are  yours  2  weeks 
after  each  study 


This  year  more  than  250  national,  regional  and 
loeal  advertisers  employed  this  new  and  fully 
developed  system  to  measure  the  readership  of 
their  newspaper  advertising.  EXPOSURE/RAT¬ 
INGS  gauges  not  only  the  number  of  people  who 
read  your  ad  and  how  well;  but  also  points  out 
the  relationship  between  such  readership  and 
buying  intentions.  It  is  an  accurate  and  reliable 
indication  of  how  readers  are  reacting  to  your 
sales  messages. 

There  is  no  charge  to  advertisers  or  agencies  for 
these  vital  EXPOSURE/RATINGS.  All  national 
advertisements  140  lines  and  larger  and  retail 
advertisements  one-half  page  or  larger  are  mea¬ 
sured  for  readership.  In  TODAY  Magazine,  all 
advertisements  one-fifth  page  (170  lines)  or  larger 
will  be  measured. 

You  may  schedule  your  advertising  for  these 
study  dates  through  any  of  The  Inquirer’s  repre¬ 
sentatives  listed  below.  EXPOSURE/RATINGS 
reports  will  be  available  from  Inquirer  repre¬ 
sentatives  within  two  weeks  after  each  study. 


These  dates  are  reserved  for 
general  food,  grocery, 
toiletries,  and  retail  food 
store  and  drugstore  adver¬ 
tising.  (The  Inquirer’s 
Weekend  Food  Guide  is 
published  on  Thursdays.) 

Thursday,  January  14, 1965 
Thursday,  February  4, 1965 
Thursday,  March  18, 1965 
Thursday,  April  15, 1965 
Thursday,  May  6, 1965 
Thursday,  June  17, 1965 
Thursday,  September  2, 1965 
Thursday,  October  14, 1965 
Thursday,  November  4, 1965 
Thursday,  December  2, 1965 


These  study  dates  are 
reserved  for  automotive, 
general  and  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  other  than  those  classi¬ 
fications  scheduled  for 
Thursday  dates  (listed  at 
left). 

Wednesday,  January  20, 1965 
Tuesday,  February  16, 1965 
Friday,  March  19, 1965 
Monday,  April  12, 1965 
Wednesday,  May  19, 1965 
Tuesday,  June  22, 1965 
Friday,  September  24, 1965 
Wednesday,  October  20, 1965 
Friday,  November  19, 1%5 
Monday,  December  13, 1965 


These  study  dates  are  reserved  for  advertising  in  TODAY — 
The  Sunday  Inquirer's  exclusive  rotogravure  magazine. 

Sunday,  May  16, 1965  Sunday,  October  3, 1965 
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FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION 

Defense  Department 
Hinders  Reporters 


The  Department  of  Defense 
has  been  labeled  No.  1  offender 
in  making  life  difficult  for  re¬ 
porters  seeking  access  to  Gov¬ 
ernment  news. 

The  charge  is  made  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Committee  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  journalistic 
society. 

The  report  says:  “Informa¬ 
tion  policies  of  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment  continued  to  cause 
more  concern  this  year  than 
those  of  any  other  area  of  fed¬ 
eral  government.” 

It  says  “vague  uneasiness”  is 
developing  among  Washington 
correspondents  in  regard  to  the 
way  President  Johnson 
“springs”  his  news  conferences 
on  reporters. 

Also  criticized  were  commit¬ 
tees  of  Congress  for  conducting 
“too  much  business  in  secret 
sessions  and  barring  photog¬ 
raphers  and  broadcasters  from 
many  meetings  to  which  report¬ 
ers  are  admitted.” 

Support  Urged 

Constructively,  the  committee 
urges  all  media  to  support  a 
campaign  in  Congress  to  enact 
a  bill  by  Sen.  Edward  V.  Long, 
Missouri,  which  would  require 
federal  agencies  to  open  up 
more  of  their  records  to  public 
inspection. 

It  also  called  for  renewed 
campaigns  for  state  legislatures 
to  pass  laws  requiring  public 
bodies  to  conduct  their  business 
in  the  open  and  to  make  most 
records  available  for  inspection. 
Twenty-one  states  still  do  not 
have  “open  meetings”  laws  and 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  )Vealfh 
Offers  Opporf unifies 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 
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13  do  not  have  “open  records” 
laws. 

Concerning  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  policies,  the  committee 
noted :  “There  were  hard-to- 
understand  delays  in  getting 
newsmen  to  Guantanamo  and 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  at  critical 
times.  Secretary  Robert  S.  Mc¬ 
Namara  and  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  Arthur  Sylvester  continued 
a  trend  towards  centralizing  in¬ 
formation  activities  in  Sylves¬ 
ter’s  office.  This  was  done  in  the 
name  of  economy  (and  surely 
economies  should  and  can  be 
made) ,  but  the  individual  armed 
servMces  continued  to  feel  that 
the  real  purpose  was  to  sup¬ 
press  expressions  of  diversities 
of  opinion  on  military  matters.” 

The  report  recalls  that  Mr. 
Sylvester  on  May  18  reinstated 
and  reinforced  a  i-egulation  re¬ 
quiring  all  memljers  of  the  es¬ 
tablishment  to  report  weekly 
the  names  of  reporters  to  whom 
inteiwiews  had  been  granted 
and  the  subjects  covered. 

Partial  Response 

The  committee  protested  the 
regulation  when  it  was  first  is¬ 
sued.  Its  report  notes  that  Syl¬ 
vester  had  responded  in  part: 
“I  do  not  for.see  any  diminution 
of  contacts  between  reporters 
and  legitimate  sources  here.  .  .  . 
If  any  difficulties  develop  in 
getting  a  contact,  I  will  step  in 
—  as  I  have  in  the  past  —  and 
open  any  doors.” 

In  connection  with  White 
House  news,  the  committee  re¬ 
ported:  “President  Johnson  has 
held  very  frequent  news  confer¬ 
ences.  And  yet  a  vague  uneasi¬ 
ness  has  began  to  be  felt  among 
some  Washington  correspond¬ 
ents.  Few  of  the  press  confer- 
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ences  have  been  announced 
more  than  a  few  minutes  in  ad¬ 
vance,  if  at  all.  This  tends  to 
keep  aw'ay  specialists  in  such 
fields  as  foreign  affairs,  defense 
and  politics,  and  others  not  reg¬ 
ularly  stationed  at  the  White 
House. 

“The  atmosphere  is  cozy. 
Sometimes  there  is  opportunity 
for  only  limited  questioning  of 
the  President.  A  question  —  still 
open  —  begins  to  suggest  itself 
as  to  whether  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  best  lends  itself  to  the  pene¬ 
trating  and  challenging  ques¬ 
tions.” 

The  report  saluted  the  work 
of  congressional  committees  and 
staffs  headed  by  Senator  Long 
and  by  Rep.  John  E.  Moss  of 
Califomia  in  helping  newsmen 
break  down  barriers  to  informa- 


Court  Seeks 
Records  in 
ITU  Election 

Denvu: 

An  official  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union  and 
a  Colorado  Springs  printing 
firm  have  been  ordered  to  jjro- 
duce  records  relating  to  the 
union’s  election  last  May. 

Federal  Judge  William  E. 
Doyle  ordered  Ross  K.  Ed¬ 
monds,  secrctarj’^-treasurer  of 
the  ITU’s  Progressive  Party, 
and  Gowdy-Printcraft  Press 
Inc.,  to  appear  before  him  Dec. 
18. 


tion. 

Police  Arrest 
8  in  Picketing 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Eight  persons  were  arrested 
in  picketing  of  the  Oakland 
Tribune  plant  by  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  to  End  Discrimina¬ 
tion. 

They  w’ere  accused  of  sus¬ 
picion  of  disturbing  the  peace 
and  trespassing  during  a  demon¬ 
stration  marked  by  a  “lay-down” 
in  the  truck  gate  of  the  driveway 
to  the  newspaper’s  loading  plat¬ 
form. 

The  arrests  came  after  for¬ 
mer  U.S.  Senator  William  F. 
Knowland,  vicepresident  and 
general  manager,  issued  a  warn¬ 
ing  over  a  police  loudspeaker. 

The  committee  began  weekly 
protest  meetings  in  September, 
discontinued  these  in  October 
and  then  resumed  the  activity 
Nov.  21.  Leaders  said  1000  per¬ 
sons  would  be  mustered  for  a 
Nov.  28  demonstration. 

Scores  of  demonstrators  who 
assembled  last  Saturday  dis¬ 
persed  after  the  arrests.  Some 
carried  signs  charging  the  Trib¬ 
une  with  discrimination  in  hiring 
practices.  Such  charges  have 
been  denied  repeatedly  by  the 
Tribune. 

SDX  Honors  Editor 

Pittsburgh 

Leslie  C.  Maepherson,  man¬ 
aging  editor  emeritus  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Post  -  Gazette,  re¬ 
ceived  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter 
Sigpna  Delta  Chi’s  first  Hall  of 
Fame  award  for  distinguished 
service  to  journalism  from 
George  Thomas,  president  of  the 
fraternity,  at  a  testimonial  din¬ 
ner  recently.  He  joined  the  old 
Post  in  1906  and  retired  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Post-Gazette 
in  1956.  He  began  his  career  as 
a  sportswriter. 


The  judge  acted  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  U.S.  Attorney’s  of¬ 
fice  which  filed  petitions  in  U.S. 
District  Court  here  on  behalf  of 
Secretaiy  of  Labor,  W.  Willard 
Wirtz. 

In  the  election,  ITU  President 
Elmer  Brown  was  elected  to  his 
fifth  consecutive  term,  defeat¬ 
ing  Fred  Hunt  Jr.  of  Chicago, 
40,943  to  38,094.  Other  incum¬ 
bent  officers,  also  members  of 
the  Progressive  Party,  were  re¬ 
elected. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Labor  Man¬ 
agement  and  Welfare  Pension 
Reports  investigated  the  elec¬ 
tion  after  complaints  by  un¬ 
named  defeated  candidates. 
Neither  Mr.  Edmonds  nor  the 
printing  firm  answered  sub¬ 
poenas  returnable  Nov.  2  and 
4,  according  to  government  of¬ 
ficials. 

Gowdy-Printcraft  has  been 
asked  to  produce  all  oixlers  and 
documents  it  received  from  the 
Colorado  Springs-based  ITU  in 
connection  with  the  election. 

At  the  time  of  the  original 
complaint,  Mr.  Brown  criticized 
the  federal  investigation,  charg¬ 
ing  it  was  instigated  by  mal¬ 
contents. 

• 

Athletics  Column 

Burlington,  Vt. 

The  Burlington  Free  Press 
has  started  a  weekly  column  de¬ 
voted  to  women’s  athletic  activi¬ 
ties  throughout  the  state  and 
particularly  in  northern  Ver¬ 
mont.  The  column  is  being  writ¬ 
ten  by  Miss  Velma  Peters,  one 
of  the  state’s  leading  golfers. 

• 

New  B.A.  Degree 

Fullerton,  Calif. 

California  State  College  has 
changed  the  Journalism  Depart¬ 
ment  to  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
munications,  as  requested  by  Dr. 
J.  William  Maxwell,  chairman, 
and  his  department  associates.  A 
new  major  offering  is  a  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree  in  Communica¬ 
tions. 
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Announcing 

the  first  annual 

l^HQAA 

University  ofUhCissouri 
Awards 

forSxcc/Ioicc  in  Economic  T^po/fing 


tr> 


To  honor  excellence  in  reporting 
and  interpreting  business,  economic 
and  financial  !ie\vs;  to  encourage 
broader  coverage  of  the  American 
l)usiness  scene  among  ?iewspapers  and 
periodicals;  and  in  the  interest  and 
promotion  of  greater  public  under¬ 
standing  of  the  American  economic 
system,  the  I  niversity  of  Missouri  an¬ 
nounces  the  establishment  of  four 
Sl.OOO  annual  prizes  in  a  new  com¬ 
petition. 

The  awards  have  been  made  pos¬ 
sible  under  a  grant  from  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America  (ingaa)  to  the  Schools  of 
Journalism  and  Business  and  Public 
Administration  at  the  University. 

The  awards  will  be  given  in  four 
(categories: 

SI, 000 

1.  To  a  staff  member  of  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper. 

S1,000 

2.  To  a  staff  member  of  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  with  circulation  under  150.000. 

SI, 000 

.1.  To  a  staff  member  of  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  with  circulation  over  150,000, 
or,  a  syndicated  columnist  or  wire 
service  staff  member. 

S1,000 

4.  To  a  staff  member,  or  outside  con¬ 


tributor,  to  a  general  circulation  mag¬ 
azine. 

Winners  will  also  receive  a  special 
trophy  conceived  by  Gould  and  Asso¬ 
ciates.  internationally  famous  design 
artists. 

Material  (amlent 

Entries  must  have  as  their  prime  con¬ 
sideration  the  treatment  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  business  scene  in  some  aspect  of 
its  relationship  to  society. 

Eligible  material  includes  feature 
articles,  editorials,  or  columns  that  in¬ 
terpret  the  American  economic  system, 
as  well  as  straight  financial  news  re¬ 
porting. 

Entries  must  have  as  their  audience 
objective  the  general  reading  [lublic  as 
opposed  to  special  groups  or  interests. 
This  (|ualification  excludes  annual  re¬ 
ports.  company  papers  and  magazines, 
trade  or  business  journals  and  similar 
publications.  The  term  “general  circu¬ 
lation”  magazines  is  taken  to  mean 
those  that  have  a  broad  segment  of  the 
la\  public  for  their  basic  readership, 
or.  those  whose  editorial  content  is  not 
primarily  aimed  at  a  specific  and  re¬ 
stricted  audience. 

Entries  will  be  judged  on  skill  in 
writing,  quality  of  coverage,  clarity  of 
interpretation,  skill  in  organization 
and  care  in  research. 


Competition  Rules 

1.  Competition  year  for  the  first  annual 
awards  —  July  1,  1964  to  June  30,  lOO,"!. 
All  materials,  in  the  several  catepories, 
published  durinp  this  period  are  elipilile. 

2.  Entries  must  he  postmarked  not  later 
than  midnipht,  July  15,  1%5. 

3.  All  entries  MUST  he  accompanied  hy 
either  an  oflieial  entry  blank  or  a  letter 
from  the  cognizant  editor  stating  the 
position  of  the  person  entering  the  com¬ 
petition.  (lash  awards  will  he  paid  only 
to  individuals  and  not  to  publications. 

4.  Entry  blanks  and  competition  rules 
may  he  obtained  from:  .Michael  Corco¬ 
ran.  INGAA  Program  Director.  School 
of  Journalism,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  Mo. 

5.  Competition  is  limited  to  U.  S.  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines. 

6.  Contestants  may  submit  more  than  one 
entry  and  may  submit  in  more  than  one 
category.  However,  no  individual  may  be 
adjudged  winner  in  more  than  one  cate¬ 
gory  in  a  single  year.  Winners  are  not 
eligible  to  rejieat  in  the  calendar  year 
following  their  award. 

7.  Winners  will  be  announced  at  the 
INl'.AA  National  Convention  in  .Septem¬ 
ber,  1965.  Presentation  of  cash  prizes  and 
trojihies  will  be  made  at  an  Awards  Din¬ 
ner  to  be  held  on  campus  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  in  October,  1965. 
Round  trip  transportation  and  hotel  ex¬ 
penses  of  winners  to  C.olumbia,  Missouri 
will  be  paid. 

8.  panel  of  five  judges  from  education, 
industry  and  the  press  will  determine 
winners  in  all  classes.  Decision  of  judges 
is  final. 


INGAA-UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI  AWARDS 
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NEW  ENGLAND  SOCIETY 

Editors  Seek,  Find 
Severe  Criticism 

By  Ray  Erwin 


Hartford 

Criticism  of  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  was  invited  and  received 
in  variety  and  abundance  in  one 
provocative-evocative  session  of 
the  1964  meeting  of  the  New 
England  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  here  Dec.  5. 

Reporters  candidly  criticized 
their  editors,  who  \vere  present. 
College  men  who  had  engaged 
in  civil  rights  work  in  Missis¬ 
sippi  criticized  reporters  and 
editors  for  their  coverage.  A  re¬ 
search  executive  criticized  news¬ 
papers  as  a  news  media  in  com¬ 
parison  with  television,  his 
client.  A  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  and  grandmother  chas¬ 
tised  President  Johnson  for  his 
quickie-walkie-talkie  news  con¬ 
ferences  and  his  dangerous  daily 
greeting  of  visitors  at  the  White 
House  gates. 

Healthful  Debate 

Everyone  seemed  to  criticize 
everyone  else.  Out  of  the  welter 
of  charges  and  counter-charges, 
opinions  and  complaints  devel¬ 
oped  debates  and  healthful  self- 
analysis.  Changes  in  concepts 
and  improvements  in  newspaper 
production  and  perfonnance 
were  suggested  and  promised. 

In  a  panel  on  “Reporters  Look 
at  the  Editors,”  three  reporters 
did  not  hesitate  to  take  good 
hard  looks. 

Don  Noel,  a  f/rtrt/ord  (Conn.) 
Times  reporter  for  seven  years, 
asserted  that  one  problem  in 
the  care  and  feeding  of  the  re¬ 
porter  is  that  the  editor  often 
puts  so  much  routine  work  on 
him  that  he  never  has  three  or 
four  days  in  which  to  go  out  and 
do  a  story  in  depth. 

“Be  sure  to  exercise  creativ¬ 
ity,”  the  reporter  urged  the  edi¬ 
tors.  “Get  behind  the  news  with 
background  pieces.  Force  the 
reporter  to  write  a  feature  once 
a  week,  so  he  can  keep  in  the 
practice  of  writing  dialogue. 
Have  him  write  a  three-para- 
graph  ‘bright’  once  a  week. 

“This  makes  the  reporter 
more  versatile,”  he  continued. 
“Too  often  the  reporter  is  given 
so  much  routine  that  he  cannot 
write  a  depth  story  or  a  feature 
unless  he  does  it  on  his  own  time 
and  he  does  not  get  encourage¬ 
ment  to  he  a  writer.  Make  the 
reporter  rewrite  again  and 
again.  Forget  the  routine  stuff 
and  that  you  try  to  he  a  paper 
of  record.” 


Mr.  Noel  argued  that  editors 
often  get  carri^  away  with  the 
idea  of  printing  the  record  of 
our  times  with  extreme  minute¬ 
ness.  He  said  that  a  city  hall 
I’eporter  is  often  so  burdened 
with  recording  every  motion  at 
city  council  sessions  that  he 
never  gets  to  \vrite  the  real 
story  about  some  city  agency 
that  he  alone  knows. 

Forget  Routine 

“There  must  l>e  a  subtle  bal¬ 
ance  between  objectivity  and 
subjectiv'ity  with  the  reporter 
telling  all  he  know’s  as  well  as 
he  is  able,”  said  Mr.  Noel. 

The  reporter  suggested  that 
routine  be  cov^ered  from  min¬ 
utes  or  from  rew’rites  from  the 
opposition  paper,  where  there  is 
one,  in  cases  where  that  is  neces- 
■sary  to  giv’e  a  reporter  a  chance 
to  make  inv^e.stigations  and  write 
depth  stories. 

How’ard  White,  Quincy 
(Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger,  de¬ 
clared  that  editors  ought  to 
“second  guess”  the  copy  desk 
with  memos  similar  to  the  “Win¬ 
ners  &  Sinners”  sheet  published 
by  the  New  York  Times. 

Junketing  Editors 

“Editors  don’t  read  their  own 
papers,”  charged  Mr.  White. 
“Editors  spend  too  much  time 
on  junkets  and  not  enough  time 
in  the  news  rooms  w’ith  the 
troops.  Editors  need  to  give 
unity  and  coherence  to  their 
papers.  For  example,  w’e  cov’er 
31  tow’ns.  It’s  up  to  the  editor 
to  eye  things  that  crop  up  in 
each  town  and  see  the  over-all 
relationship  of  certain  develop¬ 
ments. 

“It’s  easy  for  a  reporter  to 
fall  in  a  rut  and  become  a  par¬ 
ticipant  in  city  hall  routine  and 
thus  w'ork  in  a  vacuum,”  w'arned 
Mr.  White,  a  city  hall  reporter. 
“Editors  should  point  out  sig¬ 
nificant  things  for  him  to 
watch.” 

Mr.  White  felt  that  training 
programs,  staff  seminars  and 
tours  of  duty  on  copy  desks  are 
helpful  to  reporters. 

Milton  Bass,  Pittsfield 
(Mass.)  Berkshire  Eagle  enter¬ 
tainment  editor  and  reporter,  in 
an  amusing  talk  said  he  w'rites 
a  story,  turns  it  in  to  himself, 
edits  it,  reads  the  proof,  makes 
it  up  and  then  writes  himself  a 
memo  of  commendation. 

“Reporters  look  to  the  editor 


when  the  chips  are  down  and 
want  a  leader  to  tell  him  what 
to  do,”  said  Mr.  Bass.  “Show  a 
reporter  where  he  has  gone 
wrong  and  ev'en  better  show  him 
where  he  is  right.  There  is  too 
much  sink-or-swim  attitude  to¬ 
ward  the  reporter.  The  editor 
should  look  back  at  the  reporter 
and  beat  him  when  he  sneezes.” 

Civil  Rights 

As  if  they  were  seeking  more 
self-flagellation,  the  editors  lis¬ 
tened  to  three  college  students 
who  engaged  in  civil  rights  work 
in  Mississippi  last  summer  criti¬ 
cise  the  press  for  sensational¬ 
ism,  inaccuracy,  prejudice, 
ignorance  and  insensitivity. 

The  students  were  Gordon 
Wilcox  of  Yale,  Ed  Rudd  and 
John  Suder  of  Wesleyan. 

Editors  replied  briskly  to 
these  charges  and  informed  the 
.students  that  they  have  known 
about  civil  rights  for  40  years 
and  have  supported  those  rights 
editorially.  It  was  explained 
that  news  columns  are  not  used 
to  propagandize  any  one  organi¬ 
zation,  no  matter  how’  worthy 
its  motives  may  be. 

The  pollster  critic  of  the  press 
w’as  Bums  W.  Roper,  whose 
firm  (Elmo  Roper  and  Asso¬ 
ciates)  has  conducted  three  polls 
for  the  Television  Information 
Office.  The  last  poll  purports 
to  show  that  55  percent  of  the 
people  get  most  of  their  news 
from  television. 

“Editor  &  Pitblisiier  w’rote 
two  biased  editorials  about  our 
findings  and  the  New  York 
Times  did  not  find  the  storj’  fit 
to  print,”  acidly  remarked  Mr. 
Roper.  “Television  is  going  up 
and  new’spapers  are  going  dowm 
in  public  esteem.  More  people 
today  get  more  news  from  tv' 
than  they  did  five  years  ago. 
Younger  people,  especially,  pre¬ 
fer  tv.  A  tv  generation  increas¬ 
ingly  is  coming  into  its  own. 
There  is  increasing  reliance  on 
tv  as  a  vehicle  of  serious  new’s, 
as  the  major  source  of  news.” 

.Suggests  Polls 

Mr.  Roper  said  his  firm’s 
three  surveys  for  the  tv  indus¬ 
try  found  that  people  rated  the 
school,  tv,  newspapers  and  local 
government  in  that  order  under 
the  question  of  how  well  they  do 
their  jobs.  He  suggested  news¬ 
papers  could  conduct  their  own 
surveys  and  engage  in  research 
to  make  newspapers  better  and 
more  popular.  He  said  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  New  York  newspaper 
strike  the  papers  should  have 
conducted  a  survey  to  see  what 
people  most  missed  in  their  pa¬ 
pers.  He  added  that  news  as 
usual  is  not  enough. 

The  pollster  appeared  to  some 
of  the  editors  to  be  suggesting 
that  newspapers  have  their  own 
polls  taken  with  questions  asked 


in  such  a  way  that  they  wr  .ild 
get  a  better  break  than  in  a  oil 
conducted  for  television  ith 
somewhat  “loaded”  quest  ons 
favoring  that  media. 

The  editors  were  happy  to 
drop  the  role  of  whipping  toy 
long  enough  to  hear  Mrs.  '  lay 
Craig,  for  27  years  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  for  the  Cuy 
Gannett  Newspapers  of  M.une 
and  others,  chastise  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  in- 
.stead  of  newspaper  editors. 

LBJ’s  Conferences 

“President  Johnson  does  not, 
as  he  should,  hold  regular  sched¬ 
uled  press  conferences,”  ob¬ 
served  Mrs.  Craig  with  her 
usual  asperity.  “Foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  can’t  hang  around  the 
White  House  for  the  quickie- 
walkie-talkie  conferences.  There 
is  need  for  the  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  to  know  the  President 
and  their  questions  always  are 
informative  to  him  of  what  for¬ 
eign  countries  are  thinking.” 

Mrs.  Craig,  personally  very 
fond  of  President  Johnson,  re¬ 
cently  bought  at  auction  the 
bullhorn  he  used  at  street  cor¬ 
ners  to  speak  during  the  elec¬ 
tion  campaign  and  returned  it 
to  him  as  a  souvenir.  She  said 
he  is  reckless  when  he  goes  to 
the  White  House  gates  almost 
daily  to  greet  visitors.  She  has 
.scant  sympathy  for  his  state¬ 
ment  that  he  is  “lonely  behind 
the  iron  fence  of  the  White 
House,”  and  points  out  that  he 
spent  his  whole  life  trying  to 
get  behind  that  fence. 

Own  Backyard 

In  a  panel  on  “Resolved  that 
Community  Newspapers  Should 
Stick  in  their  Own  Backyard,” 
the  value  of  stress  on  local  news 
w’as  debated.  For  example,  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  smaller  papers  use 
the  New  York  Times  News 
Service  to  supplement  the  AP 
and  UPI  while  others  feel  that 
full  stress  should  be  given  to 
local  affairs. 

Ernest  Chard,  Portland  (Me.) 
Press  Herald,  warned  against 
confusion  of  purpose  and 
pointed  out  that  a  newspaper 
could  be  filled  so  much  more 
easily  with  news  service  fea¬ 
tures  instead  of  locally  devel¬ 
oped  ones. 

“You  disregard  at  your  peril 
your  main  source  of  strength, 
your  community  appeal,”  ob- 
.served  Mr.  Chard. 

William  Plante,  Beverly 
(Mass.)  Times,  pointed  out  the 
ereat  growth  of  communities, 
the  mobility  of  people,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  new  residents  who  are 
not  interested  primarily  in  pure¬ 
ly  local  news. 

“A  better  balanced  package  is 
the  answer,”  said  Mr.  Plante. 
“Sometimes  you  can  tie  in  na- 
(Coretinued  on  page  30) 
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We  could  sell  TTS®  operating 
units  on  price  alone. 

But  there  are  so  many 
other  selling  points: 

point  1  •  No  need  to  change  assembler  speeds  for  different  line  lengths — 
constant  monitoring  not  required. 

point  2.  They  do  not  make  keyboard  touch  heavier. 

point  3.  They  do  not  take  up  valuable  floor  space  ...  no  separate  consoles, 
cabinets  or  tape  readers  required. 

point  4*  Unhampered  by  dirty,  dusty  tape — not  subject  to  false  codes, 
point  S.  Can  be  easily  modified  for  code  rearrangement. 

point  6.  Mechanical.  Can  be  serviced  by  any  composing  room  machinist — 
after  a  short  tuition-free  course  at  the  Fairchild  Graphic  Technical  Center. 

points  7)  Sy  9^  ^9^  1X9  XXy  X39  X4^ 

Eight.  That’s  how  many  models  of  TTS  operating  units  there  are — for  all  makes  and  most  models  of 
linecasting  machines  including  Linotype  Elektron  and  Intertype  Monarch  and  Fotomatic.  With 
these  and  other  TTS  matched  components,  an  integrated  system  can  be  specifically  designed  for 
your  operation.  Even  if  you’re  thinking  "computer.” 

pomt  IS*  Fairchild  TTS  units  have  been  used  continuously  for  more  than 
30  years.  Over  8000  now  in  service. 

point  16.  TTS  has  a  performance  record  second  to  none  in  any  industry. 


•  TTS  has  a  performance  record  second  to  none  in  any  industry. 


Price  or  performance,  you’re  better  off  with  TTS®.  It  figures  ...  let  us  show  you.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 
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□  Please  have  a  TTS  Production  I  ritw _ 

Engineer  call.  ^ 


Criticism 

{Continued  from  page  28) 

tional  and  international  news 
locally.  For  example,  we  adopted 
a  Vietnam  village.  Readers  were 
put  in  the  front  line  of  action 
and  we  had  a  better  identifica¬ 
tion  with  news  from  Vietnam.” 

Mr.  Plante  sugge.sted  intelli- 
ffent  news  summaries  and  di¬ 
gests  for  handling  much  na¬ 
tional  and  international  news. 
He  made  a  personal  survey  of 
one  community  to  try  to  learn 
how  to  reach  new  readers  there. 
He  found  many  new  residents 
uninterested  in  community  af¬ 
fairs  and  said  editors  must 
grope  with  the  problem  of  get¬ 
ting  them  involved. 

Ideas  and  criticism  gained  in 
a  newspaper  exchange  program 
carried  out  each  year  by  the 
New  England  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  were  discussed  in 
a  panel  on  “What  New  Eng¬ 
land  Editors  Have  to  Say  About 
New  England  Newspapers.” 

Robert  Leeney,  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Reginier,  .said  some 
front  pages  are  all  wire  news 
while  local  news  and  pictures 
are  needed.  He  said  few  papers 
adequately  reflect  their  city  and 
state.  Study  of  the  papers,  he 
said,  showed  that  often  front 
pages  do  not  vary  enough.  There 
is  need,  too.  for  planned  makeup 
on  the  inside  pages,  he  reported. 

Some  editors  said  they  are 
impressed  with  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune's  experience 
with  the  use  of  smaller,  one-line 
headlines  and  more  Avhite  space. 
A  “stopper”  was  urged  for  each 
page,  to  attract  and  hold  the 
readers’  attention. 

Prof.  Frederick  C.  Barghoorn, 
Yale  University,  who  was  held 
prisoner  a  year  ago  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  an  address  about  the 
new  leadership  in  Moscow,  pre¬ 
dicted  new  changes  in  a  year 
or  so.  He  said  collective  leader¬ 
ship  with  divided  responsibility 
between  the  heads  of  the  party 
and  the  government  will  not 
last. 

Gov.  John  Dempsey  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  speaking  as  chairman 
of  the  New  England  Governors’ 
Conference,  urged  New  England 
newspapers  to  join  in  support 
of  regional  aims. 

“When  you  want  to  marshal 
resources  to  gain  a  worthy  ob¬ 
jective,  a  good  newspaper  offers 
an  ideal  rallying  point,”  said 
Gov.  Dempsey.  a  good 

newspaper  I  mean  one  with  the 
ability  to  dig  out  the  facts  for 
clear  presentation  in  its  news 
columns  and  the  skill  to  present 
opinions  forcefully  in  its  edi¬ 
torial  pages. 

“Understanding  grows  if  edi¬ 
tors  will  not  wait  until  they  are 
against  something  to  speak  out. 


Get  involved;  take  a  position 
for  something,  and  much  will  be 
accomplished.  I  know  that  legis¬ 
lators,  in  state  capitals  and  in 
Washington,  listen  to  newspa¬ 
pers.  So  do  other  public  officials, 
very  definitely  including  gov¬ 
ernors.  Get  involv’ed  as  deeply 
as  you  can  in  local,  .state  and 
regional  affairs.” 

Another  political  officeholder 
speaker  was  Rep.  John  Lindsay 
(R.-N.  Y.),  who  commented  on 
plans  for  the  reorganization  and 
reorientation  of  the  Republican 
Party. 

Herbert  Brucker,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Conrant,  presented  New 
England  Fellows  who  are  at¬ 
tending  the  University  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  under  a  professional 
journalism  fellowship  program 
sponsored  by  the  NESNE.  The 
society  also  sponsors  a  .series  of 
workshops  on  such  .subjects  as 
editorial  pages  and  women’s 
pages. 

Russell  G.  D’Oench  Jr.,  Mid¬ 
dletown  (Conn.)  Press,  was 
elected  president  of  the  society 
to  succe^  Charles  E.  Gallagher, 
Lynn  (Mass.)  Item.  William  L. 
Plante  Jr.,  N  ew  bury  p  or  t 
(Mass.)  News,  was  elected  vice- 
president  and  Ernest  W.  Chard, 
Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald 
Express  and  Telegram,  was 
elected  secretary.  The  treasurer, 
William  A.  Crouse,  Woonsocket 
(R.  I.)  Call,  was  re-electetl. 
Three  new  members  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  are:  War¬ 
ren  F.  Gardner,  Meriden 
(Conn.)  Record,  Thomas  W. 
(Jerber,  Com  ord  (N.  H.)  Moni¬ 
tor  and  Patriot;  James  A.  Hard¬ 
man  Jr.,  North  Adams  (Mass.) 
Tratiscript. 

Robert  W.  Bliss,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Hartford  Redevel¬ 
opment  Agency,  spoke  on  urban 
renewal  and  then  took  the  edi¬ 
tors  from  their  meeting  place, 
the  new  America  Hotel,  out  on 
the  adjoining  multi-million-dol- 
lar  Constitution  Plaza,  built  at 
second  story  height  and  wdth 
several  streets  running  under  it. 
The  vast  shopping  plaza  looked 
like  a  shimmering  fairyland 
with  tens  of  thousands  of  tiny 
white  lights  on  all  trees  and 
towers,  arranged  as  Christmas 
decorations  at  a  cost  of  $50,000. 

The  editors  also  visited  an 
“America  Goes  to  the  Polls”  ex¬ 
hibit  in  the  Travelers  Insurance 
Company  museum. 

• 

3  Editors  Promoted 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Hugh  B.  Patterson  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Arkansas  Gazette, 
has  announced  the  promotions 
of  three  editors  to  new  positions. 
They  are:  A.  R.  Nelson,  execu¬ 
tive  managing  editor;  William 
T.  Shelton,  day  managing  edi¬ 
tor;  and  Robert  B.  Douglas, 
night  managing  editor. 


CAROLS  BY  COMPUTER — Florida  Symphony  Conductor  Henry  Maier 
pretends  to  lead  the  computer  in  the  Orlando  Sentinel-Star  plant  in  a 
Christmas  carol  concert.  The  NCR  315  used  for  bookkeeping  and  type¬ 
setting  functions  produced  punched  tape  which  converted  music  of  the 
old  favorites  into  electronic  sounds.  Speakers  set  up  on  the  newspapers' 
building  boom  out  the  carols  at  noon  hour. 


Tragic  Note 
Mars  Pope’s 
India  Visit 


Bombay 

There  were  two  kinds  of  ten¬ 
sion  for  newsmen  during  Pope 
Paul’s  recent  visit  to  India,  and 
the  combination  made  it  a  tough 
story  to  cover. 

First  there  was  the  constant 
pressure  to  maintain  communi¬ 
cations  under  trying  conditions, 
get  camera  positions,  press  ac¬ 
creditations,  transportation — the 
list  is  endless  on  a  big  story 
like  this. 

But  even  worse  was  the  ten¬ 
sion  resulting  from  constant 
fear  that  one  of  the  Hindu  fa¬ 
natics  who  had  been  beating 
anti-Catholic  war  drums  for 
weeks  might  decide  to  act  the 
moment  the  Pope  put  foot  on 
Indian  soil. 

This  second  point  meant  all 
news  organizations  had  to 
watch  the  Pope’s  every  move, 
the  crowds  around  him  and 
even  any  large  gathering  at 
distant  points  throughout 
sprawling  Bombay. 

One  photographer  was  killed 
and  three  were  injured  during 
the  Pope’s  drive  into  the  city 
through  near-riotous  crowds 
who  turned  out  to  welcome  him 
to  India  Dec.  2. 

A  military  truck  carrjdng 
photographers  in  a  motorcade 
jiassed  beneath  a  low-hanging 
overpass  and  photographers 
standing  while  busy  with  their 


cameras,  were  knocked  into  the 
.street. 

Pliulographer  Killed 

Shyam  Khalinjar,  a  Bombay 
stringer  for  Asia  Magazine  died 
of  brain  injuries  a  few  hours 
later.  Gerhard  Rauchwetter  of 
the  Deutche  Presse  Agency, 
Kishore  Parikh  of  New  Delhi’s 
Hindustan  Times  and  Akhtar 
Hussain  of  London’s  Daily  Mail 
were  injured.  (The  Pope  was 
reported  to  have  given  a  jjurse 
of  $5,000  to  the  Khalinjar 
family.) 

NBC  Cameraman  Joe  Oexle 
is  ci’edited  with  pulling  three 
other  photographers  down  into 
the  truck  seconds  before  they 
would  have  been  hit. 

Church  officials  said  nearly 
1,000  newsmen,  photographers 
and  broadcasters  were  accred¬ 
ited  for  the  Pope’s  visit  but  that 
appeared  a  little  high. 

Many  American  news  organi¬ 
zations — because  this  was  the 
second  foreign  tour  by  Pope 
Paul — scaled  down  the  veritable 
armies  of  newsmen  and  photog¬ 
raphers  assigned  to  the  Holy 
Land  affair. 

There  was  a  wide  variety  of 
opinions  among  newsmen  on 
arrangements  and  facilities  for 
coverage.  The  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  generally  got  good  marks, 
but  Vatican  press  aides  got 
knocks. 

The  only  real  scuffie  between 
newsmen,  photographers  and 
officials  came  during  the  Pope’s 
visit  to  an  orphanage.  The  press 
corps  had  it  out  with  Vatican 
security  men  at  that  point  and 
a  few  windows  were  shattered 
but  it  was  nothing  serious. 
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COMPETENT  CRAFTSMEN  PREFER  WOOD  FLONG  MATS 


Photographed  in  Lille  by  United  Preas  International  Compiz. 


Wherever  you  see  good,  clean,  sharp  newspaper  printing  in  any  one  of  our  50  United 
States,  chances  are  you’ll  find  Wood  Flong  mats  in  that  paper’s  stereotyping  department. 
This,  however,  is  expected  of  Wood  Flong  because  we’ve  specialized  in  making  better  mats 
for  53  years.  Incidentally,  mats  are  our  only  product  and  significant  improvements,  such 
as  the  mill-coated  mat,  the  mill-conditioned  mat,  the  one-piece,  no-pack  mat  and  theR.O.P. 
color  one-piece,  no-pack  mat  were  aU  Wood  Flong  developments.  And-all  these  better¬ 
ments  make  for  better  mats  and  higher-quality  reproduction.  That’s  why  competent 
craftsmen  prefer  Wood  Flong  Mats!  r"**" 

One-pi*ee  SUPER  FLONG  no  pack  mat- A  NEW  ERA  IN  STEREOTyP/NG  I 

WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION  , 


HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 
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The  Responsibilities  of  the  Press 
In  an  Election  Year 


By  Stephanie  Swiatkowski 


In  a  little  village  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia  an  American  spoke  to 
her  skeptical  relatives: 

“It’s  not  dangerous  in 
America.  Our  newspapers 
and  magazines  always  print 
what  the  people  think  of  the 
candidates.  When  I  go  home, 
I  promise  to  send  you  such 
clippings.” 

A  short  time  later  they 
received  the  articles  she  had 
promised  them  before  the 
November  elections  and,  con¬ 
vinced  now  of  what  she  had 
told  them,  they  wrote  her  a 
brief  note: 

“We  never  realized  such 
things  were  possible.  Your 
press  must  have  a  great  re¬ 
sponsibility  .  .  .” 

The  press  does  and  always 
will  have  a  great  respon¬ 
sibility:  the  responsibility  to 
inform  the  people,  to  gener¬ 
ate  interest  in  our  elections, 
to  present  its  views  clearly 
and  accurately,  and  to  help 
the  people  form  sound  opin¬ 
ions  about  the  candidates. 

From  the  penny  newspa¬ 
per  of  Benjamin  Franklin  to 
the  five  and  ten  cent  papers 
of  today,  the  press  has  been 
serving  the  public  daily,  es¬ 
pecially  coming  into  promi¬ 
nence  during  election  cam¬ 
paigns,  informing  us,  at  a 
moment’s  notice,  of  vital  and 
sometimes  human  -  interest 


Samuel  J.  Lefrak,  president  ol  the  Letrak  Organization,  presents 
Stephanie  Swiatkowski  with  $100  savings  bond,  as  first  prize  in  an  essay 
contest  sponsored  by  Jewish  War  Veterans.  Miss  Swiatkowski,  a  student 
at  Mater  Christi  High  School  in  College  Point,  also  won  a  gold  medal 
for  her  essay,  "Responsibilities  of  the  American  Press  In  An  Election 
Year."  Looking  on  (center)  is  Mrs.  Edward  Gottlieb,  widow  of  the 
editor  of  the  Long  Island  Press,  in  whose  name  the  journalism  contest 
was  established. 


happenings  in  the  lives  of 
the  candidates. 

These  candidates,  the  is¬ 
sues  at  hand,  and  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  American  politi¬ 
cal  party  are  aired  daily  in 
our  newspapers,  serving  as 
a  reminder  to  exercise  our 
voting  franchise  as  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  assist¬ 
ing  the  public  in  becoming 
familiar  with  voting  proce¬ 
dures,  and  informing  them 
of  the  opinions  of  the  candi¬ 
dates. 

The  press  of  today  knows 
that  it  has  a  responsibility  to 


express  itself  clearly  to  the 
voters.  Though  it  often  de¬ 
clares  itself  as  backing  a  cer¬ 
tain  candidate,  it  still  pre¬ 
sents  both  sides  of  the  story 
and  realizes  that  its  report¬ 
ing  must  be  accurate,  com¬ 
plete,  and  impartial.  In  our 
modem  times,  reporters 
travel  with  the  candidates, 
getting  first  hand  reports  of 
the  situations,  often  using 
this  opportunity  to  get  the 
approval  of  the  candidate 
himself  on  a  feature  article. 

But  the  press  doesn’t  count 
only  on  feature  articles  to  in¬ 


Editor  Finds  He  Escorted 
‘Killer’  in  Treasure  Hunt 


Green  Con'e  Springs,  Fla. 

Many  a  city  editor  has  moaned 
of  the  crackpots  who  bring  their 
schemes  to  his  desk. 

Duncan  Lawrence  Groner  Jr., 
publisher-editor  of  the  weekly 
Clay  County  Crescent  and  erst¬ 
while  judge  of  human  nature, 
this  week  might  have  traded  his 
country-style  nut  for  the  big  city 
garden  variety. 

Mr.  Groner  found  himself  in 
the  position  of  having  given  two 
columns  of  front  page  play  to  a 
man  he  characterized  as  “treas¬ 
ure  hunter,  poet,  nomad  and 
teller  of  tall  tales.” 

The  man.  Jack  R.  Bell  Sr., 
was  more  to  the  point.  He  called 
himself  a  murderer. 

Bell,  56,  confessed  to  Arkansas 


police  returning  him  to  that 
state  from  Florida  that  he  had 
sawed  off  his  friend’s  head  and 
chucked  head  and  body  into  a 


fluence  the  people.  In  t  li- 
torials  and  signed  colun  ns 
the  newspapers  present  tl  ^-ir 
personal  opinions  on  cai  ii- 
dates  and  issues.  Written  )y 
experts  in  their  fields  ^  no 
generally  have  strong  bi’  k- 
grounds  in  and  opinions  of 
their  work,  these  views  ;.nd 
interpretations  of  issues  >f- 
ten  give  the  public  insirht 
into  the  meaning  of  curn  nt 
news,  insight  that  the  lay¬ 
man,  without  the  knowledge 
of  an  expert,  might  other¬ 
wise  miss  in  his  ritual  scan¬ 
ning  of  the  headlines.  In 
these  columns  the  papers  are 
often  partial  and  present  a 
candidate  in  a  favorable 
light,  but  the  rest  of  the  i>a- 
per,  the  actual  news,  stories, 
is  impartial  and  honest, 
serving  to  inform  the  people 
of  the  issues  at  hand,  giving 
sufficient  facts  to  help  the 
voter  make  an  intelligent 
choice. 

In  a  democratic  society 
such  as  ours  we  cherish  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  but  that 
press,  with  the  freedom  to 
print  what  is  fit,  has  the 
responsibility  to  remember 
that  it  helps  us  to  elect  our 
government  and  often  has  a 
great  influence  on  public 
opinion.  It  is  up  to  that  same 
press  to  see  that  it  uses  this 
influence  to  help  our  society 
grow  in  the  light  of  democ¬ 
racy. 

“Only  when  there  is  a 
strong  free  press,  with  an 
unfailing  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility,  can  tiTith  flourish 
and  man  grow  to  his  maxi¬ 
mum  capability.”  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower 


Told  of  the  confession  by  a 
reporter,  Mr.  Groner  was,  to 
say  the  least,  startled. 

Several  weeks  ago  Bell  pre¬ 
sented  himself  at  the  editor’s 
office  with  what  he  called  a 
mar\’elous  machine,  a  990  super¬ 
scope.  It  was  a  metal  detector 
worth  about  $160. 

Bell  told  —  truthfully  —  of 
having  hunted  treasure  around 
the  country,  saying  he  found 
only  one  item  worthy  of  note — 
a  cache  of  600  silver  dollars. 

Mr.  Groner  was  a  reporter  27 
years  before  turning  to  the 


V 


“peace  of  a  weekly”  two  years 
ago.  He  said  he’s  always  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  good  story. 

“I  was  interested  in  digging 
up  Civil  War  stuff  and  took  him 
(Bell)  to  the  site  of  every  Civil 
War  skirmish  we  had  around 
here,”  Mr.  Groner  said. 

On  Nov.  12,  following  the 
expeditions,  Mr.  Groner  wrote 
about  Bell  in  the  Crescent.  It 
told  how  Bell  had  sold  his  “mag¬ 
nificent  relic  finder”  to  a  bank 
teller,  an  amatuer  archaeologist, 
for  $50. 

Wyman  figures  he  got  a  bar¬ 
gain.  Groner  figures  he’s  lucky 
to  be  alive. 

When  the  news  of  the  confes¬ 
sion  was  broken  to  him  by  a 
reporter,  Mr.  Groner  said,  “look¬ 
ing  back  on  the  times  I  was  way, 
way  off  in  the  woods  with  him 
it  just  seems  impossible  to  me. 

“He  was  the  mildest,  meekest, 
gentlest  guy.  He  didn’t  cuss,  he 
didn’t  drink,  he  didn’t  smoke.  I 


find  it  difficult  to  believe  any  of 
this  ever  happened.” 

Bell  was  extradited  for  parole 
violation.  Back  in  Arkansas, 
police  charged  him  with  murder. 


Los  Angeles  Times 
On  3-Desk  System 


Los  Angeles 
The  Los  Angeles  Times  has 
ended  the  universal  copy  desk 
procedure.  Instead,  three  desks 
— metropolitan,  national  and 
foreign — each  with  their  own 
copy  chief  and  staff,  process  the 
news. 

Managing  editor  Frank  Have 
comments:  “Purpose  of  the  ne 
concept  is  to  allow  copy  editor! 
to  become  better  informed  about 
a  particular  area.” 

Each  desk  is  responsible  for 
copy  editing,  head  writing,  and  tj 
placement  of  its  own  news.  The  -j 
executive  news  editor  correlates  j 
the  total  product. 
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wi  i  THE  HOE  COLORMATIC  YOU  CAN  THINK  BIG... OR  SMALL!  Either  and  engineering  achievements  embodied  in  the  Hoe  Colormatic. 

wa  it's  profitable  thinking.  For  the  Hoe  Colormatic  is  a  flexible  These  include  the  ability  to  print  70,000  papers  per  hour... the 

pn  s,  adaptable  to  any  size  circulation  or  production  require-  most  reliable  and  simplified  ink  motion  system  ever  developed, 

me  't.  For  example,  publishers  with  as  little  as  30,000  circula-  with  color  facilities  built  into  every  unit  as  standard  equipment 

tior  nave  ordered  Hoe  Colormatic  presses  of  as  few  as  two  units,  and  allowing  complete  color  changeover  in  a  matter  of  min- 

wh  e  there  is  virtually  no  limit  to  the  number  of  Colormatic  utes...plus  many  other  unique  features.  So,  whatever  the  size, 

un  3  which  might  be  required  by  a  large  metropolitan  daily  whatever  the  situation,  whatever  the  number...  let  us 

wit  t  a  circulation  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  In  all  cases,  fl figure  with  you  on  the  Hoe  Colormatic.  It’s  sure  to  add  up. 
put  ishers  and  their  press  operators  profit  by  the  design  colormatic  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  East  138th  Street,  Bronx  54,  N.  Y. 


CLASSIFIED  CI.IMC 


Norfolk:  It’s  a  Story 
Of  Consistent  Growth 

By  Stan  FinsneHs 

CAM.  Pr<ivi<i<‘iii'(‘  Journal  and  ltidl«‘lin 


What  siM'cial  iiiffmlients  must 
Ih‘  put  toprethpi’  to  fjivp  a  news¬ 
paper  an  inij)ressive  >rain  in 
Classified  advertising? 

How  do  you  move  Classified 
linage  up,  year  after  year? 

Take  a  look  at  the  Norfolk 
(Va.)  V  irgininn-Pilot  and 
Li'dilcr-SUir.  Since  Ifiofi  an  in¬ 
crease  of  nearly  1(1  million  lines 
has  more  than  doubled  revenue. 

In  Media  Records  pejr^ed 
the  Virjrinian-Pilot  at  1211(1  posi¬ 
tion  amon}>:  morninp  newsjiapers 
and  the  Ledper-Star  at  .‘Ifith 
place  ainoiif;  evenin>r  news¬ 
papers.  By  the  end  of  IDfill,  the 
morninir  paper  had  climbed  to 
8th  and  the  evening  paper  to  (5th 
place.  With  two  Canadian  news¬ 
papers  amonp  the  leaders,  it  was 
4th  in  the  U.S. 

CAM  John  Grant  lists  seven 
requisites  for  success  in  buildinj; 
Classified  linage,  in  this  order 
of  importance: 

1.  Economic  climate  of  market 

2.  100%  management  commit¬ 
ment  and  support 

3.  Aggressive  and  capable 
sales  staff 

4.  Adequate  and  fair  rate 
structure. 

5.  A  top-flight  product. 

(>.  Reader  acceptance 

7.  Strong  and  continuing  pro¬ 
motion 

The  Classified  growth  story  in 
Norfolk  indicates  that  the  right 
things  were  done  at  the  right 
time  in  the  right  way,  with  the 
enthusiastic  support  of  top 
management. 

Grant  says  that  one  big  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  Norfolk  operation 
might  be  that  he  reports  directly 
to  the  Publisher  and/or  Assist¬ 
ant  Publisher. 

Sale?*  SlaflT  Upgraded 

The  Classified  sales  staff  has 
been  dramatically  upgraded.  It 
is  not  operated  as  a  training 
ground  for  the  other  ad  depart¬ 
ments.  In  the  eyes  of  manage¬ 
ment,  it  ranks  on  the  same  level 
with  the  Retail  and  General 
staffs. 

Salesmen  are  trained  to  give 
service  comparable  to  that  ren¬ 
dered  by  good  advertising  agen¬ 
cies.  They  are  expected  to  become 
important  to  their  accounts  and 
be  capable  of  influencing  adver¬ 
tising  decisions  and  budgets. 

Salesmen  are  not  overlooked 
with  accounts.  This  enables  them 
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to  concentrate  on  key  advertisers 
and  allows  time  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  business.  They  are 
provided  with  professional  sell¬ 
ing  tools,  visuals  and  sales  pre¬ 
sentations. 

The  outside  .sales  staff  is 
backed  uj)  by  a  well-trained 
telephone  sales  group  that  han¬ 
dles  smaller  contiact  accounts 
and  assists  salesmen  with  copy 
r»*ceived  by  telej)hone. 

The  transient  telephone  group 
concentrates  on  selling  multiple 
insertions  and  result-getting 
copy. 

.'■•old  VI  illioiil  ‘Giiiioiicks* 

The  Norfolk  newsj)a))ers  have 
no  bulk  space  contracts  but  work 
only  with  daily  contracts.  There 
is  a  sliding  .scale  rate  for  both 
multii)le  insertions  and  ad  size 
on  both  contract  and  transient. 

No  Classified  advertising  is 
sold  with  reduced  rates  or  “gim¬ 
micks.” 

Experience  has  proved,  in  this 
situation  at  least,  that  Classified 
Display  has  not  detracted  from 
the  impact  or  effectiveness  of 
transient,  nor  has  it  reduced  the 
paper’s  revenue  by  switching 
business  over  from  the  Retail 
Department. 

Transient  ads  have  shown  a 
continuing  and  healthy  increase 
as  the  volume  of  Classified  Dis¬ 
play  has  grown.  Accounts  that 
switched  from  Retail  Display  to 
Classified  Display,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  have  increased  their 
advertising  budgets  with  the 
newspapers. 

A  (JuNKic  Example 

Grant  likes  to  refer  to  what 
he  calls  a  classic  example  that 
proves  that  advertisers  like  it 
the  way  Classified  is  run  in  Nor¬ 
folk.  He  cites  one  advertiser  who 
had  been  spending  less  than  $500 
a  month  in  Retail  and  between 
$50  and  $75  a  month  in  Classi¬ 
fied.  Through  good  servicing 
and  assistance,  the  Classified  in¬ 
vestment  was  increased  to  more 
than  $4,000  per  month.  Classified 
proved  to  be  this  advertiser’s 
most  productive  medium.  The 
additional  budget  came  from 
other  media. 

The  Norfolk  newspapers  fol¬ 
low  rigid  acceptance  policies  that 
do  a  good  job  of  keeping  out 
misleading  and  “bait”  adver¬ 
tising. 


John  Grant,  CAM,  looks  at  typical  Classified  promotion  ad  prepared 
by  Maurice  Bennett,  right,  sales  promotion  manager  of  the  Norfolk 
ne(rvspapers. 


Grant  has  been  insistent  that 
Classified  be  given  a  strong  and 
continuing  i)rogram  of  support¬ 
ing  in-paper  jjromotion.  Many 
newspapers  have  bigger  promo¬ 
tion  programs,  but  the  one  in 
Norfolk  sticks  to  a  full  page  a 
week  in  both  the  morning  and 
evening  papers.  The  program 
runs  48  weeks  out  of  the  year. 
Classified  promotion  is  never 
scheduled  as  filler  coj)y;  it  gets 
top  priority. 

The  kick-off  ad  in  one  promo¬ 
tion  series  was  a  picture  of  a 
battleship  and  a  “suggestion” 
that  the  way  to  sell  it  was 
through  Classified  advertising. 

Here’s  the  record: 


Linex  I9.=i(;  1968 

M  4.297,788  8,882,9113 

E  .•>,488.746  9,168,788 

.S  1,338,920  2,234,607 


1964 

(est.) 

9,444,000 

9,616,000 

2,312,000 


Grant’s  staff  includes  34  full 
and  12  part  time  people.  There 
are  10  outside  salesmen  and  3 
girls  on  phones.  A  telephone 
room  staff  consists  of  10  full 
and  2  part  time  women.  The 
counter  staff  consists  of  4  full 
time  people  and  4  part-timers. 
The  Classified  Department  han¬ 
dles  the  marked  paper  operation. 
Non-sales  and  clerical  people 
make  uji  the  remainder. 

• 

Ex-Copy  Etiilor  in  Job 

Boston 

Robert  G.  Prentiss,  former 
cojiy  editor  on  the  Sprinp field 
(Mass.)  Union,  has  been  ap- 
liointed  senior  public  informa¬ 
tion  officer  in  the  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Public  Works.  In 
the  recent  primary  election  he 
failed  to  win  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  state  represen¬ 
tative  from  Pittsfield  by  a  mar¬ 
gin  of  131  votes. 


Floriila  Tinien  Uiiitni 
Has  Century  Tra«lition 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

The  Florida  Times-Union  will 
celebrate  its  lOOth  anniversary 
of  jiublishing  Dec.  27  with  a 
special  edition,  “Crowning  a 
Century  in  Florida.” 

Centennial  editor  Richard 
Martin  and  his  assistant,  A1 
Erxleben,  hark  back  to  the  Civil 
War  and  foi  ward  to  2064  for 
copy. 

The  color-studded  edition  will 
be  included  in  regular  Sunday 
newspapers.  Street  copies  and 
extras  will  l)e  sold  for  50c. 

Included  in  the  Centennial 
will  lie  a  40-page  tabloid  detail¬ 
ing  the  history  of  the  Times- 
Union  from  its  founding  as  the 
Union  while  Jacksonville  was 
occupied  by  Federal  forces  fol¬ 
lowing  the  War  Between  the 
States. 

• 

New  Writings  Awards 

Richardson  Homes  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  offering  $2,100  in  cash 
prizes  for  stories  on  the  mobile 
or  factory-built  house  which  are 
published  in  newspapers  be¬ 
tween  Jan.  1  and  June  30,  1965. 
Details  may  be  obtained  from 
Marley  Cole,  chairman  of  the 
press  relations  committee,  Rich¬ 
ardson  Homes  Corporation,  Elk¬ 
hart,  Ind.  i 

S500  Prize  for  Story  | 

Washington 

Flank  Carey,  an  Associated 
Press  science  writer,  has  won 
the  $500  Epilepsy  Foundation  j 
award  for  1964.  His  winning  ■ 
article,  a  report  on  progress  in  | 
the  treatment  of  epilepsy,  was 
written  for  AP  Newsfeatures 
and  published  last  June  7. 
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Send  the  Supps...  and  you  take  over  fast! 


REACHING  12  MILLION  FAMILIES  THROUGH  74  STRONG  NEWSPAPERS-ALWAYS  ON  SUNDAY 


PARADE  PUBLICATIONS  INC.,  733  THIRD  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  10017 


PLBLIC  RELATIONS 

PR-New  York  Serves 
As  Big  City  Office 


You  can  now  open  your  office 
in  New  York  City  with  your 
name  posted  on  the  main  floor 
Iward  of  a  Madison  Avenue 
buildinp  for  as  little  as  $25  up 
to  $100  a  month,  depending  on 
the  type  of  service  you  require. 

A  listing  in  the  Manhattan 
telephone  directory  is  thrown  in 
at  no  extra  charge,  according  to 
James  H.  Kennedy,  who  provides 
the  .service  known  as  PR-New 
York  Inc. 

Mr.  Kennedy  operates  the 
James  H.  Kennedy  Company  at 
6  Old  Orchaixl  Road,  Westport, 
Conn.,  and  commutes  a  couple  of 
days  a  week  to  PR-New  York’s 
office  at  342  Madison  Ave. 

The  manager  is  Mrs.  Bruce 
Hopkins,  who  as  Wilma  Sohl, 
had  14  years’  experience  on  the 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen.  Her 
husband  was  a  staff  photogrra- 
pher  for  the  New  York  Mirror. 

PR-New  York  works  only  for 
other  PR  professionals,  usually 
in  PR  firms,  but  also  directly 
for  for  a  company  without  PR 
counsel. 

“We  only  want  New  York 
representation,  not  accounts,’’ 
Mr.  Kennedy  said. 

Ku|p> 

Hourly  rates  are  charged  for 
handling  special  joBs  for  out-of- 
town  clients,  when  they  don’t 
come  to  New  York  themselves. 
Among  them  are  Bernard  E. 
Ury  Associates  and  Howard  Sig- 
mond,  both  Chicago;  Editorial 
Associates.  Detroit ;  Kalman, 
Rogers  &  Smith,  New  Orleans; 
and  Jim  Hanyen  &  Associates, 
Los  Angeles. 

Service  charges  range  from 
$1.50  (“Send  me  the  names  of 
the  following  publications’  ship¬ 
ping  editors)  to  several  hundred 
dollars.  PR  men  usually  can 
think  up  plenty  of  things  for 
their  “New  York  staff”  to  do. 

The  other  day,  for  example, 
Howard  Sigmond  had  a  “Bird 
Man”  he  wanted  publicized. 
Joseph  Fink  has  developed  a 
product  called  “Roost-no-More” 
which  he  is  going  to  spray  on 
trees  along  the  Inaugural  route 
in  Washington.  PR-New  York 
got  Mr.  Fink  radio  and  tv  time. 

Then,  when  Kalman,  Rogers 
and  Smith  of  New  Orleans 
wanted  to  announce  that  their 
client,  Samuel  J.  Recile,  was 
going  to  build  the  world’s  tallest 
hotel  in  that  city,  the  New  York 
Times  was  interested  and  ran 
both  a  picture  and  a  story. 

The  charge  was  $3  to  “Get  an 


appointment  with  us  for  Mr. — . 
We’ll  come  lO  New  York  City 
whenever  he’ll  see  us.  We’ve 
been  trying  for  months.”  The 
appointment  was  set  up  and 
proved  satisfactory. 

For  making  changes  on  a  pre¬ 
pared  press  release  to  give  it  a 
local  slant,  the  purchase .  of 
glossies  of  two  pictures,  and  the 
preparation  of  new  captions,  the 
total  cost,  including  reproduc¬ 
tion  charges,  was  $100. 

Robert  E.  Simpson,  recently 
retired  after  over  30  years  on 
the  Times  .staff,  is  one  of  the 
free-lancers  who  are  on  call  bv 
PR-New  York. 

“While  ))er.sonal  contacts  and 
friendships  can  be  a  plus  factor, 
what  really  counts  is  the  quality 
of  the  ideas  and  the  material.” 
Mr.  Kennedy  said.  “As  an  ex¬ 
ample,  early  this  year  when  the 
-Million  Dollar  Round  Table  was 
meeting  in  Miami,  one  of  the 
speakers  told  about  wife  insur¬ 
ance. 

“We  presented  the  idea  to 
Sylvia  Porter,  the  syndicated 
columnist  on  the  New  York  Post. 


The  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism 
has  announce<l  the  winners  of 
$14,400  in  fellowships  and 
scholarships  that  represent  par¬ 
tial  aid  for  15  students  in  the 
current  academic  year. 

Albert  F.  Caperton,  Richmond, 
Va.,  was  named  winner  of  the 
Major  General  Julius  Ochs  Ad¬ 
ler  Scholarship  (worth  $1,000). 
Before  coming  to  Columbia,  Mr. 
Caperton  was  a  reporter  for  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader. 

Joseph  S.  Drew,  Glens  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  and  Lawrence  K.  Miller, 
Minneapolis,  were  named  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Benjamin  Franklin 
Journalism  Scholarship,  (Worth 
$1,200  each).  Mr.  Drew  worked 
on  the  news  desk  of  the  Glens 
Falls  Post-Star  in  the  summers 
of  1963  and  1964.  Mr.  Miller 
was  a  reporter  for  Minneapolis 
Suburban  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Eight  New  York  City  students 
were  named  to  receive  Frank  J. 
Hause  Scholarship  which  total 
$7,250.  Those  named  were  Lynne 
D.  Abraham.  Marilyn  Berger, 
Michael  Bowler,  Angelo  M.  Do- 
nofrio,  Harriet  Jackson,  Lawr¬ 
ence  S.  Simonberg,  Iv'an  M. 


Under  her  instructions,  we  de¬ 
veloped  additional  material. 
.4nd  she  used  it  in  a  column 
published  in  all  of  her  papers. 
Members  of  the  Round  Table 
.said  millions  of  dollars  of  life 
insurance  on  wives  followed.” 

From  his  own  office,  Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  serves  Spear  &  Staff,  in¬ 
vestment  advisory  service,  of 
Bab.son  Park,  Mass.  Three  years 
ago,  he  arranged  to  have  a  col¬ 
umn  (“Successful  Investing”) 
by  Roger  E.  Spear  syndicated  by 
General  Features  Corp. 

This  year  S.  George  Little,  the 
syndicate’s  president,  prevailed 
upon  Mr.  Spear  to  write  a  50- 
page  booklet,  “Guide  to  Success¬ 
ful  Investing.”  It  sells  for  $1. 

“In  its  third  week  now,  this 
booklet  is  selling  at  a  rate  of 
1,000  a  week,”  Mr.  Kennedy 
said.  “The  total  is  expected  to 
reach  w’ell  over  100,000.” 

A  graduate  of  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  in  1950, 
Mr.  Kennedy  began  his  career 
as  a  textile  engineer.  McGraw- 
Hill  executives  persuaded  him 
to  write  about  textiles  and  he 
joined  Textile  World  in  its 
Atlanta  bureau.  He  became  man¬ 
aging  editor  in  1953.  The  next 
year  he  left  to  become  director 
of  communications  of  Bruce 
Payne  &  Associates,  manage¬ 
ment  consultants.  In  1957,  he 
started  his  own  firm. 


Weissman,  and  Gary  L.  Zwibel. 

Miss  Abraham,  a  1964  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  was  a  reporter  for  Manhat¬ 
tan  East.  Miss  Jackson,  wTote 
for  Freedomways  magazine.  Mr. 
Simonberg  was  editor-in-chief  of 
Phoenix,  student  newspaper  of 
Queens  College.  Mr.  Weissman 
worked  part-time  for  CBS-tv 
news.  Mr.  Zw’ibel,  worked  for 
NBC  News. 

The  Maxwell  M.  Geffen 
Scholarship  ($750)  was  awarded 
to  Colin  R.  MacKinnon,  Dayton. 
He  was  a  reporter  and  column¬ 
ist  for  the  College  of  Wooster 
newspaper  and  fiction  editor  for 
the  college  magazine. 

The  George  A.  Hough  Scholar¬ 
ship  was  awarded  to  Denton  L. 
Watson,  Hartford,  ($500).  Mr. 
Watson  was  employed  as  a 
printer  at  the  Hartford  Courant. 

The  $1,500  Marti -Ibanez 
Scholarship  was  awarded  to 
Lawrence  R.  Meyer,  Chicago. 

A  $1,000  scholarship  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Newspaper  Guild 
of  New  York  was  awarded  to 
David  B.  Sanford,  Denver.  He 
was  a  book  reviewer  for  the 
Denver  Post. 


$14,400  in  Scholarships 
For  15  Columbia  Students 


N.  J.  Judge  Orders 


Transfer  of  Stockj 


In  Trenton  Times 


Trenton,  N.  J 
Judge  Edward  V.  Martino 
Superior  Court  has  ordered  t 
return  of  901  shares  of  stock  oi 
the  Trenton  Times  Corpoiationl 
by  the  James  Kemey  Founda-^ 
tion  to  the  Trust  establishedf 
under  the  will  of  Judge  Jameti 
Kemey  and  to  the  corporation 
treasury. 

Ruling  in  an  action  brought'] 
by  some  Kemey  heirs  again 
Thomas  L.  Kerney  and  John  E-j 
Kemey,  the  judge  concluded{ 
that  the  Trust  should  hold  1,5^ 
share.o,  the  Trenton  Timei  j 
treasury  813  shares,  and  the  I 
Foundation  283  shares.  j 

Plaintiffs  in  the  .suit 


were^^ 

Mary  Kerney  Kuser,  Peggy  | 
Kerney  McNeil,  James  Kemeyf 
Jr.  and  several  grandchildren^] 
of  Judge  Kemey,  who  died  . 
April  8,  1934.  Judge  Kerney 
left  1,537  shares  of  stock — a  | 
58.35%  interest  in  the  company 
— in  his  estate.  His  will  directed 
that  the  stock  Ite  transferred  to 
his  widow  Sarah,  and  six  chil¬ 
dren,  as  trustees. 

Mrs.  Kemey  died  on  June  18, 
1960  and  a  daughter,  Katherine 
Kemey  Welling,  died  some  time 
later. 

Judge  Martino  disallowed  an 
alleged  debt  by  Mrs.  Kemey 
against  the  Tmst  in  the  amount 
of  $189,855.  He  also  found  that 
ceitain  deferred  compensation 
agreements  for  Thomas,  John 
and  James  Kemey  were  invalid. 

His  ruling  left  in  the  ^ames 
Kemey  Foundation,  created  for 
charitable  purposes,  32  shares 
of  Times  stock  which  were 
purchased  from  John  Sines  in 
1938  for  $25,600. 

In  a  review'  of  the  various 
stock  transactions,  the  judge 
noted  that  the  Times  had  a  sur¬ 
plus  on  Dec.  31,  1934  of 

$911,891. 


PR  Firm  Retracts 
And  Settles  Suit 
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Selvage  &  Lee  Inc.  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  $2,000,000  suit 
brought  against  the  firm  by 
William  X.  Scheinman  of  New 
Y’’ork,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  York,  has  been  settled  out 
of  court  for  $7,827.96. 

The  public  relations  firm  re¬ 
tracted  a  statement  made  about 
Mr.  Scheinman  in  connection 
with  a  v’isit  he  made  to  Angola, 
Africa,  in  1960.  Selvage  &  Lee 
reported  that  it  had  relied  on  j 
photostatic  copies  of  official 
records  of  Angola  border  guards  | 
on  the  Congo  line,  w'hich  subse-  1 
quently  were  proven  to  be  in-  I 
correct.  I 
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There’s  more  to  New  England 
than  ski-slopes  and  snow. . . 


Cannon  Mt.,  Franconia,  N.H. — Nno  Enpland  Council  Photo 


THIS  MESSAGE  IS  SPONSORED  BY  THESE 

I.EADINCi  NEW  ENGLAND  NEWSPAPERS: 
ley 

int  MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

Portland  Press  Herald  (m).  Express  (e),  Telegram  (s) 
VERMONT 

fl6S 

fpj,  Barrc-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E), 

j.gg  Burlington  Free  Press  (m).  Rutland  Herald  (  m  ) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

lur-  Boston  Globe  (m&e),  Boston  Globe  (s),  Brockton 
of  Enterprise  &  Times  (e),  Fall  River  Herald  News  (e), 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (e),  Gardner  News  (e), 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (m&e),  Lynn  Item  (e), 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&s) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (e),  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (e), 
Springfield  Daily  News  (e).  Union  (m),  Republican  (s). 
an-  Taunton  Gazette  (e),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (D), 
suit  Worcester  Telegram  (m&s),  Worcester  Gazette  (e) 
by 

lew  RHODE  ISLAND 

■  0^  Pawtucket  Times  (e).  Providence  Bulletin  (e), 
out  Providence  Journal  (M&s),  Woonsocket  Call  (E) 

re-  CONNECTICUT 

'7"^  Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (m&e),  Bridgeport  Post  (s). 
tion  Bristol  Press  (e),  Hartford  Courant  (m), 

Hartford  Courant  (s),  Hartford  Times  (e), 

^  Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (m&e), 

Middletown  Press  (e).  New  Britain  Herald  (e). 
ciw  Haven  Journal-Courier  (m). 

New  Haven  Register  (e&s), 

.  ■  Norwich  Bulletin  (m&s),  Torrington  Register  (e), 
Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (m&e), 

Waterbury  Republican  (m&s) 


.  .  .  and  some  of  the  nation’s  liest  newspapers.  Newspapers 
are  the  only  advertising  medium  that  gives  you  lOO^f 
coverage  of  the  region,  and  at  the  lowest  cost- 
per-thousand  .  .  .  and  with  a  local  touch. 


Skiingr’s  fun  (and  profitable,  too)  —  but 
New  England’s  favorite  sport  is  spending! 


Winter  vacationists  beat  a  path  to  New  England  as  soon  as 
the  first  snowflakes  fall.  And  they’re  part  of  an  industry 
that  brings  over  a  billion  dollars  to  the  region.  But  New 
England  makes  much  more  than  snow,  and  provides  the 
nation  with  considerable  more  than  winter  sports. 


Here  are  a  few  facts  about  New  England: 

•  1st  among  U.S.  regions  in  per  family  food  sales 

•  2nd  of  U.S.  regions  in  per  household  income  and  sales 

•  New  England  has  over  24,500  manufacturing  plants 

•  Per  capita  income  runs  11%  ahead  of  the  U.S.  averoge 


and  New  England  produces  .  .  . 

•  1  /6th  of  the  nation's  electronic  equipment 

•  1 /3rd  of  the  nation's  shoes 

•  1/3rd  of  the  nation's  fabricated  plastics 

•  1/2  of  the  nation's  newsprint 

•  4/5ths  of  the  nation's  ammunition 


Sell  your  products  and 
services  in  New  England 
through  these  newspapers. 


/ 


Employes  Own  80% 
Of  Milwaukee  Journal 


Milwaukee 

Employe  ownership  of  the 
Journal  Company  has  reached 
80%.  Value  of  the  employes’ 
holdings  now  stands  at  $27,216,- 
000. 

Irwin  Maier,  president  of  the 
company  and  publisher  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  and  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel,  announced  the 
acquisition  by  employes  of  the 
final  block  of  stock  held  by  heirs 
of  Lloyd  Tilgham  Boyd,  vice- 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Journal  until  his  death  in  1914. 

Employes  now  own  480,000  of 
the  company’s  600,000  shares, 
Mr.  Maier  said.  The  remaining 
20%  is  owned  by  Miss  Faye 
McBeath,  niece  of  the  Journal’s 
founder,  Lucius  W.  Nieman;  the 
estate  of  Harry  J.  Grant,  board 
chairman  who  died  in  1963,  and 
Donald  B.  Abert,  executive  vice- 
president  and  general  manager. 

A  total  of  1,076  employes  own 
stock  in  the  company  which  pub¬ 
lishes  the  two  newspapers  and 
owns  stations  WTMJ,  WTMJ- 
TV  and  WTMJ-FM. 

The  employes  acquired  75,00(1 
shares  of  the  Boyd  holdings  be¬ 
tween  1953  and  1958.  The  re¬ 
maining  half  of  the  Boyd  stock 
has  been  purchased  since  1960, 
with  the  final  allotment  of  shares 
obtained  by  employes  Dec.  1. 

Elwyn  Evans  Jr.,  who  repre¬ 
sented  heirs  of  L.  T.  Boyd  as  a 
director  of  the  Journal  Company 
for  15  years,  resigned.  Newell 
G.  Meyer,  promotion  manager  of 
the  Journal  Company,  was 
elected  by  stockholders  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Mr.  Evans  on  the  board. 

Conceived  by  Mr.  Grant,  the 
Journal  employe  ownership  plan 
was  started  in  1937  when  em- 
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ployes  purchased  25%  of  the 
company’s  stock  for  $35  a  share. 
The  stock  was  split  on  a  fiv’e  for 
one  basis  in  1948.  The  increase 
in  value  has  been  from  an  equiv¬ 
alent  of  $7  a  share  in  1937  to 
$56.70  now. 

Two  years  after  the  plan  went 
into  effect,  Mr.  Grant  and  Miss 
McBeath  made  an  additional 
18,000  shares  available,  raising 
employe  ownership  to  40%.  At 
the  time  of  Mr.  Grant’s  death  in 
1963,  employe  holdings  had 
climbed  to  75%. 

All  Journal  Company  em¬ 
ployes  are  eligible  to  purchase 
stock  after  three  years  of  full 
time  employment.  Such  pur¬ 
chases  are  voluntary.  All  but  a 
small  percentage  of  those  eligible 
take  advantage  of  the  opportun¬ 
ity. 

The  1,076  employe  stock¬ 
holders  are  in  a  wide  range  of 
jobs  and  income  levels.  Among 
major  departments,  they  are 
divided  as  follows:  Journal  edi¬ 
torial,  112;  Sentinel  editorial, 
17;  production,  474;  circulation, 
124;  advertising,  68;  promotion 
and  copy  service,  26;  business 
office  and  miscellaneous,  89; 
building  maintenance,  55,  and 
radio  and  television.  111. 

• 

Player  to  Pan  Am 

Willis  Player  has  been  elected 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  Pan  Am  World 
Airways.  He  resigned  as  vice- 
president,  public  relations,  for 
American  Airlines.  He  served 
a  stint  with  the  Wall  Street 
Jounml  before  his  graduation 
with  honors  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan  in  1937.  He 
was  a  reporter  for  a  time  for 
the  Chicago  Daily  Newts,  and 
later  w’as  a  special  writer  for 
Booth  Newspapers. 


IN  EXECUTIVE  POST— William  T. 
Rives,  formerly  on  the  Dallas  News 
staff,  is  now  executive  editor  and 
vicepresident  of  the  Denton  (Tex.) 

Record-Chronicle. 

$300,000  Ford 
Grant  to  Train 
African  Newsmen 

The  Ford  Foundation  has 
granted  a  further  $300,000  for 
the  continuation  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Press  Institute’s  Af¬ 
rica  Training  Scheme. 

“The  new  grant  is  testimony 
to  the  success  of  the  two-year 
pilot  project  which  began  from 
scratch  at  the  beginning  of 
1963,  and  which  is  now  drawing 
to  a  close,’’  says  Frank  Barton 
in  the  IPI  bulletin. 

Mr.  Barton,  chief  lecturer  for 
IPI  courses  in  East  Africa  and 
a  newspaperman  with  many 
years  experience  on  that  con¬ 
tinent,  points  out  that  the  new 
grant  means  that  three  more 
six-month  training  courses  can 
be  run  for  West  African  jour¬ 
nalists  and  three  more  for  East 
and  Central  African  newsmen. 

With  a  maximum  of  20  stu¬ 
dents  attending  each  course  in 
the  next  three  years,  up  to  120 
.students  will  participate  in  the 
Nairobi  and  Lagos  programs. 

• 

Three  in  Changes 

Hamilton,  Ont. 

.4  realignment  of  editorial  re¬ 
sponsibilities  is  planned  for  the 
Hamilton  Spectator,  effective 
Jan.  1.  Thomas  W.  D.  Farmer, 
editor,  becomes  editor-in-chief; 
Denis  Harvey  is  appointed  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor;  William  Gold 
joins  the  paper  as  editor  in 
charge  of  the  editorial  page.  Mr. 
Gold  for  the  past  year  was  a 
Southam  newspapers  corre¬ 
spondent  in  London. 
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U.S.  Court  Affims 
Libel  Dismissal; 

7  Papers  Namt^d 

New  OKI.EAXS 

The  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fifth  <  Ucuit 
has  affirmed  the  Louisiana  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  dismissal,  for  lack  of 
jurisdiction,  of  a  libel  suit 
brought  against  seven  news¬ 
papers. 

E.  Ross  Buckley  of  New  Or¬ 
leans,  Republican  candidate  for 
mayor  of  New  Orleans,  based 
his  complaint  on  a  news  story 
distributed  in  1962  by  .Associ¬ 
ated  Press.  It  was  reported  that 
the  Roman  Catholic  archbishop 
of  New  Orleans  had  threatened 
excommunication  of  the  i)lain- 
tiff. 

Papers  dismissed  from  the 
case  were  the  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune,  New  York  Tisnes, 
Florida  Times-Union,  Mesnphu 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal, 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Post  and 
Times-Star,  Charleston  (W. 
Va.)  Gazette,  and  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register. 

The  court  noted  that  the 
papers  were  edited,  published 
and  principally  distributed  in 
other  areas,  with  limited  circu¬ 
lation  in  Louisiana,  and  that  the 
newspapers  had  no  regular  re¬ 
porters,  no  offices,  places  of  busi¬ 
ness,  agents  or  employes  in  the 
state  and  that  they  retained  no 
regular  advertising  agents  in 
Louisiana. 

• 

Gk>nzales  Chair 
Of  Journalism 

Columbia,  S.C. 

The  State-Record  Foundation, 
established  a  year  ago  by  the 
company  which  publishes  the 
State  and  the  Columbia  Record, 
has  announced  a  program  which 
will  endow  a  Gonzales  Chair  of 
Journalism  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina. 

Ambrose  G.  Hampton,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  State-Record  Co., 
said  the  endowed  professorship 
is  the  first  announced  for  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  the 
University. 

Attending  the  luncheon  when 
the  announcement  w'as  made 
Nov.  23  were  Augustus  T. 
Graydon,  president  of  the  State- 
Record  Foundation;  J.  M.  Bla¬ 
lock,  chaiiman  of  the  board; 
S.  L.  Latimer  Jr.,  editor  emeri¬ 
tus  of  the  State;  John  F.  Mc¬ 
Gee,  general  manager;  and 
descendants  of  the  Gonzales  t 
family  which  has  been  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  State  since  its 
founding. 
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Science  comes  alive! 


These  Explorer  Scouts  get  their  science  where  it  happens  — 
at  the  Humble  Research  Center  in  Houston.  This  year  61 
boys  are  attending  after-school  classes  at  the  Center,  taught 
by  a  group  of  dedicated  volunteers  from  Humble’s  staff  of 
chemists,  geophysicists,  mathematicians  and  engineers. 


To  Humble,  participation  in  this  facet  of  the  Boy  Scout 
program  —  which  opens  new  and  e.xciting  vistas  to 
tomorrow’s  scientists  and  engineers  —  is  just  another 
opportunity  to  fulfill  the  responsibility  of  leadership. 


What^s  going  on  at,,  • 

HARRIS-INTERTYP 


H  I’s  record  of  technological  advances  in  equip-  equipment  design.  It  provides  an  accelerating 


In  web  offset  lithography  . . .  Chilton  Company,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  one  of  the  nation’s  largest  letterpress  plants,  recently 
took  its  initial  step  into  web  offset  with  installation  of  this  new 
four-unit,  23y2  x38"  Harris-Cottrell  Model  1000  press.  Six  of 
Chilton’s  large-circulation  business  publications  are  planned 
for  this  press  which  can  deliver  two-color,  32-page  folded  sig¬ 
natures  at  speeds  up  to  32,000  per  hour. 


In  “Wrap-Around”  letterpress ...  a  repeat  order  by  Mort 
Printing  Company,  Pontiac,  III.,  has  paired  Harris  two-color, 
36  X  491/2"  “Wrap-Around"  letterpresses  for  short-run  pub-/ 
lication  work.  The  new  presses,  two  to  three  times  faster  thani 
flatbed  letterpresses,  enable  Morton  to  run  16-page  forms  at 
speeds  up  to  6,500  i.p.h.  with  the  advantages  of  faster  make-^ 
ready  and  lower  plate  costs.  I 


ment  for  newspapers  is  the  result  of  an  inten¬ 
sive  engineering  and  research  that  combines 
a  unique  interplay  of  electronics  and  printing 


flow  of  products  with  a  future  ...  to  keep  you 
competitive,  to  make  your  future  more  produc¬ 
tive.  That’s  what’s  going  on  at  Harris-Intertype. 


In  radio  broadcasting  ...  at  Mutual  Broadcasting  System’s  ■  In  lithographic  plates  and  chemicals .  .  .  at  R.  E.  May,  Inc., 
new  facilities  in  New  York,  the  transmission  center  for  all  network  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Harris  presensitized  grained  plates  and  proc- 

broadcasting  features  two  10-channel  Monophonic  Transistor  essihg  chemicals  are  proving  themselves  everyday  for  this 

Audio  Control  consoles  and  related  gear  equipment  manufactured  commercial  lithographic  platemaker.  In  a  wide  range  of  sizes, 


by  Gates  Radio.  This  new  10-channel  console  is  one  of  the  latest  these  quality  Harris  plates  and  chemicals  are  providing  con- 


additions  to  the  Gates  line  of  radio  broadcasting  equipment.  sistently  uniform  results  on  a  wide  variety  of  commercial  work. 


I 


In  newspaper  composition... at  the  Warren  (Ohio)  Tr/bune, Intertype 
Monarch  linecasting  machines  are  establishing  new  standards  of 
performance  —  speeding  up  production  of  straight  news  composi¬ 
tion.  Designed  for  speed,  accuracy  and  flexibility,  these  new  key¬ 
board  models  are  generally  tape-fed  and  produce  a  steady  flow  of 
clean  text  at  14  lines  per  minute  —  as  many  as  6,000  lines  per  shift. 


/ 


In  defense  electronics ...  at  RCA's  Communications 
Systems  Division,  Cambridge,  Ohio,  electronic  instru¬ 
ments  manufactured  by  H-I’s  PRD  Electronics  division 
are  being  used  for  critical  production-line  testing. 
These  tests  use  PRD's  new  sweep  oscillator  and 
power  meter  for  extremely  accurate  measurements. 


GENERAL  OFFICE;  55  PUBLIC  SQUARE,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO  44113 


PRODUCTS  WITH  A  FUTURE 


Harris  Presses  *  Seybold  Cutters  *  Macey  Collators 
•  Cottrell  Presses  *  Intertype  Typesetting  Machines  • 
Sheridan  Bindery  Equipment  •  Schriber  Business  Forms 
Presses  *  Lithoplate  Chemicals  and  Sensitized  Plates  * 
Gates  Broadcasting  Equipment  *  PRD  Microwave  Instruments 


HARRIS-INTERTYPE 

CORPORATION 


HARR 


NTERTYPE 


CORPORATION 
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...And  May  You  Win" 
Many,  Many  Prizes 

By  Rii'k  Friedman 


DECISIONS — Backs  to  camera,  Toichi  Okamoto,  left,  and  Cliff  Birklund, 
two  of  the  judges  in  the  NPPA  Pictures  of  the  Year  competition  initial 
screening,  look  over  some  of  the  entries  in  J.  Neff  Auditorium,  School 
of  Journalism,  University  of  Missouri. 

Photo  by  Ken  Heinen,  University  of  Missouri. 


This  is  the  time  of  year  when 
news  photographers  begin  think¬ 
ing  about  Santa  Claus  and  photo 
contests. 

The  World  Press  Photo  compe¬ 
tition  is  being  judged  in  The 
Hague  as  this  is  written.  The 
first  screening  of  the  National 
Press  Photographer  Association 
Pictures  of  the  Year  contest  has 
been  completed  and  the  semi¬ 
final  photos  are  moving  around 
the  country  for  final  scrutiny 
and  final  winners. 

More  than  8,000  entries  were 
screened  last  month  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  by  a  five-man 
panel  working  two  days.  They 
narrowed  the  competition  down 
to  some  500  photographs,  then 
sent  them  on  their  way  to  three 
different  sections  of  the  United 
States.  Judging  in  these  sections 
has  been  taking  place  under  the 
supervision  of  regional  NPPA 
contest  chairmen. 

The  pictures  went  first  to 
Reading,  Pa.,  on  Nov.  20,  with 
Chick  Harrity  of  the  Times  in 
charge.  Then  to  Decatur,  Ill.,  on 
Dec.  7  with  Roger  Turner  of  the 
Herald  and  Reeiew  overseeing 
things.  The  last  stop  is  Omaha, 
Neb.,  on  Dec.  21,  with  Pat  Hall 
of  the  World-Herald  supervising 
the  operation.  All  of  these 
NPPA  regional  contest  chairmen 
were  on  hand  to  watch  the  initial 
mid-November  screening  in  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Mo. 

The  five-man  panel  at  Colum¬ 
bia  included  Howard  Sochurek 
of  Life  magazine;  Yoichi  Oka¬ 
moto,  chief  of  the  Pictures 
Branch,  United  States  Informa¬ 
tion  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Cliff  Birklund,  assistant  art  di¬ 
rector  for  the  World  Book  Year 
Book;  Rich  Clarkson,  photo  de¬ 
partment  manager  of  the  Topeka 
(Kans.)  Capital-State  Journal 
and  contest  chairman  for 
NPPA;  and  Professor  Clifton 
C.  Edom,  representing  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri. 

Record  Number 

According  to  Dean  Earl  F. 
English  of  the  University’s 
School  of  Journalism,  this  was 
the  largest  number  of  entries 
ever  received  in  the  history  of 
the  competition.  One  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  major  news¬ 
papers  were  represented,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  seven  leading  general 
interest  magazines,  four  univer¬ 
sities,  six  industrial  corporations 
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and  religious  organizations  and 
19  photo  syndicates  and  agen¬ 
cies. 

The  thousands  of  entries  over¬ 
flowed  the  stage  and  some  hatl  to 
l>e  stacked  on  tables  and  seats 
in  Jay  H.  Neff  Auditorium. 
There  were  hundreds  of  entries 
in  each  of  the  24  separate  cate¬ 
gories. 

Each  of  the  185  seats  in  the 
auditorium  was  occupied  several 
times  as  the  judges  spread  out 
picture  stories  to  compare  work 
of  individual  entrants.  Most  of 
the  great  news  pictures  taken 
during  the  past  year  came  before 
the  judges.  There  were  photos 
of  earthquakes  and  animals,  vio¬ 
lence  and  vanity.  Presidents  and 
pretty  girls.  There  were  photos 
in  vivid  color  and  in  black-white 
prints. 

Highlight  of  the  screening  was 
the  review  of  portfolios  in  which 
a  photographer  could  submit  as 
many  as  20  entries  to  demon¬ 
strate  his  versatility  at  handling 
any  kind  of  an  assignment. 
From  one  of  these  portfolios  will 
emerge  the  award  of  Photoj/ra- 
plier  of  the  Year,  one  of  the 
highest  honors  in  photojournal¬ 
ism. 

Selection  of  top-flight  pictures 
was  fairly  ijuiet  and  harmoni¬ 
ous,  with  only  two  siiirited  ex¬ 
changes  taking  place.  These 
were  over  pictures  entered  in 
the  Portrait  and  Personality 
category. 

Spurts  Impressed 

Comments  from  some  of  those 
present  in  Columbia  indicated 
how  this  year’s  competition  com¬ 
pared  with  other  years  in  the 
22-year-old  contest. 

Art  W’itman,  magazine  pho¬ 
tographer  of  the  St.  Louis  ( Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch,  thought  the 
sports  category  was  most  im¬ 
pressive.  “The  boys  are  using 
their  heads  these  days,”  the  two- 
time  past  president  of  NPP.4 
.said.  “There  are  fewer  cliche 
shots  which  can  mean  there’s 
some  real  thinking  going  on.” 

Sochurek  said  there  was  “little 
or  no  dividing  line  between  the 
skill  and  ingenuity  of  an  experi¬ 
enced  newspaper  photographer 
anywhere  in  this  country  and 
the  work  of  well-known  maga¬ 
zine  photographers,  if  one 
studies  these  pictures  carefully.” 

Prof.  Edom,  a  prime  mover 
in  the  annual  competition,  called 


this  year’s  entries  “a  magnificent 
demonstration  of  excellence  in 
photojournalism.”  It  has  long 
been  his  belief  that  competition 
among  photographers  provides 
not  only  a  constant  spur  to  indi¬ 
vidual  initiative  but  does  photo¬ 
journalism  a  great  deal  of  gootl. 

Other  observers,  along  with 
Witman  were  Roy  Fisher,  vice- 
president  and  executive  editor 
of  the  World  Book  Year  Book; 
Bill  Stapleton,  art  and  photo¬ 
graphic  director  of  World  Book 
Encyclopedia  Science  Service 
Inc.;  and  Otis  VVMese,  director 
of  WBESSI. 

The  contest  is  jointly  spon¬ 
sored  by  NPP.4,  the  World  Book 
Encylopedia  Science  Service  Inc., 
and  the  Missouri  Scliool  of 
Journalism.  Winners  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  in  May. 

*  «  • 

H0L.ST01\  IN  *6.5 

Plans  are  now  taking  shape 
for  the  1965  National  Business 
and  Education  Seminar  of 
NPPA,  scheduled  for  June  23-26 
at  the  Rice  Hotel,  Houston. 

.4ccording  to  Sam  Pierson, 
convention  chairman  from  the 
Houston  Chronicle,  some  firsts 
are  coming  up  at  the  annual 
meeting. 

“For  the  fir.st  time,  we  will 
have  an  education  lunclieon,”  he 
told  us.  “William  P.  Stev’en,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Houston  Chronicle  and 
1961  Sprague  Award  winner  is 
the  jirincipal  speaker. 

“.41so  for  the  first  time,  we 
will  have  an  exliibitors  show 
where  you  will  be  able  to  .see  all 
the  new  still  and  movie  products. 
This  will  also  include  an  exhibi¬ 
tors  night  where  you  will  be 
able  to  get  technical  informa¬ 
tion  plus  informal  chit-chat.” 

He  added  that  Bob  Gilka, 
NPPA  educational  chairman 
from  National  Geoy  raphic, 
promises  to  have  a  “well-rounded 
and  interesting  program  for 
both  still  and  tv  photographers.” 


.4s  with  the  last  convention,  one 
day  (10  hours)  will  lie  set  aside 
for  the  educational  program. 

Eugene  Patterson,  editor  of 
the  .Atlanta  (Ga..)  Constitution, 
will  be  the  speaker  at  the 
Sprague  Awards  dinner. 

Sam  threw  in  these  extras  for 
NPPA  members  planning  the 
trip  to  Houston  next  June.  Allow 
time  for  a  day  or  so  at  Six 
Flags  over  Texas,  locate<l  be¬ 
tween  Dallas  and  Ft.  Worth. 
According  to  Sam,  this  is  a  35- 
aci’e  amu.sement  park,  .second 
only  to  Disneyland,  with  plenty 
of  fun  for  the  old  and  young. 

Six  Flags  Over  Texas  (’or- 
poration  is  sponsoring  a  .$5(Kl 
photo  contest  for  the  best  pic¬ 
tures  shot  by  .seminar  partici¬ 
pants.  A  jire-convention  tour  to 
Si.x  Flags  Over  Texas  is  jilanned. 

A  plioto  contest  is  also  being 
organized  for  pictures  of  the 
Houston  area  with  cash  prizes 
for  the  winners.  Among  the 
sights  will  be  boat  trips  on  the 
ship  channel,  a  tour  of  the  new¬ 
ly-built  Domed  Stadium  and  a 
tour  of  NASA  Space  Center. 

Events  lined  up  as  of  now  in¬ 
clude  a  tour  of  Westbury  Sciuare, 
a  unique  shopping  center  with 
old  colonial  atmosphere;  swim 
party  for  women  and  children; 
Ladies  International  Coffee  Ex¬ 
travaganza  ;  ladies  luncheon  and 
style  show;  lioat  trip  for  women 
and  children;  and  trips  to  the 
zoo  plus  movies  for  the  children. 
Baby  sitters  will  be  available  at 
all  times. 

• 

Critic’s  Cliuir 

Charlottk,  N.  C. 

The  Park  Terrace  Theater 
has  dedicated  one  of  its  rocking 
chair  .seats  to  the  Charlotte 
News’  movie  critic,  Emery  Wis- 
ter.  A  metal  plaque  was  at¬ 
tached  to  the  back  of  the  seat  — 
on  the  aisle. 
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How  this  odd- looking  device 
helps  in  Abitibi's  search 
for  uniform  newsprint 

We  wanted  to  discover  the  relationship  between  news  inks 
and  newsprint  opacity.  Could  our  research  team  find  out  for  us? 

They  did  a  lot  of  thinking,  some  experimenting, 
then  spent  a  few  dollars  having  the  odd  device  (above) 
adapted  to  their  purposes. 

It  is  a  printability  evaluator  that  works  like  a  proving 

press.  A  drawdown  bar  distributes  on  a  heavy  steel  slab  a  layer 

of  ink,  graduated  from  zero  to  the  heaviest  thickness. 

Using  standard  news  inks,  supplied  by  our  customers,  and 
competitors'  newsprint  as  well  as  our  own, 
our  research  people  came  up  with  the  most  interesting 
information  on  show-through. 

From  this  study,  we  learned  important  data  for  giving  Abitibi 
newsprint  a  proper  balance  of  opacity. 

Our  research  is  carried  out  with  one  thought  in  mind: 
better,  more  uniform  newsprint  for  our  customers. 


ABITIBI  SALES  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

408  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE,  TORONTO  2,  CANADA 

Products  serviced  in  the  United  States  by 
Abitibi  Service,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Dayton,  New  York 


foremost  in  pulp  and  paper  research 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


\X  allace  Rice  Palmer  has  been  named 
lo  the  new  post  of  New  England 
director  for  Fairchild  Publications. 
He  was  formerly  New  England  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  Mr.  Palmer,  who 
lias  been  with  the  company  for  24 
years,  will  assume  full  responsibili¬ 
ties  for  advertising,  editorial  and 
circulation  functions  in  the  New 
England  area.  .Mr.  Palmer  joined 
Fairchild  in  New  York  in  1941  on 
the  advertising  sales  staff  of  DAILY' 
NEWS  RECORD.  After  five  years 
he  was  transferred  to  Boston  to 
head  up  the  company’s  advertising 
activities  in  New  England. 


Fairchild  Publications  has  purchased 
the  monthly  magazine.  Home  Enter¬ 
tainment  Retailing,  from  R.  C.  Pub¬ 
lications,  Inc.  I'he  material  covered 
in  this  publication  is  being  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  the  Home  Entertainment 
section  of  HOME  FI  RNISHINfiS 
DAILY. 


John  .Ameer,  who  edits  the  produc¬ 
tion  section  of  FOOTWE.AR  NEWS, 
is  now  on  a  two-week  field  trip  in 
New  England.  He  spent  the  past 
week  in  the  Boston  area  calling  on 
shoe  machinery  suppliers,  and  next 
week  he  will  be  in  Manchester, 
N.  H.,  where  he  will  be  visiting  shoe 
factories. 


Effective  Dec.  14%  DRUG  NEWS 
weekly’s  publication  date  will 
l)e  changed  to  Monday  of  each  week. 
It  was  formerly  issued  every  Tues¬ 
day. 


John  F.  X.  Drohan  was  in  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.,  Dec.  7-9,  for  ELEC¬ 
TRONIC  NEWS  to  attend  the 
R.C..A.  press  conference  introducing 
new  computers  at  their  Palm  Beach 
Gardens  Computer  Plant.  Mr.  Dro¬ 
han  is  the  Computers  and  Controls 
specialist  for  ELECTRONIC  NEWS. 


Three  of  Fairchild's  out  -  of  -  town 
news  people  were  on  the  New  York 
scene  last  week.  Jim  O’Connor,  who 
heads  the  Cincinnati  bureau;  Ray 
Connolly,  reporter  in  the  Boston  of¬ 
fice,  and  Eva  Saxl,  correspondent  in 
Caracas,  Venezuela,  all  spent  a  day 
at  company  headquarters  eonferring 
with  executives  and  editors. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Pubfithers  of 

Doily  Nows  Rocord.  Womon's  Woar  Doily. 

Homo  Furnishings  Doily.  Footwoor  Nows, 

Supormorkot  Nows.  Drug  Nows  Wookly. 

Mon's  Woor,  Eloctronic  Nows,  Books. 

Motolworking  Nows,  Diroctorios. 


BoHtoii  Globe  Staff 
ReatvHignmentM  .Matle 

Boston 

The  Boston  (Jlohe  has  pro¬ 
moted  11  nipmbers  of  its  edi¬ 
torial  staff : 

Charles  Whipple — from  chief 
editorial  writer  to  editorial  page 
editor. 

Raymond  Richard  —  from  as¬ 
sistant  night  city  editor  to  in¬ 
vestigative  reporter. 

Nat  L.  Kline  —  from  military 
editor  to  assistant  day  city  edi¬ 
tor. 

Edward  G.  McGrath  —  from 
general  assignment  to  military 
editor. 

William  R.  Callahan  —  from 
religious  writer  to  assi.stant  day 
city  editor. 

Philip  .1.  Denvir  —  from  sub¬ 
urban  editor  to  religious  writer. 

Robert  McLean  —  from  sub¬ 
urban  writer  to  suburban  edi¬ 
tor. 

Richard  H.  Stewart  —  from 
assistant  night  city  editor  to 
first  assistant  night  city  editor. 

Charles  E.  Claffey  —  from 
general  assignment  to  assi.stant 
night  city  editor. 

Brendan  Malin  —  from  night 
copy  desk  to  Sunday  feature 
staff. 

Jean  Dietz  —  from  general 
assignment  to  social  science 
writer. 

Also  announced  was  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  Thomas  Drey,  as¬ 
sistant  day  city  editor. 

♦  *  ♦ 

.Alice  Olson,  on  national  ad¬ 
vertising  staff,  .Veio  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register  for  43  years 
—  retired. 

♦  ♦  * 

Arnold  Lazarus  —  from  city 
editor  to  managing  editor. 
Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  News-Reg¬ 
ister;  Al  Molnar  —  to  the  city 
desk. 

*  *  * 

Margarct  Warrington  — 
from  home  fashions  editor,  Mi¬ 
ami  (Fla.)  News,  to  real  estate 
editor  of  Miami  Magazine,  Sun¬ 
day  News  magazine. 


SHIFT 

— Your  new  car  sales  info 
high  ...  in  hiqh-spending 
New  London,  where  aufo- 
mofive  sales  average  $1507 
per  household.*  One  buy, 
THE  DAY,  blankets  the 
market  and  with  color  . 
see  NR&DS  for  details. 

•SM  '44  Survey 


NEW  LONDON,  CONNECTICUT  ; 

Notional  Kepresonlotivosi 
JOHNSON.  KENT,  GAVIN 
<■  SINDINC,  INC. 


personal 


THANKSGIVING — It  was  columnist  Walter  Kaner's  biggest  party  for 
disturbed,  crippled  and  underprivileged  youngsters.  It  was  Thanksgiving 
and  the  lith  such  event  organized  by  the  Long  Island  Press  and  Long 
Island  Star-Journal  writer.  It  was  a  time  of  particular  recognition  of  his 
work.  Mr.  Kaner  (right)  was  honored  by  Mayor  Wagner  with  an  award. 
Presenting  it  is  Paul  Armus,  New  York  City  Deputy  Chief  of  Protocol, 
while  Supreme  Court  Justice,  Edward  Thompson,  looks  on. 


Thomas  S.  Maguire  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  national  advertising 
promotion  manager,  IValt 
Street  Journal. 

*  * 

Earl  F.  Luebker,  a  member 
of  the  Tat’oma  (Wash.)  News 
Tribune  sports  staff  for  15  years 
—  to  sports  editor,  replacing 
Dan  Walton  —  retired. 

*  *  * 

Frank  P.  Kopesky  —  from 
editor,  Downington  (Pa.)  Ar- 
ehive,  to  news  editor.  West 
Chester  (Pa.)  Daily  Loral 
News. 

a  *  * 

Ray  Hill  —  to  reporter,  Buf¬ 
falo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News. 

a  *  * 

Lou  Water.man,  formerly 
with  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times  —  to  police  reporter,  Wa¬ 
terbary  (Conn.)  Republiran. 

«  «  * 

Dedctbr  S.  Burnha.m,  former¬ 
ly  .state  eilitor,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Tunes  —  to  editor  and 
general  manager.  South  Wind¬ 
sor  (Conn.)  Inquirer,  a  new 
weekly. 

«  *  * 

Robert  O’Brien,  copy  editor, 
Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Jour- 
jtal  —  electe<l  president  of  Hud¬ 
son  County  Newspaper  Guild. 

«  «  « 

Gilbert  Gardner  —  from 
copy  desk.  Union  City  (N.  J.) 
Hudson  Dispatch,  to  copy  desk, 
Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Jour¬ 
nal. 

*  *  * 

Jerry  Minnery  —  from  chief 
police  reporter,  (Cleveland) 
Plain  Dealer,  to  public  relations 
department,  Ohio  Bell  Tele- 
jihone  Co. 


Bill  (Wildcat)  Henry 
Given  College  Salute 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

Bill  Henry,  Washington  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  was  given  the  returning 
hero  treatment  in  and  around 
Tucson  Nov,  6-8  as  part  of  the 
University  of  Arizona’s  home¬ 
coming  weekend  festivities. 

It  had  been  half  a  century 
since  Bill  Henry,  as  a  young 
Times  sports  writer,  had  written 
that  the  Arizona  footballers 
“.  .  .  fought  like  wildcats”  in  a 
game  against  Occidental  College 
of  Los  Angeles. 

Though  the  Arizonans  lost  the 
game  in  1914  (the  score  was 
14-0),  they  gained  a  name.  Two 
weeks  after  the  “wildcats”  story, 
the  school  officially  adopted  the 
Wildcats  nickname  for  its  team 
and  has  used  it  ever  since. 

Bill  Henry  went  on  to  become 
Times  sports  editor  and,  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  has  handled  a  daily 
political  column. 

*  *  * 

Lonnie  Wilson  —  to  chief 
photographer,  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune,  succeeding  Keith  Den¬ 
nison,  who  remains  on  the  staff. 

*  *  >i> 

W.  H.  Bartholomew  —  from 
assistant  news  editor  to  news 
editor,  Eugene  (Ore.)  Register. 
Guard,  replacing  William  Was- 
MANN  —  now  managing  editor. 
«  ♦  « 

James  S.  Chandler,  former¬ 
ly  with  the  Columbus  (Miss.) 
Commercial  Dispatch  and  the 
Bristol  (Va.)  Herald-Courier  — 
to  editor,  Etowah  (Ala.)  News- 
Jourtuil,  succeeding  Jack  Bar- 
row,  resigned. 
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Sun- Times  Announces 
Promotions,  Additions 

Chicago 

Four  promotions,  one  of  them 
already  in  effect,  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Emmett  Dedmon, 
executive  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Smi-Tunea,  as  well  as  addition 
to  the  staff  of  three  reporters. 

Robert  Zonka  moved  to  news 
editor  from  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor;  James  Hope  Jr.,  from  the 
paper’s  Washington  bureau  to 
assistant  city  editor;  Tom  Little- 
wood  to  the  Washington  bureau 
from  chief  of  the  Springfield, 
111.,  bureau,  and  Martin  Kond- 
racke  to  Springfield  bureau  chief 
from  general  assignments.  The 
last  three  promotions  are  effec¬ 
tive  Jan.  1. 

Mr.  Littlewood  has  been  cover¬ 
ing  the  Illinois  state  capital  since 
1955. 

Additions  to  the  Sun-Times 
editorial  staff  are  Philip  M. 
Boffey  from  the  Wilmington 
(Del.)  Morning  News;  James  A. 
Hirsch,  from  the  Gannett  papers 
in  Westchester  County,  N.  Y., 
and  William  Clements,  from  the 
Ihiyton  (O.)  Daily  News. 


NEWSPAPER  SCHOLARS — Conferring  with  Prof.  James  E.  Callaway  (right)  are  eight  Indiana  University 
freshmen  who  are  the  first  to  hold  Journalism  Department  scholarships  provided  by  Hoosier  newspapers. 
They  include,  from  left:  front — Jayne  Ann  Grote,  Evansville;  Gail  Jane  Thayer,  Crawfordsville;  David  C. 
Allen,  Gary;  Marjorie  Reynolds,  Elhart;  and  Susan  Oldfather,  Kokomo;  back  row — Gary  Books,  South  Bend 
Jerry  Harris,  Lafayette;  Robert  G.  Campbell,  Indianapolis,  and  Russell  p.  Wiegman,  Fort  Wayne.  Campbell 
holds  a  grant  from  the  Bonib  Advertising  Agency. 


John  G.  Craig  Jr.  —  from  as- 
.sistant  city  editor,  Wilmington 
(Del.)  News-Journal  —  to  as- 
•sociate  editor  of  editorial  pages, 
Wilmington  .Morning  News;  J. 
D(»nald  Brandt  —  from  copy 
I’eader  and  gardening  columnist 
to  assistant  city  editor.  Morning 
News;  James  P.  Parks  .Ir.,  for¬ 
mer  business  writer  and  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  Evening  Journal  — 
to  New.s-Journal  assistant  city 
editor. 


Tim  Tyl£R  —  from  night  re¬ 
write  to  assistant  photo  editor, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin;  Frank 
Burke  —  from  photo  desk  to 
rewrite  on  the  zoned  editions; 
Bill  Lawrence  —  from  zoned 
editions  rewrite  to  city  desk; 
Harry  Spiers,  formerly  with  the 
.Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press  — 
to  reporter-feature  writer.  New 
Jersey  zoned  edition.  Bulletin. 


This  is  usually  the  first  question  that  a  pub¬ 
lisher  asks  when  he  is  thinking  about  a  pos¬ 
sible  sale. 

We  tell  him  that  formulas  are  no  longer  of 
value  in  pricing  his  property.  Many  factors 
enter  into  a  sale.  There  is  no  iron-clad  rule. 

We  do  tell  an  owner  that  we  know  who  will 
buy  his  property  at  a  high  price  we  can 
recommend. 

This  is  a  service  we  perform  in  bringing 
both  parties  together.  It  is  the  result  of  thirty- 
six  vears  of  experience,  and  working  at  it 
everv  dav. 


Irving  Kravsow  —  promoted 
to  assistant  city  editor,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Cenirant. 


E.  G.  Covington,  formerly 
with  the  Billings  (Mont.)  Ga¬ 
zette  and  onetime  city  editor, 
.Miles  City  (Mont.)  Daily  Star 
—  to  managing  editor,  Carson 
City  Nevada  Appeal. 


James  V.  Risser  —  to  re¬ 
porter,  Des  Moines  Tribune. 


John  H.  Burton,  assistant 
journalism  professor  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Alabama  —  named 
assistant  manager  of  the  Ala¬ 
bama  Press  Association. 


PARK  " 
ROW 
NEWS 
SERVICE 


Jack  Weinberg,  former  re¬ 
porter,  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dis¬ 
patch-Pioneer  Press  —  opened 
a  public  relations  agency. 


Harre  W.  Demoro  —  from 
editor  of  defunct  Hayward 
(Calif.)  Morning  News,  to  re¬ 
porter,  Fremont,  Calif.,  bureau, 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune. 


ALLEN  KANDER  ASSOCIATES,  Inc. 

America’s  Jflarhet  Place  for 
Daily  TAewspapers 

NEW  YORK  . 270  Park  Avenue  MUrray  Hill  7-3727 

WASHINGTON  ....1730  K  Street  N.  W.  FEderal  3-8390 


news  features 
with  your 
LOCAL  angle 


Paul  A.  Haley,  former  city 
editor,  Lynn  (Mass.)  Daily  Item 
—  to  city  editor,  Frederick 
(Md.)  Post. 
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PROMOTION 

Football  ‘Weeks’  Add 
Culture  and  Sales 


lly  Georjie  ^  ill 

College  football  can  do  inoie 
for  a  city  than  fill  its  newspa- 
|)er's  sports  pages.  A  unique 
program  based  on  major  foot- 
l)all  games,  executed  by  the 
Binninyham  (Ala.)  Sewn  and 
Post-HeraUl  and  the  promotion 
committee  of  Birmingham’s 
Downtown  Action  Committee, 
spotlighted  the  academic  and 
cultural  programs  of  the  state’s 
leading  universities.  .4t  the 
.same  time,  the  program  aimed 
at  beefing  up  the  city’s  economy, 
with  college  football  as  the  peg. 

Alabama  and  Auburn  were 
to  play  five  top-flight  South¬ 
eastern  Conference  games  in 
Legion  Field.  The  municipal 
stadium  was  being  enlarged  to 
a  70,000  capacity.  The  area’s 
economy  was  up,  with  almost 
every  game  a  pre-season  sell¬ 
out. 

The  plan  laid  out  by  Down¬ 
town  Action  Commiteee  vice- 
president  Vincent  Townsend  and 
Bernie  Feld,  promotion  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  News  and  Post-Her¬ 
ald  and  the  newspapers’  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  committee,  was 
to  “lengthen”  each  football 
weekend  with  special  events  to 
bring  out-of-town  fans  in  early, 
and  make  them  want  to  stay 
late. 

That  the  plan  was  successful 
is  evidenced  by  requests  for 
“how -they -did -it”  information 
from  newspapers  in  Tennessee, 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi.  And 
the  National  Retail  Merchants 
Association  has  requested  a 
Birmingham  downtown  mer¬ 
chant  to  pi’esent  the  blueprint 
for  the  program  at  the  NRMA 
annual  meeting  in  January. 


Blessing  in  l)isguis<‘ 

It  was  a  campus  tragedy,  or 
a  blessing  in  disguise,  that  gave 
“War  Eagle  Week,”  the  first  of 
the  extendetl  weekends,  a  real 
shot  in  the  arm.  War  Eagle 
Week,  named  in  honor  of  Au¬ 
burn  University’s  mascot,  pre¬ 
ceded  the  Auburn-Georgia  Tech 
football  game.  At  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  special  week  pro¬ 
motion,  the  .\ubum  mascot  es¬ 
caped,  and  was  later  found  shot 
to  death  in  a  wooded  suburban 
area.  The  .search  for  a  new  eagle 
t>ecame  a  keystone  of  the  pro¬ 
motion.  Lloyd  R.  Hill,  a  mem- 
l)er  of  Mr.  Feld’s  promotion 
staff,  received  the  assignment 
of  eagle-hunter  extraordinary. 
Federal  statute  prohibits  the 
sale  of  eagles,  but  when  Mayor 
.411en  C.  'Thompson  of  Jackson, 
Miss.,  heard  of  the  program  in 
Biimingham,  he  offered  to  give 
Auburn  one  of  the  five  eagles 
from  Jackson’s  Living.ston  Park 
Zoo. 

Mayor  Thompson  came  to 
Birmingham  and  presented  the 
bird  to  Aubum  officials  at  a 
gala  “War  Eagle”  bi-eakfast, 
which  captured  the  imagination 
of  the  city  and  was  the  high 
point  of  a  week  of  civ'ic  lunch¬ 
eons,  educational  and  cultural 
activities  in  tribute  to  Auburn. 

Educators  Speak 

The  University  of  Alabama’s 
“Bama  Week”  in  Birmingham 
)>receding  the  Alabama- Louisi¬ 
ana  State  game  followed  the 
.same  format.  But  enthusiasm 
was  much  greater,  according  to 
Mr.  Feld,  fired  by  the  memory 
of  success  of  the  “War  Eagle 
Week”  promotion. 

University  president  Frank 
Rose  and  his  administrative  and 
academic  team  from  the  main 
campus,  and  the  Medical  Center 
in  Bii-mingham,  joined  the  pro- 
gi  am  enthusiastically.  Outstand¬ 
ing  educators,  including  Dr. 
Rose,  addressed,  virtually  every 
civic  group.  University  students 
spoke,  too,  at  most  of  these 
clubs.  Cultujal  activities  in¬ 
cluded  a  sell-out  performance  of 
“My  Fair  Lady,”  the  Univer¬ 
sity  String  E^nsemble,  Ruth  St. 
Denis  and  her  proteges,  and  an 
exhibit  for  the  University  of 
Alabama  Press  at  the  library. 

Social  highlight  was  a  coop¬ 
erative  project  of  the  Downtown 
Action  Committee  and  Alabama 


alumni,  in  which  more  than  500 
attended  a  cocktail-dinner-dance 
to  honor  gridiron  greats  of  Ala¬ 
bama  and  LSU.  Speaker  for 
the  event  was  Jim  Corbett,  LSU 
athletic  director.  Mr.  Corbett 
told  the  group  that  six  home 
game  this  year  will  put  $5-mil- 
lion  in  Baton  Rouge  cash  regis¬ 
ters,  half  of  which  spent  by 
visitors.  This  gives  some  idea  of 
the  economic  potential  of  the 
“extended  weekends”  planned 
for  the  Alabama  football  games. 

Final  week-long  football  cele¬ 
bration  in  the  program  was  for 
the  Thanksgiving  Day  Alabama- 
.\ubum  game.  The  success  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  Birmingham  down¬ 
town  merchants  and  the  uni¬ 
versity  educators  obviously 
rubbe<l  off  on  the  Alabama  foot¬ 
ball  team.  They  wound  up  their 
undefeatetl  .season  by  lieing 
name<i  the  nation’s  number  one 
team.  You  can’t  do  much  better 
than  that. 

*  *  * 

GLOVE  —  “It  happens  every 
Spring,”  says  a  little  folder,  se¬ 
curely  .stapled  to  the  green 
thumb  of  a  gardener’s  glove 
mailed  to  advertisers  and  pro.s- 
liects  by  the  Philadelphia  In- 
(luirer.  Silk-screened  on  the 
palm  of  the  glove:  “Green 
Thumb  Issue  —  Today  Maga¬ 
zine,  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
Sunday  April  4,  1965.”  The 
folder  describes  the  special 
Gi'een  Thumb  Issue  of  the  In¬ 
quirer’s  magazine,  and  adds: 
“Incidentally,  if  you  would  like 
the  other  glove,  simply  contact 
the  nearest  Inquirer  representa¬ 
tive.  He’ll  be  happy  to  complete 
your  jiair.”  A  neat,  utilitarian 
touch. 

*  *  * 

COMPARISON  —  A  bulletin 
released  to  the  .sales  staff  by 
New  York  World-Teleyrnm  pro¬ 
motion  director  Joel  Irwin  ask 
“How  can  radio  or  tv  possibly 
compete  with  the  newspaper?” 
The  bulletin  reports  that  it 
would  have  taken  an  estimated 
300  or  more  hours  (over  12  full 
24-hour  days)  to  read  every¬ 
thing  in  the  56-page  issue  of 
Wednesday,  Nov.  18.  The  issue, 
according  to  the  release,  includ¬ 
ed  11,569  facts,  for  the  most 
part  unavailable  on  Tuesday, 
Nov.  17,  or  even  on  Wednesday 
morning.  The  scope  of  the  facts 
were  classified  on  the  back  of 
the  page.  The  page  also  reported 
that  more  than  1,700  people 
were  employed  directly  in  the 
composition,  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution.  Thousands  more 
served  as  selling  agents.  More 
than  175  tons  of  newsprint  and 
5,300  pounds  of  ink  were  used 
to  publish  this  World- Telegram, 
at  a  “raw  material”  cost  of  bet¬ 
ter  than  $23,000.  These  are  good 
figures  to  remember  the  next 
time  someone  mentions  the  cost 


of  television  production.” 

*  o  * 

VINTAGE  CARS  —  Adver¬ 
tisements  for  the  Stutz,  Mitchell, 
Krit,  Haynes  and  other  vin'age 
automobiles  and  equipment  re¬ 
cently  stopped  readers  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Trit  une 
who  are  more  accustomed  to 
reading  about  the  1965  models. 

These  1914  ads  appeareil  in 
promotion  ads  for  the  Star  and 
Tribune  telling  their  readers 
about  the  newspapers’  charter 
membership  in  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations.  The  \BC 
recently  celebrated  its  Golden 
.\nniversary.  The  old  ads  were 
taken  from  microfilmed  copies 
of  the  1914  Minneapolis  Sunday 
Tribune. 

MAINSTAY  —  At  a  concert 
featuring  duo-pianists  Ferrante 
and  Teicher,  the  Bangor  (Me.) 
Daily  News  announced  a  public 
appeal  for  funds  in  support  of 
a  program  called  “Camp  Maine 
S-T-A-Y.”  (Seek  out  and  Try 
the  Abilities  of  Youth) .  The  con¬ 
cert,  held  in  Bangor’s  new  high 
school  auidtorium,  was  a  sellout, 
and  all  net  proceeds  were  ear¬ 
marked  for  the  youth  camping 
lirogram. 

The  appeal  by  Bangor  Daily 
News  Charities,  Inc.,  will  run 
through  Christmas  during  which 
time  the  News  will  call  upon  its 
readers  to  help  support  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  impov'erished  children 
from  its  circulation  area.  The 
Camp  Maine-Stay  project  is  de¬ 
sign^  to  help  socially  and  cul¬ 
turally  deprived  Maine  children 
from  economically  depressed 
families.  Trained  counsellors 
will  live,  play  and  work  with 
the  children  during  two  sepa¬ 
rate  summer  sessions,  giving 
counsel  and  guidance  and  help¬ 
ing  develop  latent  talents  and 
skills. 

• 

Sumner  Succeeds 
Lewis  As  Editor 

St.  Pai!L,  Minn. 

Herbert  L.  Lewis,  editor  of 
the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and 
Dispat  eh,  retired  Dec.  6  after  18 
years  in  that  position. 

He  was  replaced  by  William 
G.  Sumner,  43,  of  the  news¬ 
papers’  Washington  Bureau. 

Mr.  Lewis  began  his  career 
with  the  Pioneer  Press  and  Dis¬ 
patch  in  1916  and  earned  degrees 
in  political  science  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minne.sota.  He  was 
chief  of  the  newspapers’  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau  in  1941. 

Mr.  Sumner  has  been  in  the 
Washington  Bureau  the  past 
three  years.  Previously  he  was 
executive  editor  of  the  Pasadena 
(Calif.)  Independent  and  Star- 
News  and  had  served  on  the  Pos 
Angeles  Daily  News  and  Los 
Angeles  Mirror.  He  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Stanford  University. 
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If  control  of  our  strategic  air  forces 
is  ever  shifted  to  SAC’s  Airborne 
Command  Post,  things  will  be 
happening  fast. 

On  board,  ITT’s  solid-state 
switchboard  interconnects  with  85 
circuits  by  fast  push-button 
dialing.  It  provides  the  airborne 
commander  with  direct  connection 
to  radio  and  multiplex  equipment, 
even  24-party  conferences. 


Should  command  remain  below  at 
SAC  ground  command  posts,  the 
ITT-developed  Project  465L 
will  provide  up-to-the-minute 
information  on  the  disposition 
of  all  SAC  forces. 

At  the  same  time,  other  systems 
will  keep  commanders  in 
constant  communication. 

One  of  these  is  NATO’s  Ace  High, 
the  microwave  tropospheric- 
scatter  system  that  extends  from 
Norway  to  Turkey.  An  ITT  System 
company  designed  it,  installed  it, 
helps  maintain  it,  and  trains 
military  personnel  to  run  it. 


Military  information  systems  such 
as  these  help  make  ITT  the 
world’s  largest  international 
supplier  of  electronic  and 
telecommunication  equipment. 
International  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Corporation.  World 
Headquarters:  320  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  New  York  10022. 


An  ITT  switchboard  goes  to  work  at  35,000  feet. 


TTT 

worldwide  electronics  and  telecommunications 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

LOCAL  STORY 


By  Rick  Frieilman 

When  the  M/V  Stolt  Dagali,  a 
Norwegian  tanker  and  the 
Shalom,  an  Israeli  liner,  crashed 
a  few  weeks  ajro  off  the  Coast  of 
New  Jersey,  it  became  a  local 
story  for  two  weekly  newspapers 
1)00  miles  from  each  other. 

On  Nov.  29,  the  Sunday  Star, 
a  Lerner  publication  in  suburban 
Chicajfo,  ran  on  its  front  page 
an  eight-column  headline : 

‘.Vo  Panic’  Say  Shalom 
Survivors 

The  bylined  story  under  it  by 
Sheldon  Hoffenberg  related  how 
five  residents  of  the  Sunday  Star 
area  (North  Side  Chicago)  were 
rescued  following  the  sea  crash. 
In  the  interview  with  the  Star, 
the  five  described  in  detail  what 
happened  and  their  reactions  to 
it. 

.4s  all  five  were  making  their 
first  cruise  aboard  a  liner,  it 
became  a  good  local  story. 

The  tabloid  Massapequa 
(N.  Y.)  Post  of  Dec.  3  had  a 
different  angle  to  their  local 
story  and  headlined  it  this  way 
on  the  front  page: 

Cite  Local  Hero 

In  Ship  Rescue 

A  five-column  picture  showed 
Lieutenant  Walter  E.  Mason,  of 
Massapei|ua  Park,  accepting  a 
Citation  for  Meritorious  Service 
from  Kjell  W.  Pettersen,  general 
chairman  of  the  Long  Island 
Sons  of  Norway  for  the  part 
Mason  played  in  the  rescue  of 
Norwegion  seamen  from  the 
deck  of  the  M  V  Stolt  Dagali. 

Both  examples  are  good  cases 
of  in  point  of  alert  weeklies 
turning  national  stories  into  top 
local  stories. 

Local  Peg 


.son,  it  told  of  Dr.  Robert  Mc¬ 
Cormack,  a  Pitt.sford  resident, 
who  had  been  selected  by  Sports 
Illustrated  as  one  of  twenty-five 
1939  college  football  stars  w’ho 
have  since  di.stinguished  them¬ 
selves  in  their  chosen  careers. 

Not  content  to  just  say  that 
Dr.  McCormack,  a  top  plastic 
surgeon,  had  been  named  by 
Sports  Illustrated  to  the  1939 
list,  the  Post  did  its  own  story, 
using  the  Sports  Illustrated  one 
as  the  hook.  Two  pictures  were 
carried  with  the  Post  story.  One 
showed  Dr.  McCormack  today, 
the  other  the  front  cover  of 
Sports  Illustrated  which  ran  the 
football  piece. 

Endless  List 

As  I  pointed  out  to  the  SPF 
group,  the  list  of  possibilities  is 
endless.  Weeklies  don’t  even 
need  two  ships  colliding  or  a 
national  magazine  to  provide 
them  material.  A  controversy 
pops  up  over  the  draft,  there’s 
the  town’s  own  draft  boards  and 
the  local  servicemen  coming 
home  on  furlough.  A  fuss  is 
created  somewhere  on  relief  pay¬ 
ments,  there’s  the  town’s  own 
relief  office  and  rolls.  Medicare 
goes  to  Congress,  there’s  the 
community’s  aged,  county  medi¬ 
cal  society,  doctors.  Integration 
flares  up  somewhere  else,  there’s 
the  community’s  own  problems 
or  absence  of  same. 

A  few  weeklies  do  a  good  job 
of  bringing  national  stories 
down  to  the  local  level.  Here  are 
some  examples: 

The  Hamden  (Conn.)  Chron¬ 
icle  on  Dec.  3  started  a  series 
called  “The  Negro  Movement  to 
Hamden.”  Bylined  by  Sussanne 
Schall,  and  started  as  the  lead 
story  on  the  front  page,  the 
series  sought  to  answer  the 
question  of  whether  Hamden,  a 
suburb  of  New  Haven,  suffered 
racial  strife  and  whether  there 
was  a  growing  problem  in  the 
community. 

The  Congo  trouble  in  the  news 
these  days  and  the  Milford 
(N.  H.)  Cabinet  of  Dec.  3  pub¬ 
lished  a  local  story  on  East 
Africa.  Martha  Rotch,  daughter 
of  Bill  Rotch,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Cabinet,  is  doing 
graduate  study  in  Uganda  in 
preparation  for  teaching  in  East 
Africa. 

The  Cabinet  editorial  page 
featured  a  story  and  pictures 
on  Uganda  by  Miss  Rotch.  Ad¬ 
mittedly,  this  isn’t  the  Congo, 
but  it  does  put  the  Cabinet 


Sometime  ago  I  conducted  an 
editorial  seminar  for  the  Sub¬ 
urban  Press  Foundation’s  an¬ 
nual  national  meeting  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  part  of  it  was  devoted 
to  community  news  and  special 
features.  I  defined  community 
news  as  “any  news  on  which  you 
can  hang  a  local  peg.”  And  I 
emphasized  that  weeklies  weren’t 
looking  hard  enough  for  the  local 
angles  to  national  stories. 

The  Shalom  stories  and  an¬ 
other  quite  different  one  in  the 
Brighton-Pittsford  (N.  Y.)  Post 
on  Dec.  3  reminded  me  of  those 
two  points  I  made  in  Chicago. 
In  its  Dec.  3  issue,  the  Post  ran 
an  eight-column  story  over  its 
front  page  flag  and  headlined  it: 
The  Hippocratic  Oath 
And  a  15-Ya/rd  Penalty! 
Bylined  by  Rosemary  Robin- 


readers  a  lot  closer  to  Africa 
via  one  of  their  own  who  is  over 
there. 

Cuv(‘rcd  (ionventioii 

This  summer.  Paddock  Publi¬ 
cations  of  Arlington  Heights, 
Ill.,  sent  its  executive  editor, 
Charles  Hayes,  and  its  chief 
photographer,  Larry  Cameron  to 
cover  the  Republican  Convention 
in  San  Francisco.  The  local 
angle  for  this  group  of  suburban 
newspapers  northwest  of  Chi¬ 
cago  was  how,  in  their  words, 
the  GOP  convention  failed  to 
cater  to  the  needs  of  suburban¬ 
ites  “or  to  even  acknowdedge 
the  existence  of  suburbia,  gen¬ 
erally  regarded  as  the  bedrock 
of  GOP  .strength.” 

Their  lead  story  on  July  16 
was  pitched  around  the  state¬ 
ments  of  Charles  H.  Percy,  then 
Illinois  gubernatorial  candidate, 
to  members  of  the  San  Francis¬ 
co  Republican  Alliance  meeting 
in  suburban  Palo  Alto. 

The  convention  coverage  ran 
through  two  issues  and  touched 
on  area  people  who  played  roles 
in  the  convention,  Hayes’  im¬ 
pressions  of  San  Francisco,  the 
significance  of  the  convention  to 
the  suburbs,  a  survey  of  GOP 
moderates  there  on  whether 
Goldwater  w'ould  carry  the  sub¬ 
urbs,  a  report  on  the  civil  rights 
disturbances  there  and  their  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  suburban  vote, 
some  outstanding  pictures  by 
Cameron  of  both  local  and  na¬ 
tional  figures  at  the  convention, 
and  some  personal  reflections  by 
the  two  Paddock  staffers. 

Paddock  made  an  arrange¬ 
ment  to  supply  coverage  of  the 
GOP  convention  to  Dardanell 
Press  Inc.,  Penn  Hills,  Pa.,  a 
suburban  Pittsburgh  group  of 
three  weeklies,  in  return  for 
their  coverage  of  the  Democratic 
convention  in  Atlantic  City.  Bob 
McCarthy,  editor-in-chief  of 
Dardanell  Press,  performed 
similar  chores  at  Atlantic  City 
to  those  of  Hayes  and  Cameron 
in  San  Francisco. 

Both  newspaper  organizations 
were  fully  accredited  for  press 
coverage  at  the  two  conventions. 
It  was  the  third  Democratic  con¬ 
vention  for  McCarthy  as  a  work¬ 
ing  newsman.  He  reported  both 
national  conclaves  in  1956  and 
1960. 

Dardanell  Press  and  Paddock 
Publications  are  both  members 
of  the  Suburban  Press  Founda¬ 
tion  and  this  facilitated  the 
working  arrangement. 

Another  good  example  of 
bringing  national  news  down  to 
a  local  level  was  pulled  off  nicely 
by  the  Berea  (Ohio)  News  when 
L.  Gordon  Cooper  made  his  space 
flight. 

Lewis  Research  Center  of 
NASA  is  on  the  border  of  the 


News’  circulation  area  an  1  is  a 
well-known  facility  to  its 
readers,  many  of  whom  work 
there. 

(x-iiler’s  Ititll 

When  Cooper’s  flight  w  is  an¬ 
nounced  as  being  set  for  Tues¬ 
day,  May  14,  1963,  the  News 
flgured  that  his  descent  to  earth 
would  come  just  before  the 
weekly  hit  the  mails  and  news- 
.stands.  So  it  planned  for  back¬ 
ground  on  Cooper  and  his  mis¬ 
sion,  plus  feature  coverage  about 
Lewis  Research  Center’s  role  in 
this  shot.  The  assignment  went 
to  Jim  Byrne  and  the  May  16 
issue  of  the  News  included  a 
picture  of  Cooper  and  what  his 
flight  meant  to  science,  plus  a 
story  and  picture  of  Lewis’  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  flight. 

When  Cooper’s  flight  was  de¬ 
layed,  the  News  went  ahead  with 
the  coverage  anyway  and  the 
delay  worked  to  its  advantage. 

The  last  check  on  the  flight  as 
far  as  the  News  was  concerned 
was  6  p.m.,  Wednesday.  Since 
all  was  well,  it  went  ahead  with 
page  paste-ups. 

The  weekly  got  into  the  hands 
of  News  readers  while  Cooper 
was  still  in  the  air  and  they 
w’ere  reading  the  stories  on  him 
as  he  was  getting  ready  to  come 
dow’n. 

• 

Daily  Newspaper 
Publishers  Buy 
2  N.  J.  Weeklies 

Elizaboth,  N.  J. 

North  Jersey  Publishing  Inc. 
has  contracted  to  purchase  the 
assets  of  Woodbridge  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  of  Woodbridge, 
N.  J. 

North  Jersey  Publishing  is  a 
wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  Mid 
Atlantic  Newspapers  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Daily  Journal  in 
Elizabeth.  Its  president  is  Ralph 
Ingersoll  and  among  its  prin¬ 
cipal  stockholders  are  the  tele¬ 
vision  producers,  Mark  Goodson 
and  William  S.  Todman. 

Woodbridge  Publishing  Com-  j 
pany  publishes  two  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  the  Independent-Leader 
of  Woodbridge  and  the  Carteret 
Press.  The  principal  owners  are 
Lawrence  F.  Campion  and  Mrs. 
Charles  E.  Gregory. 

The  new  owners  will  take  over 
the  Woodbridge  properties  on 
Dec.  31.  No  changes  in  person¬ 
nel  or  policy  are  contemplated, 
Mr.  Ingersoll  announced. 

George  Romano,  New  York 
newspaper  broker,  arranged  the 
transaction.  Mr.  Romano  was 
the  broker  involved  in  the  pur 
chase  of  the  Daily  Journal  by 
the  Ingersoll  interests  in  1959. 
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k  VW  variations  in  sizes,  slants 
or  proportions  are  possible  from  a  single 
film  font  that  costs  only  $15.00.  There 
are  over  600  film  fonts  of  the  latest  type 
and  lettering  styles  to  choose  from.  Free 
installation  is  provided,  and  thorough 
training  is  given  to  any  member  of  your 
staff  when  you  lease  or  buy  a  Photo 
TvposiTOR.The  Photo Typositor  is  famed 
and  acclaimed  by  the  graphic  arts  in¬ 
dustry  throughout  the  world. 


All  the  typography  in 
this  advertisement  was  set 
on  the  Photo  Typositor 

(other  than  the  body  type) 


A  TYPESETTING  MACHINE  THAT  ENLARGES  AND  REDUCES  TD 175  PDINT 
SIZES  FRDM  A  SINGLE  FILM  TYPE  FONT  THAT  COSTS  ONLY  $15!!!!! 


This  miraculous  machine  rapidly  sets  type  and  lettering  to  175  point 
sizes— or  fractions  thereof.  Its  projection  system  permits  200%  enlarge¬ 
ment  (2x  up)  through  400%  reduction  (4x  down)  from  a  single  film 
font.  Development  is  instantaneous  within  the  machine.  It  produces 
sharp,  camera-ready  type  to  size  without  the  need  of  stats  or  photo  copies. 
ANYONE— without  any  previous  knowledge  or  experience— can  learn 
to  set  headings  in  less  than  20  minutes.  No  color-coding,  blindsetting 
or  memorizing  of  pre-set  letters  as  in  other  machines.  The  Photo 
Typositor  gives  you  complete  visual  and  mechanical  control. 


PHOTO 


'Typography  At  Your 
Fingertips” 


IVri/e  today  for  brochurt  and actuai sam/des:  PHOTO  TYPOSITOR  INC.,  305  E.  46TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10017 

50  sales,  service  and  instruction  offices  throughout  the  U.  S.  and  Canada— Worldwide  offices  now  being  established. 


BOOKS  I>  REVIEW 


Weekly  Editor  Writes 
CandidAutobiography 

By  Rirk  Friedman 


IT  WAS  FUX  THE  HARD  WAV.  By 
George  \V.  Spayth.  The  Si>ayth  Press, 
Dunellen,  N.J.  250  pages.  $4.75. 

Georpe  W.  Spayth’s  autobioR- 
raphical  “It  Was  Fun  The  Hard 
Way”  is  an  odd  contribution  to 
books  of  such  penre. 

He  printed  it  in  his  own 
weekly  newspaper  plant,  a  fact 
that  would  tend  to  make  a  reader 
approach  it  with  suspicion.  The 
suspicion  is  proundless. 

One  also  tends  to  think  of 
weekly  newspaper  autobios  as 
collections  of  pithy  editorials 
and  columns,  rehashes  of  win- 
ninp  crusades,  and  what  it  was 
like  to  put  out  eipht  papes  on 
“Old  Betsy,”  the  1908  flatbed 
Babcock.  Oddly  and  happily, 
Spayth’s  book  is  none  of  these. 

It  is  instead  one  man’s  story  of 
how',  throuph  stronp  effort, 
nerve,  luck,  wheelinp  and  deal- 
inp,  he  became  the  owner  of  four 
weekly  newspapers.  Spayth  pets 
us  to  the  point  in  1936  where 
his  newspapers  are  safely 
launched  after  some  stormy  ups 
and  downs,  and  for  all  intents 
and  purposes,  the  book  ends 
here. 

A  final  chapter  which  follows 
brinps  us  up  to  Georpe  Spayth 
today,  in  his  70’s,  semi-retired 
from  his  three  remaininp  New 
Jersey  newspapers,  the  Dunellen 
Weekly  Call,  New  Market  Pisca- 
taway  Chronicle  and  Middlesex 
Mirror,  but  this  is  just  for  the 
record.  “It  Was  Fun  the  Hard 
Way”  is  not  concerned  with  the 
last  30  years  of  his  life  but  with 
the  three  decades  that  went 
before  them. 

Piece  of  History 

The  book  is  a  piece  of  his¬ 
tory  as  one  man  lived  and  saw’  it. 
Life  in  small-town  Ohio  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  The  fledp- 
linp  movie  house  industry.  Gal¬ 
veston,  Tex.,  at  the  end  of  World 
War  I.  The  early  Depression 
years  in  northern  New  Jersey. 
America  of  that  period  comes 
flakinp  from  Spayth’s  remem- 
berinp  mind  in  bits  and  pieces, 
producinp  excellent  vipnettes  of 
people  anc'  places. 

North  Baltimore,  Ohio,  at  the 
turn  of  the  century — “.  .  .  Then 
there  were  street  fairs,  later  to 
be  replaced  by  carnivals,  with 
tiphtrope  walkers  over  Main 
Street  and  balloon  ascensions 
with  the  astronaut  sw’inpinp  on 
his  trapeze  until  he  could  pick 
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out  a  spot  to  ‘cut  loo.se’  and  float 
to  earth  on  his  parachute  .  .  .” 

Camden,  N.  J.,  in  1925 — “Cam¬ 
den  at  the  time  w’as  experiencinp 
a  bip  boom.  Tbe  Delaw'are  River 
Bridpe  connect  inp  the  city  with 
Philadelphia  and  the  approach- 
inp  abandonment  of  the  ancient 
ferryboats  had  penerated  wild 
real  estate  speculation  that  had 
reached  the  fever  stape.  Rows  of 
modest  old  homes  borderinp  the 
land  that  had  been  condemned 
for  the  approach  plaza  to  the 
new  bridpe  were  beinp  .sold  and 
resold  at  prices  that  often 
doubb*d  between  transactions. 
The  same  activity  was  takinp 
place  in  farm  land  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  city  alonp  the  hiph- 
ways.” 

Spayth’s  lonp  and  well- 
described  trail  from  North  Balti¬ 
more,  Ohio,  to  Dunellen,  N.  J.,  is 
.studded  with  newspapers,  news¬ 
paper  people,  non-newspaper 
people,  tow’ns  and  cities  as  he 
crisscrossed  the  country  as  a 
photoprapher,  editorial  cartoon¬ 
ist,  syndicated  cartoonist,  re¬ 
porter  and  combination  of  them. 

The  Janesville  (Wis.)  Re¬ 
corder.  The  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Daily  Neivs.  The  Washington 
Herald.  The  Washington 
Times.  Arthur  Brisbane.  Bups 
Baer.  The  Galveston  Daily 
News.  The  Houston  Chronicle. 
Jesse  Jones.  General  Pershinp. 
M.  E.  Tracy.  Claude  G.  Bowers. 
Clarence  Darrow.  The  Camden 
Courier.  David  Stern.  The  Read¬ 
ing  (Pa.)  Times. 

•Suspense 

Spayth  spends  the  bepinninp 
of  his  book  hoppinp  back  and 
forth  in  time  and  keepinp  the 
reader  hardpressed  to  remember 
which  part  of  his  early  life 
Spayth  is  writing  about.  But 
once  he  pets  this  stylization  out 
of  his  system  and  sticks  to 
straipht  chronological  narrative, 
the  book  not  only  picks  up  inter¬ 
est  but  generates  surprising  sus¬ 
pense.  The  suspense  comes  from 
wondering  how’  Spayth,  w’ithout 
capital,  can  ever  become  a  suc¬ 
cessful  weekly  new’spaper  pub¬ 
lisher.  And  how’  he  can  ever 
hope  to  drive  his  entrenched 
competition  out  of  Dunellen 
w’hen  it  w’as  there  first  and  has 
the  money  to  remain  there  last. 

The  book  has  a  major  strong 
point  going  for  it.  Candor. 
Spayth  doesn’t  gloss  over  the 


deals  he  made  with  politicians  to 
pet  the  lepal  advertising  which 
would  keep  his  fledgling  publish¬ 
ing  operation  afloat.  He  doesn’t 
picture  himself  as  a  Boy  Scout 
of  the  weekly  newspaper  field 
when  he  graphically  describes 
bow  he  destroyed  his  competi¬ 
tion. 

He  doesn’t  pull  back  from  tell¬ 
ing  how  he  cut  loose  from  the 
people  who  helped  him  stay  alive 
in  the  early  days,  and  how  he 
put  together  complicated  man¬ 
euvers  to  pet  backing  and  finally 
buy  out  his  competition. 

What  emerpe.s  from  “It  Was 
Fun  the  Hard  Way”  is  a  blue 
print  of  how  a  newspaperman 
of  the  last  generation  came  into 
the  field  and  survived  in  it. 

A  large  part  of  this  blueprint 
touches  on  smalltown  politics. 
Anyone  who  has  ever  known  the 
world  of  smalltown  politics  will 
i-ecognize  the  types  Spayth  de- 
scril>es  and  the  deals  that  were 
made  with  them.  Anyone  who 
has  never  known  .smalltown 
politics  can  learn  something  of 
this  grassroots  democracy  from 
a  man  w’ho  participated  in  it 
from  all  sides  of  the  political 
spectrum. 

Spayth  admits  to  beinp  a  mug 
u'ump — “my  mug  has  sw’itched 
positions  with  my  wump  so  often 
that  at  times  it  puzzles  some 
folks  to  tell  one  side  from  the 
other.” 

The  reader  of  “It  Was  Fun  the 
Hard  W’ay”  may  w’ince  a  bit  at 
.some  of  Spayth’s  tactics — such 
as  going  to  the  newly-elected 
mayor  for  financial  backing — 
but  if  this  was  the  world  of 
weekly  newspaper  publishing 
in  the  1930’s,  Spayth  can  be 
applauded  for  writing  about  it 
openly. 

In  “It  Was  Fun  the  Hard 
Way,”  the  reader  discovers  the 
new’.sman  of  another  age,  criss¬ 
crossing  the  country  in  restless 
search  of  the  better  deal  which 
always  seemed  to  be  someplace 
else,  finally  settling  down  to 
make  his  mark  in  one  commun¬ 
ity  and  on  one  community. 

George  W.  Spayth  is  a  living 
piece  of  American  journalistic 
history.  His  book  documents  his 
contribution  to  it. 

iiiiniiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiraiiH 

Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

An  exploration  into  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  extremism  and  hatred  in 
America  is  made  by  one  of 
Europe’s  most  successful  novel¬ 
ists  and  a  journalist  of  distinc¬ 
tion,  Hans  Habe,  in  “The 
Wounded  Land”  (Coward-Mc- 
Cann).  The  writer  reflects  on 
troubles  besetting  the  American 


people:  Isolationism,  racril  and 
religious  prejudice,  lK>astf  .il  nia-  1 
terialism,  political  reactior,  anti-  ) 
intellectualism.  j 

Joe  Hyams,  former  Li  s  An-  f 
peles  bureau  chief  for  th'’  New  | 
York  Herald  Tribune,  is  the 
author  of  the  first  full  book- 
length  biography  of  the  late  film  \ 
.star,  Humphrey  Bogart,  which  | 
Prentice-Hall  will  ))ublish  next  ' 
vear. 

1 

Poi)py  Cannon,  who  writes 
“The  Fast  Gourmet”  column  for 
General  Features  Corporation,  ' 
is  the  author  of  “The  Fast  Gour¬ 
met  Cookbook”  (Fleet.  Oct.  26. 
285  pages.  $4.95).  Miss  Cannon 
is  the  “roving  epicure”  for 
Toivn  and  Country  magazine. 
Louis  Vaudable,  owner  of  Max¬ 
im’s  in  Paris,  once  said:  “Dining 
with  Poppy  Cannon  in  New 
York  is  one  of  the  recollections 
that  emerges  from  the  colorful 
bunch  of  my  dining  festivities. 
On  her  table  is  excellent  cooking 
and  all  around  it  brilliant  con¬ 
versation.  She  is  at  the  same 
time  the  Troubadour  and  the 
Encyclopaedia  of  Fine  Cuisine.” 

The  professional  football  star 
(Cleveland  Browns),  Jinuny 
Brown,  with  Myron  Cope,  who  • 
formerly  wrote  for  the  PitU-  ' 
burgh  (Pa.)  Post-Gazette  for 
nine  years,  tells  his  life  story  . 
in  “Off  Mv  Chest”  (Doubleday.  j 
Nov.  20).  ! 

“The  Professional:  Lyndon  I 
B.  Johnson,”  by  United  Feature 
Syndicate  columnist  William  S. 
White,  was  chosen  for  the  topi¬ 
cal  book  of  the  year  award  of 
the  Austin,  Tex.,  chapter  of 
Theta  Sigma  Phi,  national  soci¬ 
ety  for  women  in  journalism. 
Mr.  White  started  in  newspaper 
work  in  Texas  on  the  Austin  , 
Statesman  and  with  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press.  Mr.  White’s  book 
was  published  in  June  by 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston, 
and  was  serialized  for  newspa¬ 
pers  by  United  Features.  ()ne 
of  his  previous  three  books,  on 
the  late  Sen.  Robert  A.  Taft, 
won  a  Pulitzer  Prize. 

Lillian  Levy,  formerly  a 
Washington  correspondent  for 
Science  Service  and  bureau  chief 
for  the  National  Jewish  Post 
and  Opinion,  currently  on  the 
staff  of  the  Office  of  Public  Af¬ 
fairs  of  the  National  Aeronau¬ 
tics  and  Space  Administration, 
is  editor  of  “Space:  Its  Impact 
on  Man  and  Society”  (W.  W. 
Norton  Co.  Jan.  20.  228  pages. 
$4.50).  Chapters  are  written  by 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
John  H.  Glenn  Jr.,  Glenn  T. 
Seaborg,  James  E.  Webb  and 
other  outstanding  a(*tiiorities. 
Serious  political,  economic,  so¬ 
cial,  religious  and  philosophical 
questions  posed  by  Spage  Age 
exploration  are  examined. 
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Our  shopping  list 

for  30  million  homes 
now  takes  us  to 
41  states 


When  The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Com¬ 
pany  goes  shopping  for  merchandise  to 
offer  slioppers  who  save  S&H  Green  Stamps, 
it  looks  for  top  quality  and  for  good  value. 
It  simply  makes  good  business  sense  to  offer 
products  that  people  will  want  for  them¬ 
selves  and  for  their  homes. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  no  accident  that 
S&H  buys  rocking  chairs  from  Tennessee, 
or  luggage  from  Colorado,  or  lamps  from 
five  different  states.  The  company  follows 
a  long-established  policy  of  buying  its  mer¬ 
chandise,  as  much  as  possible,  in  every 
state  where  it  does  business.  In  fact,  S&H 
“went  shopping”  in  41  different  states,  buy¬ 
ing  large  quantities  of  some  1,700  products 
from  more  than  600  manufacturers  to  fill  its 
1964  Ideabook. 


S&H  expects  to  expand  its  .shopping  list  to 
even  more  states  and  products  because: 

^  Sales  volume  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1964  was  higher  than  any  other  six  months 
in  the  company’s  history— a  .solid  indicator 
that  1964  is  S&H’s  best  year  ever,  with  a 
bigger  65  to  come. 

^  At  the  same  time,  the  company's  re¬ 
demptions  have  risen,  too.  People  are  get¬ 
ting  more  merchandise  this  year  with  S&H 
Green  Stamps  than  in  any  year  in  the  past. 

^  More  families  are  saving  S&H  Green 
Stamps.  Right  now  over  30  million  homes 
save  S&H.  An  increasing  population  and  a 
wider  family  of  S&H  merchants  will  make 
this  figure  grow  even  larger. 


AN  AMERICAN  WAY  OF  THRIFT  SINCE  1896 


SELECT  YOURS . . .  FOR  UP  TIME!  “Up  Time”  is  the  bonus  of  steady,  dependable 

production  built  into  every  Intertype  model.  Why  so  many  models?  Because  no  one  model  can 
deliver  all  kinds  of  type  at  optimum  speed  and  economy.  □  Intertype’s  complete  line  of 
equipment  offers  you  a  choice  to  meet  your  specific  typesetting  needs.  Do  you  need  a  better 
machine  for  wire  news?  Book  text?  Mixed  composition?  Classified?  Heads?  Catalogs?  Imprints? 
You  name  it  and  Intertype  will  deliver  the  “Up  Time”  performer  for  your  job.  □  Your  Intertype 
representative  is  a  practical  consultant.  Ask  for  his  expert  “Up  Time”  recommendation. 
Intertype  Company,  division  of  Harris-1  ntertype 
Corporation,  360  Furman  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


INTERTYPE 


Set  in  Future  and  News  Gothics 


Intertype  is  a  registered  trademark 


Equipment 


Hawaii  Newspaper  Aprency  be- 
(fan  production  Dec.  7  on  its  new 
six-unit  Goss  Mark  II  press. 

Editions  of  Ixith  the  evening 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  and 
morning  Honolulu  Advertiser 
are  now  being  printed  on  the 
new  press. 

The  Rev.  Abraham  Akaka 
blessed  the  new  presses  with 
water  from  the  traditional  koa 
howl,  but  it  didn’t  stop  a  faulty 
ink  pump  from  halting  opera¬ 
tions  for  about  two  hours. 

Shortly  after  the  ceremony,  50 
gallons  of  ink  overflowed  onto 
machinery  and  paper  rolls. 

Hawaii  Newspaper  Agency 
was  formed  in  mid-1962  to  pro¬ 
vide  common  production  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  two  Honolulu  daily 
newspapers  while  preserving 
their  separate  editorial  entities. 

Since  that  time,  both  news- 
liapers  have  been  printed  in  the 
old  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  press 
building.  It  is  located  two  blocks 
away  from  the  News  Building, 
which  houses  the  Star-Bulletin, 

Advertiser  and  Newspaper 
Agency,  as  w'ell  as  radio  station 
KGU  (an  Advertiser  subsidi¬ 
ary’). 

The  new’  facility  was  financed 
by  Capitol  Investment  Co.  It  will 
be  acquired  later  by  the  Star- 
Bulletin. 

The  eight-unit  Hoe  press 
acquired  by  the  Star-Bulletin  in 
1951  now  will  be  dismantled  and 
relocated  beside  the  Goss  press 
in  the  News  Building. 

The  Agency  also  will  use  a 
four-unit  Duplex  heavy  duty 
pre.ss  for  printing  Sunday  com¬ 
ics.  These  units  are  left  from 
a  10-unit  duplex  used  by  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser  prior  to 
formation  of  the  agency.  The 
other  six  units  were  sold  and 
shipped  to  a  news  plant  in 
Korea. 

The  Hoe  press  will  be  moved 
in  such  a  way  that  four  units 
will  always  be  available  for 
“early  runs”  and  back-up  capac¬ 
ity  until  the  relocation  is  com¬ 
plete  about  next  June. 

84  6  Million  .Sneni  Hotel  Street  and  Kapiolani  by  the  March,  1963  move  to  the  lingame  (Calif.)  Advance-Sta/r, 

'  '**'*  ‘  ***  Boulevard  in  Honolulu  with  the  News  Building,  only  two  blocks  for  a  similar  slot  with  the  Palo 

The  improvements  undertaken  intention  of  building  editorial  from  the  old  Star-Bulletin  press  Alto  (Calif.)  Times.  He  is  a 
by  the  two  papers  and  the  news-  offices  adjacent.  Cost  problems  site.  Beginning  with  the  Decern-  former  mechanical  superintend- 
paper  agency  cost  a  total  of  and  a  court  fight  over  control  of  ber  1  editions,  the  editorial  and  ent,  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
$4.6  million  including:  $1.2  mil-  the  paper  kept  this  from  be-  press  plants  are  adjoining.  and  a  past  president  of  the 
lion  to  remodel  and  air  condi-  coming  a  reality.  “Quite  a  relief,”  said  one  Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical 

tion  the  old  Honolulu  Adver-  From  1945  until  1963,  as  a  staffer.  Conference. 
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BLESSINGS  ON  THEE!— After 
months  of  problems,  Fred  Brandt, 
left,  general  manager  of  Hawaii 
Newspaper  Agency,  attends  the 
blessing  of  new  presses  by  the  Rev. 
Abraham  K.  Alcaka  in  new  produc¬ 
tion  building. 


Speidel  Group  Paper 
Plans  for  Expansion 

Fort  Collins,  Colo. 

Clyde  Moffitt,  publisher  of  the 
Fort  Collins  Coloradoan,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  paper  will  undergo 
a  $500,000  plant  expansion  over 
the  next  nine  months. 

Work  will  involve  complete 
remodeling  of  the  present  build¬ 
ing  at  145  Mountain  Ave.,  and 
construction  of  an  addition  of 
slightly  larger  size. 

The  newspaper’s  24-page  tubu¬ 
lar  press  will  be  replaced  by  a 
64-page  semi-cylindrical  m^el 
with  full-color  capability. 

The  Coloradoan  is  an  affiliate 
of  Speidel  Newspapers  Inc. 


Wider  Page  Comes 
To  Rocky  Mt.  News 
With  New  Presses 

DENVE31 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News 
has  announced  plans  for  a  $4.5 
million  plant  and  equipment 
expansion. 

Jack  Foster,  editor,  and  Ed¬ 
ward  W.  Estlow,  business  man¬ 
ager,  said  14  press  units,  form¬ 
ing  two  presses  each,  will  be 
installed. 

The  present  plant  at  Delaware 
St.  and  W.  Colfax  Ave.  will  be 
doubled  with  the  addition  of 
68,750  square  feet  of  working 
space. 

Installation  of  the  presses, 
planned  for  early  1966,  will 
make  possible  a  6-column  tab¬ 
loid  format  for  the  News,  105- 
year-old  Scripps  Howard  News¬ 
paper.  Depth  of  the  page  will  be 
the  same — 200  agate  lines — but 
it  will  be  six  columns  wide  in¬ 
stead  of  five. 

The  newspaper  said  contract 
l)age  advertisers  will  pay  no 
more  for  the  six-column  page. 

Grosse  Smith,  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  said  the  News  carried 
16,782,931  lines  in  1952  and  will 
carry  more  than  30,000,000  lines 
in  1964. 

The  construction,  planned  to 
start  next  spring,  will  include 
areas  for  the  press  room,  stereo¬ 
type,  paper  storage  and  mail 
rooms  and  production  control  de¬ 
partments,  and  a  modern  dock 
for  distribution. 

Exterior  of  the  plant  will  be 
built  in  harmony  with  other  new 
construction  in  the  area,  includ¬ 
ing  the  University  of  Denver 
Law  School.  The  News  moved 
into  its  present  building  in  1952. 

Mr.  Estlow  said  “In  those  12 


WORK  IS  UNDER  WAY  on  a  building  expansion  at  the  Bloomington 
(III.)  Daily  Pantagraph  which  will  cost  in  excess  ol  $1,000,000,  includ¬ 
ing  new  press  equipment.  Above  is  architect's  drawing  of  the  new 
structure. 


Expansion  Plan 
Goes  in  2  Stages 

Farmington,  N.  M. 

Construction  is  scheduled  to 
begin  early  in  January  on  the 
first  phase  of  an  extension  to  the 
Farmington  Daily  Times  build¬ 
ing. 

The  structure  will  be  built  in 
two  stages  on  the  west  side  of 
the  present  plant.  Ultimately  it 
will  increase  the  building’s  size 
by  167  percent. 

Stage  one  will  contain  a  news¬ 
print  storage  room,  a  mail  office, 
circulation  department,  account¬ 
ing  office  and  fireproof  vault.  A 
second  story,  stage  two,  will  con¬ 
tain  an  enlarged  news  room. 

• 

Duo-Tone  Plates 
By  Photo-Lathe 

A  new  brochure  describes  how 
to  make  duo-tone  plates  on  the 
Photo- Lathe  electronic  engraver. 
Examples  of  duo-tones  are 
shown  printing  different  colors 
together  with  black.  Also  in¬ 
cluded  are  step-by-step  instnic- 
tions  on  plate-making. 

Duo-tone,  says  the  brochure, 
can  now  be  made  on  the  Photo- 
Lathe  engraver  without  the  need 
for  color  prints,  separations  or 


Printers  Brick 
Does  the  Trick 

Greenville,  S.  C. 

Modern  printers  “wash  up’’  at 
the  end  of  the  day  with  special 
cleansers.  But  at  the  Greenville 
Piedmont  there  is  one  aid  to 
cleanliness  which  must  be 
unique. 

For  27  years  it  has  been  rub¬ 
bing  away  the  skins  of  succes¬ 
sive  composing  room  staffs.  It’s 
a  brick.  Not  an  ordinary  brick, 
but  a  brick  which  now  has  its 
own  tradition. 

“The  Brick”  has  been  used  to 
help  scrub  off  ink  every  day 
since  July,  1937.  But  this  old- 
time  abrasive  has  not  had  things 
all  its  own  way.  It  too  has  suf¬ 
fered  with  the  passage  of  time; 
it  has  been  worn  to  complete 
egg-shape. 

It  has  been  suggested  this 
link  with  the  past  be  retired, 
but  the  composing  room  men 
don’t  agree.  “It’s  still  good  for 
stubborn  dirt  on  the  end  of  the 
fingers,”  they  say. 

The  tale  of  the  brick  was  re¬ 
counted  recently  by  Gil  Row¬ 
land,  who  devoted  a  column  in 
the  Piedmont  to  this  abrasive 
item  of  news. 


Long-Range  Plais 
Made  for  Use  oi 
Waterfront  Site 

Clevi.lano 

The  Plain  Dealer  has  acijuired 
a  15-acre  site  on  the  West  S’nore- 
way  to  be  used  for  constriiction 
of  a  new  plant. 

Thomas  Vail,  publisher  and 
editor,  announced  the  purchase, 
explaining  that  at  its  picsent 
location  the  paper  had  no  room 
to  expand.  Offices  and  plant  are 
at  E.  18th  Street  and  Sujierior 
Avenue. 

“The  purpose  of  our  new  site,” 
he  said,  “will  be  to  better  serve 
the  public  with  a  complete, 
quickly  delivered  paper  through 
expanded  facilities.  The  difficulty 
now  is  that  we  do  not  have 
enough  area  for  parking,  for 
newsprint  .storage,  and  we  need 
to  expand  the  pressroom.” 

Planning  for  the  new  Plain 
Dealer  home  may  take  several 
years.  An  immediate  move  is  not 
contemplated.  Mr.  Vail  said  he 
did  not  know  at  present  whether 
the  Art  Gravure  Corp.  of  Ohio, 
an  adjunct  of  the  Plain  Dealer, 
would  be  affected. 

“The  main  idea  is  to  bring  in 
newsprint  by  water  and  have 
room  to  store  it,  and  to  gain 
more  room  for  printing  the 
paper,”  said  Mr.  Vail,  adding; 
“It  will  probably  take  a  year 
and  a  half  before  we  have  defin¬ 
ite  plans.  It  seems  that  we  are 
now  talking  about  a  program 
that  will  take  from  three  to  five 
years  to  complete.” 

1,500  Feel  of  Frontage 

The  new  site,  once  the  busy 
yards  of  the  American  Ship¬ 
building  Co.,  on  Cleveland’s  near 
West  Side,  on  Lake  Erie,  will 
have  access  to  all  forms  of 


years  our  daily  circulation  has  filters.  Copies  of  the  Photo- 
grown  from  146,504  to  195,870  Lathe  “Duo-Tone  Pi-ocess”  are 
and  on  Sunday  from  154,673  to  available  from  Graphic  Elec- 
198,057.”  tronics  Inc.,  LaSalle,  Ill. 


Dave  Turner  Praises  Cuyahoga  River  will  enable  the 

Ilie  youf  llano’iiarfl  paper  to  receive  newsprint  by 

niS  New  VangUarO  water  as  well  as  from  a  rail  con- 

Towanda  Pa.  nection  already  existing.  News- 
The  Daily  Review  has  com^  print  delivery,  as  well  as  circula- 
pleted  the  switch  to  web  offset.  distribution,  will  be  speeded 
Printing  is  now  on  a  new  four-  location  immediately  on 

unit  Cottrell  Vanguard  press,  ^  main  part  of  the  central  high- 
which,  according  to  David  system. 

Turner,  president  and  co-pub-  • 

Usher,  gives  “higher  operating  £||t6rDriS6  RSWardSd 
speeds  and  superior  reproduc-  " 

tion.”  Redondo  Beach,  Calif. 

Average  daily  run  for  the  Robert  L.  Curry,  publisher  of 
Review,  an  8-column,  11-em  the  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze, 
paper,  is  10  to  12  pages  with  recently  rewarded  press  fore- 
frequent  use  of  spot  color.  The  man  Don  D.  Malone  with  an 
Vanguard,  built  by  Harris-Inter-  eight-day  trip  to  Honolulu  in 
type  Corp.,  can  produce  a  16-  recognition  of  long  service.  Mr. 
page  broadsheet  newspaper  in  Malone  has  also  achieved  success 
black  and  white,  in  a  single  in  developing  technical  aids  in 
folded  signature.  his  department. 


CAPCO  IMPROVED  PORTABLE 

INK  FOUNTAIN 

•  SAVES  TIME  OF  PRESSMEN— NO  COSTLY 

installations 

•  CAN  BE  USED  ON  NEW  OR  OLDER  EQUIP¬ 
MENT 

•  EASILY  OPERATED  AND  EASILY  MAIN¬ 
TAINED 


^  Installation  on  late 
model  Goss  Headliner 

$  Installation  on  Du¬ 
plex 


Let  ue  tell  you  about  the  many  other  teatures! 
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Off:;et  and  Labor  Relations 
Wor  kshops  Scheduled  in  ’65 


for  all  areas  of  industry.  The  Harold  Hoots,  Lindsay-Schaub 
Center  for  Continuinfr  Educa-  Newspapers;  Frank  Kelly,  Mil¬ 
lion  is  located  on  the  University  waukee  Journal  and  Sentinel; 


*  facilities  which  are  adjacent  to 

The  iNPA  Research  Institute  paper  employe  labor  relation  the  Industrial  Relations  Center, 
will  I  iduct  its  Second  Offset  cases  will  be  used  for  discussion.  $200 

Round  Table  Feb.  11  at  the  The  workshop  was  jointly  ****  ''  o  «r- 

Waldoi  f-Astoria  Hotel,  New  organized  by  the  ANPA  Labor  Workshop  enrollment  will  l)e  Shannon,  Chicago  Sun-1  tmes 
York.  Relations  Office,  the  ANPA  limited  to  45  persons.  The  regis- 

The  meeting  is  directed  pri-  Supervisory  Training  Commit-  tration  fee  is  $200  per  person.  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman. 
marily  at  assisting  those  news-  tee,  and  the  ANPA  Research  Hotel  and  meals  are  extra.  Reservations  for  the  workshop 

papers  printing  by  the  offset  Institute’s  Production  Depart-  The  ANPA  Supervisory  Train-  .sessions  may  be  obtained  by 
method.  Newspapers  contem-  ment  in  conjunction  with  the  ing  Committee  members  are:  writing  to  Miles  Patrone,  Amer- 
plating  offset  conversion  may  University  of  Chicago’s  Indus-  Albert  Spendlove,  Philadelphia  ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 
also  send  representatives.  trial  Relations  Center  who  regu-  nulletin;  William  A.  Dyer  Jr.,  .sociation,  435  North  Michigan 

The  morning  and  afternoon  larly  conduct  similar  workshops  Indianapolis  Star  and  Xews;  Avenue,  Chicago  11. 

sessions  will  be  open  discussions  _ _  _ _  _ _ _  _ 

and  each  will  be  led  by  a 

The  program  is  being  organ-  . 

ized  by  the  Research  Institute 
Production  Department  in  con- 
junction  with  the  Newspaper 
Offset  Committee  of  which 
Staley  McBrayer  is  chairman. 

Mr.  .McBrayer  is  chairman  of 
the  l)oard  of  the  Arlington 
(Texas)  News-Texan. 

Other  ANPA  members  on  this  , 
committee  are:  I 

Ralph  Cranmer,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Williamsport  (Pa.)  Grit,  . 

Joel  Leuchter,  general  man-  ■ 
ager,  Vineland  (N.  J.)  Times- 
Joumal. 

William  Lundquest,  treasurer, 

Middletown  (N,  Y.)  Times  Her¬ 
ald-Record. 

Dale  Stafford,  publisher, 

Greenville  (Mich.)  Daily  News. 

A  fee  of  $10  will  be  made  to 
each  participant. 

Attendance  at  the  meeting  is 
restricted  to  ANPA  newspapers. 

Representatives  of  supply  com-  ^  : 

panics  will  not  be  permitted  to  / 

attend. 

to  Gar.son  Wolitzky,  Training  BEVERIDGE  MAT  DEMONSTRATION 

“rs  ™  ■‘I-nue';  LEADS  TO  “BETTER  PRINTING” 

New  York. 


of  Chicago  Campus,  1307  East  Eugene  Lambert,  St.  Paul  Dis- 
(50th  Street,  Chicago.  patch  and  Pioneer  Press;  Will- 

The  University  has  housing  mott  Lewis  Jr.,  Washington 
cilities  which  are  adjacent  to  (D.  C.)  Star;  Anton  F.  Peter- 
e  Industrial  Relations  Center,  .son,  San  Jose  Mercury  and 

News;  Cleve  Rumble,  Louisville 
lee  Ik  $200  Courier- Journal  and  Times;  Hy 


Newspapers 


How  to  Work  Willi  People 

Understanding  and  working 
with  people,  effective  communi¬ 
cation  and  reviev"“g  and  im¬ 
proving  performance  are  the 
main  areas  of  a  Supervisors’ 

Workshop  offered  by  the  ANPA 
Jan.  11-15  at  the  University  of 
Chicago’s  Center  for  Continuing 
Education.  It  is  open  to  super¬ 
visory  personnel  on  the  foreman 
level. 

A  group  of  industrial  relations 
specialists  from  the  University 
of  Chicago’s  Industrial  Relations 
Center  will  conduct  the  .sessions. 

As  part  of  the  workshop  pro¬ 
gram,  well  informed  personnel 
relation  instructors  from  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers  will  proctor 
small  discussion  groups  in  spe¬ 
cific  problems  of  interests.  Actu¬ 
al  case  studies  taken  from  news- 
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BEVERIDGE  MAT  DEMONSTRATION 
LEADS  TO  "BETTER  PRINTING” 

“Seeing  is  believing”  certainly  applies  in  determining 
the  best  mat  for  your  operation.  We  can  tell  you  about 
Auto-Pack,  one  piece,  packless  mats,  but  by  demon¬ 
strating  them  before  your  eyes  you  can  quickly  deter¬ 
mine  for  yourself  that  Beveridge  Auto-Pack  mats 
definitely  improve  your  printing.  All  we  ask  is  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  demonstrate,  then  you  be  the  judge. 


For  Newspaper 


For  Syndicate 


Beveridge  Auto-Pack 
Beveridge  High  Speed 
Beveridge  Multi-Cast 

Beveridge  "500”  Syndicate 
Beveridge  Color-Pack 
Beveridge  Red  Contrast 


New  Products  Division 

BEVERIDGE  PAPER  COMPANY 

705  W.  Washington  Street  •  Indianapolis  4,  Indiana 
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Factors  Which  Led 
to  Offset  Change; 
Full-Page  Negatives 

Mesa,  Ariz. 

Switching  to  offset  is  a  big 
decision  for  any  daily  news¬ 
paper  publisher  to  face.  Prob¬ 
lems  of  cost,  space,  personnel, 
training,  equipment  juggling 
and  the  actual  changeover  from 
letterpress  all  loom  large  to 
threaten  daily  production. 

At  the  Mesa  Tribune  they 
pondered  the  change  for  a  long 
time,  then  took  the  plunge. 

Publisher,  R.  W.  Calvert,  ex¬ 
plains  some  of  the  factors  which 
led  the  Tribune  along  the  litho 
path:  “Me.sa  is  growing,  and  as 
a  newspaper  we  must  plan  to 
keep  pace  with  growth.  Plan¬ 
ning,  we  felt,  had  to  start  with 
the  physical  plant.  When  we 
talked  about  increasing  our 
facilities  we  faced  the  question 
of  offset. 

Press  ArruiiKeiiieiil 

“Our  run  had  to  be  increased 
as  soon  as  was  practical.  We 
were  not  dissatisfied  with  our 
letterpress  quality,  but  we 
w’anted  to  use  more  illustrations 
and  get  improved  picture  pro¬ 
duction.” 

The  Tribune  had  16-page 
capacity  on  its  Goss  Dekatube 
press.  Adding  two  decks  would 
have  given  capacity  for  24- 
pagers.  But  if  further  capacity 
became  necessary  in  the  future, 
the  need  was  for  another  press, 
probably  semi-cylindrical,  and 
for  another  building.  “But  we 
should  still  have  been  in  letter- 
press,”  says  Mr.  Calvert,  “and 
a  change  later  would  cost  much 
more,  and  probably  mean  less 
trade-in  on  present  equipment.” 

The  Tribune  ordered  a  Goss 
Urbanite  press,  which  has  im¬ 
mediate  32-page  capacity  and 
64-page  potential. 

What  of  related  operations? 


QUALITY— The  Kodalith  Film  Pro¬ 
cessor  in  action.  Technician  Paul 
Mayer  removes  the  processed  dry 
film.  Pinholes  are  almost  elimi¬ 
nated,  with  a  saving  of  60  to  70% 
of  opaquing  time. 


Hot-metal  tyjjesetting  proce¬ 
dures  are  still  in  operation  but 
stereo  cylinder  casting  has  been 
eliminated. 

Critical  Fuctur  in  Flan 

Mr.  Calvert  continues:  “We 
have  another  investment  which 
w’e  know  will  pay  off:  mechani¬ 
cal  processing  of  Kodalith  nega¬ 
tives.  This  is  a  .small  part  of 
total  investment  but  a  critical 
factor  in  our  plan.  If  a  problem 
in  training  of  personnel  or 
meeting  tight  deadlines  occurred, 
we  felt  it  would  happen  in  the 
area  of  producing  halftone 
plates.  By  processing  the  full- 
page  negatives  we  avoid  the 
biggest  potential  source  of  ‘back 
shop’  bottlenecks. 

“Initially  we  needed  about  16 
negatives  per  day.  Manual  proc¬ 
essing  is  time  consuming.  We  did 
not  w’ant  the  press  delays  while 
films  were  processed.  And  there 
was  the  possibility  of  processing 
variations  resulting  in  poor 
l)lates.  Such  plates  can  cause 
press  trouble,  may  need  remov¬ 
ing  and  remaking. 

“This  problem  was  overcome 
with  a  Kodalith  Film  Processor. 
Kodak’s  technical  staff  trained 
our  per.sonnel  to  operate  the 
machine.  Specifications  called  for 
short  production  time  and  rigid 


William  Ginsberg  Associates 

ARCHITECTS  AND  ENGINEERS 

William  Gintbarg — Contulting  Enginaar  •  Harold  Coopar  AIA  •  Robart  K.  Ginibarg  PE 

Thirty-five  years  of  I  a  consultation 


quality  control.  The  precessor 
produces  a  processed,  dried 
negative  in  only  6-minutes  Hand 
processing  methods  take  as  long 
as  20-minutes  with  a  high  nake- 
over  rate. 

“Chemical  processing  offers  a 
great  reduction  in  pin-holes  with 
opaquing  time  reduced  '>0  to 
70%  from  manually  processed 
films.  The  film  processor  (which 
cost  $15,950)  assures  umfonn- 
ity  and  there  is  no  danger  of 
abrasion  or  other  damage 

New  Plant  Will 
Radiate  Color  in 
Sun  Newspapers 

Cleveland  Height.s,  Ohio 

Effective  next  May,  the  Sun- 
Press  and  the  Sun-Messenger 
will  be  produced  in  a  new  plant. 
It  will  permit  use  of  four-color 
pictures  and  give  magazine  qual¬ 
ity  reproduction. 

Western  Press  Inc.,  printers 
of  Sun  Newspapers,  have  com¬ 
pleted  arrangements  for  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  an  eight-page  Hoe 
Lithomaster  web  offset  press. 
This  is  part  of  a  $600,000  expan¬ 
sion  program. 

Arthur  W.  Hogling,  president 
of  Western  Press,  said  the  press 
will  be  capable  of  producing  32- 
page  standard-sized  newspapers 
with  color  on  12  pages,  at  .speeds 
of  35,000  copies  an  hour. 

Western  Press  is  partly-owned 
by  the  publications  it  prints, 
including  the  Sun  Newspapers. 
• 

Newspapers  Order 
Fincor  Drives 

The  A (fanfa  (Ga.)  Times 
the  Mexieo  City  Novedadet 
have  placed  orders  for  unit 
drives  on  Goss  Headliner  Mark 
II  presses  with  Fincor,  Inc., 
York,  Pa.,  electric  control  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Miehle-Goss-Dexter 
Inc.,  Chicago. 

G.  R.  Dayton,  Fincor  division 
graphic  arts  division  manager, 
said  the  Times  order  is  for  a 
nine-unit  press  with  two  half- 
I  decks,  two  color  cylinders  and 
I  Imperial  folder.  The  Novedades 
equipment  will  drive  a  six-unit 
j  press  with  four  color  cylinders 
and  folder. 

Other  unit  drives  are  going 
I  into  La  Nacion,  Buenos  Aires; 
j  Dubuque  (la.)  Telegraph-Her¬ 
ald,  and  the  Manila  Times. 


service  exclusively 
to  the  newspaper 
Industry  and 
the  graphic  arts. 


•  NEW  PLANT  DESIGN 

•  PLANT  EXPANSION 


331  MADISON  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 


T  EXPANSION  Kent  Retires 

•  MODERNIZATION  George  W.  Kent,  mechanical 

superintendent.  New  Londm 
BVisioN  (Conn.)  Day,  has  retired  after 

50  years  with  the  afternoon 
daily.  Mr.  Kent  will  continue  as 
VORK17,N.Y.  a  consultant  for  future  Dai 

expansion  and  modernization. 
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See  your  Huber  representative 
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to  stay  in  the  black 


In  this  technological  age  we  sometimes  have  to  run  pretty  hard 
to  keep  up.  Sometimes  people  can  stand  the  pace  better  than 
machines.  The  Elektron  Linotype  was  designed  to  replace  tired 
equipment  with  modern,  high-speed,  automatic  efficiency.  Why 
not  ask  your  Mergenthaler  Production  Engineer  about  Elektron. 
Your  competitor  probably  is  doing  that  very  thing. 


Mergenthaler 


FERAG  EQUIPMENT . 

better  'Pr<xcUcct<i 

CONVEYOR 

COUNTER 


HENRY  P.  KORN  ASSOC.,  INC. 

300  PARK  AVE.,  SOUTH,  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y.  lOOlO 
V  •  TEL.  OR  3-6260 


Not  so  long  ago  the  Tin^ 
composition  was  entirely  set  by 
hand.  That  ended  in  H  i  8,  one 
year  after  the  late  Hoi  .ce  W. 
Amphlett  became  own  r  and 
publisher. 

The  paper  moved  from  veekly 
to  daily  status  in  191-1.  The 
Times  and  the  Newp  jeadtr 
were  merged  into  a  single  news¬ 
paper  in  1926  with  ownership 
vested  in  the  Amphlett  T  intinr 
Co. 

The  property  grew  and  flour¬ 
ished  under  Mr.  Amphlett's  di¬ 
rection  until  the  pioneer’s  death. 
Then  it  was  directed  by  a 
trusteeship  for  10  years. 

Since  1944 

^Ir.  Clinton,  son-in-law  of  th« 
founder,  served  as  a  director 
during  the  decade  of  trustee- 
.ship.  He  became  publisher  Jan. 
1,  1944. 

Mr.  Clinton  is  current  presi¬ 
dent  of  both  the  Commonwealth 
Club  of  California  and  the  San 
Mateo  Development  Association. 
He  has  served  as  president  of 
the  C.N.P.A.  Industrial  Rela¬ 
tions  Bureau  and  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaperboy  Founda¬ 
tion. 

Mary  Jane  Clinton,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton,  is 
women’s  editor  of  the  Times.  She 
formerly  was  with  United  Press 
International  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Clinton  is  president  of 
Amphlett  Printing  Co.  with 
Walter  A.  Jack  vicepresident 
atmosphere  of  Janet  E.  Amphlett  treas- 

n.  The  exterior  uj-er.  Anne  M.  Brubaker,  for- 
**°'’*’  mer  business  manager,  is  secr^ 

2  pages  to  a  ^ary. 


$1,250,000  PLANT  at  1080  South  Bayshore  boulevard  contains  40,000 
square  feet  of  working  area,  more  than  double  that  of  the  previous  San 
Mateo  Times  plant  at  145  Second  Avenue.  Parking  is  provided  for  235 
employes.  The  new  building  houses  a  96-page  Hoe  press. 


Geared  to  Auloiiiaiion 


Solan  Appointed 
Production  Chief 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

Edward  G.  Solan,  who  started 
as  an  apprentice  with  the  Tm- 
t onion  18  years  age,  has  been 
named  production  manager  of 
the  morning  tabloid. 

The  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Calvin  C.  Thomas, 
publisher. 

Raymond  H.  Bright  has  been 
appointed  composing  room  fore¬ 
man.  He  joined  the  paper  in 
19.")7. 


i 


Safri  I  Invests 
$1.3  Million  in 
New  Color  Plant 

Detroit 

Safr;  n  Printing  Company 
aims  to  negotiate  contracts  for 
Spectatiolor  runs  with  Midwest 
dailies.  To  this  end  the  organi¬ 
zation  is  making  a  $1.3  million 
investment  in  a  new  color  plant. 

Safran’s  installation,  expected 
to  be  in  production  by  mid-1965, 
will  comprise  two  ATF  heat-set 
web  offset  presses  with  rewind 
attachments,  delivering  Specta- 
Color  rolls  in  both  standard 
newspaper  cutoffs,  22%"  and 
23-9/16". 

David  Safran  said  total  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  new  setup  will  be 
more  than  6  million  SpectaColor 
pages  per  week,  printed  in  up  to 
six  colors. 

Already  the  company  prints 
web  offset  tv  supplements  for  the 
Detroit  News,  the  New  York 
Journal- American,  the  Houston 
Chronicle  and  the  Cleveland 
Press. 

An  array  of  instruments  on 
the  new  offset  presses  will  con¬ 
trol  dimensional  stability,  mois¬ 
ture  content,  resiliency,  repeat 
length  and  accurate  winding  of 
the  SpectaColor  rolls.  Such  fac¬ 
tors  which  have  caused  trouble 
when  the  rolls  are  backed  up  in 
pressrooms. 

Planning  of  the  new  installa¬ 
tion  was  preceded  by  joint  en¬ 
gineering  studies  conducted  by 
&fran,  five  major  equipment 
suppliers,  the  Graphic  Arts 
Foundation  and  the  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology. 

Safran  is  installing  a  Hurle- 
tron  “Insetrol”  electric  eye  de¬ 
vice  which  puts  color  pages  in 
register  with  the  remainder  of 
the  paper.  A  “Scan-a-web”  sys¬ 
tem  of  special  mirrors,  sus¬ 
pended  over  the  press,  will  per¬ 
mit  pressmen  to  check  quality 


and  color  register  during  the ! 
run. 

Suppliers  who  cooperated  in 
engineering  studies  for  the  new 
facility  included:  American 
Type  Founders,  Inc.;  B.  Offen 
&  Company;  Hurletron,  Inc.; 
Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corp. ;  and  Wood-Stanford. 

• 

Develop  New  Print 
Plate  Material 
For  Long  Runs 

A  new  printing  material  has 
been  developed  by  Texas  Instru¬ 
ments  Inc.  It  is  described  as  a 
“new-type,  flexible  wrap-around” 
clad  metal  printing  plate  mate¬ 
rial  for  long-run  ‘letterset’  print¬ 
ing. 

E.  0.  Vetter,  vicepresident  of 
TI’s  Materials  and  Controls  di¬ 
vision,  said  that  results  of  re¬ 
cent  tests  indicate  that  high- 
fidelity  reproductions  can  be 
maintained  throughout  long 
press  runs  of  a  million  or  more. 

The  new  printing  plates  are 
made  of  zinc  and  aluminum 
layers,  permanently  bonded  at 
the  atomic  level  by  a  patented  ' 
process  requiring  no  brazing  or 
intermediate  substance. 

Completion  of  the  test  pro¬ 
grams  by  the  end  of  the  year 
will  culminate  in  TI’s  entry  into 
the  printing  plate  materials 
business  early  in  1965,  Mr. 
Vetter  said.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  New 
York,  has  been  appointed  a  dis¬ 
tributor  for  the  plates. 

Vanguard  in  Canada 

QrEBEC 

A  three-unit  Model  15  Cottrell 
Vanguard  press  now  produces 
L’Echo  and  other  French-lan- 1 
guage  newspapers  in  the  new 
plant  of  Imprimerie  LeBonfon 
at  Val  d’Or.  The  company 
moved  to  larger  quarters  after  a 
fire  a  year  ago  and  modernized 
the  pressroom  for  offset  print¬ 
ing.  Previously  it  had  hand-fed 
letterpress  equipment. 


Now— you  can  install 
this  complete  Ludlow 
system  for  as  little  as 
$30  per  week ! 

You  can  have  a  complete  Ludlow  system  like 
the  one  you  see  pictured  above  . . .  installed 
and  your  people  trained  ...for  $30  per  week. 

Now  -  you  can  set  grocery  ads,  department  store  ads, 
improve  the  type  appearance  of  your  newspaper  with  an 
unlimited  supply  of  type  from  the  Ludlow. 

Here’s  what  you  get:  A  new  Ludlow  machine  installed; 
angle-top  matrix  cabinet;  spaces  and  quads;  superior 
figures;  assorted  grocery  logotypes;  cleaner  kit;  7  com¬ 
posing  sticks  plus  9  type  fonts  worth  far  more  than  the 
modest  down  payment. 

Find  out  today  how  you  can  install  this  complete  Ludlow 
system  for  as  little  as  $30  per  week  if  you  qualify.  Write 
for  your  free  copy  of  “Why  some  printers  prefer  Ludlow” 
to;  Ludlow  Typograph  Company,  2032  Clybourn  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Ludlow 

TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY 
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ON  THE  LEVEL — Flat,  but  well  planned,  is  the  80,500  square  feet  of 
space  occupied  by  the  Regina  Leader-Post's  new  building.  The  raised 
portion  at  the  rear  houses  a  $750,000  Viceroy  press.  Radio  station 
CKCK  also  has  its  home  here. 


^ides  picked  from  editorial.  The  move  to  the  new  buildinf?,  e.s|)ecially  for  a  newspaper, 
advertising  and  circulation  de-  at  Park  street  and  Victoria  ave-  The  official  opening  saw  a 
partments.  nue  on  the  eastern  outskirts  of  change  in  mastheads,  from  the 

Feature  attraction  of  the  new  the  city,  was  made  at  the  end  of  Caslon  black  type  to  a  reverse 

plant  was  the  $750,000  Viceroy  May.  The  Leader-Post  had  been  cut  with  Roman-faced  italicized 

press  constructed  by  Crabtree,  a  housed  for  51  years  on  Hamilton  type  on  a  background  of  white 

six-unit  machine  capable  of  16  street  in  downtown  Regina.  lines, 

pages  of  color  in  a  96-page  The  new  building,  80,500 
paper  at  a  top  speed  of  25,000  square  feet  all  on  a  single  level, 

copies  an  hour.  has  sub-foundations  to  handle 

Installation  of  the  new  press  two  more  units  on  the  press, 

began  in  November,  1963.  It  Room  has  been  provided  to  han- 

took  40  months  to  build  and  die  10  units  eventually, 
deliver.  An  identical  press  is  Editorial  offices  occupy  12,936 
ordered  for  the  Leader-Post's  square  feet,  including  a  large 

sister  newspaper,  the  Saskatoon  photography  department.  A  fea- 

Star-Phoenix,  which  moves  into  ture  of  the  building  is  the  air 

new  quarters  next  year.  conditioning  system,  designed 


Sandusky,  Ohio 

Growth  of  the  suburban 
weekly  newspapers  printed  by 
the  Pliotojournal  Press  here  has 
resulted  in  the  installation  of  a 
new  four-unit  Vanguard  22  web 
offset  newsi)aper  press. 

Harold  K.  Douthit  Jr.,  Photo¬ 
journal  i)resident,  is  co-publisher 
of  the  firm’s  weekly  newspaper 
chain. 

Formed  in  1957  as  a  central¬ 
ized  off.set  printing  center,  the 
growth  of  Photojournal  Press, 
according  to  Mr.  Douthit,  has 
l)een  due  primarily  to  “revolu¬ 
tions  in  i)oth  suburban  living  and 
newspaper  printing  methods.” 

With  a  central  printing  plant 
he  feels  a  publisher  can  make  a 
suburban  paper  profitable  by 
getting  maximum  use  of  equip¬ 
ment  while  spreading  costs  over 
several  papers. 

The  company’s  new  Cottrell 
Vanguard  22  press  will  deliver 
a  16-page  standard-size  news- 
jraper  (32-i)ages  tabloid)  at 
speeds  of  22,000  papers  per  hour 
— doubling  the  former  press 
capacity. 

Photojournal  Press  now  prints 
nine  papers  on  contract  as  well 
as  the  company-owned  West 
Life,  Erie  County  Reporter, 
Avon  Lake  Press  and  the  Ver- 
milion  Photojounial. 

Mr.  Douthit’s  four  tabloid-sized 
newspapers,  with  a  combined 
circulation  of  17,700,  and  the 
nine  contract  papers  serve  com¬ 
munities  in  the  llO-mile  stretch 
along  Lake  Erie. 


Offset  Equipment 
Airlifted  te  New 
Paper  in  Uruguay 


The  first  web  offset  printing 
plant  on  the  South  American 
continent  will  go  into  operation 
Irefore  Christmas  using  equip¬ 
ment  manufactured  on  Long 
Island,  N,  Y.  and  airlifted  to 
Montevideo,  Uruguay,  alward  a 
Pan  Am  Jet  Clipper. 

El  Bien  Publico,  a  new  tabloid 
newspaper,  plans  to  publish 
eight  pages  daily  in  full  four- 
color  and  plans  to  make  exten¬ 
sive  use  of  spot  color. 

The  shipment  of  press  and 
photographic  supplies  was  ex¬ 
ported  by  the  A'TEC  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Philadelphia,  specialists  in 
supplying  offset  equipment  to 
plants  overseas.  Earlier  this 
year  the  company  sent  web  off¬ 
set  plants  to  the  Sudan,  Nica¬ 
ragua,  and  Colombia.  A  ship¬ 
ment  to  the  Virgin  Islands  is 
expected  in  the  near  future. 


PRODUCTION  QUIZ 


Why  is 

HOT  COIb^^a 
best  for 
Printing  Proces^^^ 


spaper 


■  It  has  been  proven  many  times  that  "hot  metal” 
is  the  most  flexible  composition  system  . . .  especially 
in  makeovers  and  halftone  placement.  ■  Last  minute 
corrections  are  easily  made.  Add  to  this  larger  type 
selection  and  greater  employee  stability  and  you 
have  a  system  that’s  hard  to  beat.  ■  And  remember, 
keep  your  “hot  metal”  top  notch  by  protecting  its 
working  balance  with  our  Plus  or  Service  Plans. 

■  Details  are  available  on  this  service.  Write  to; 
Imperial  Type  Metal  Company,  Chicago  50; 
Philadelphia  34;  New  York  7, 


Plant  Extension 

Vancouver,  Wash. 
An  extension  to  the  plant  of 
the  Columbian  is  planned.  New 
construction  will  add  6,500 
square  feet  of  space  on  the  main 
floor  and  3,300  square  feet  in  > 
basement  area.  Design  is  such 
that  a  second  floor  can  be  added. 
A  covered  concrete  parking  can¬ 
opy  will  be  provided  for  cars 
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ENGINEERS  •  MACHINISTS 
TRUCKMEN 'RIGGERS 

Cdiimaied  qiueti 


TYPE  METAL 
SERVICE 


55  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  N.Y. 

JAckson  2-6105 


the  of 

IDEAL’S  remarkable  Lithographic  Rollers 


IT’S  UNIQUE — Made  of  an  entirely  new  for¬ 
mula  developed  in  Ideal  laboratories. 

IT’S  COMPACT — No  voids — no  pin  holes — no 
change  in  hardness  across  the  entire  face  of 
the  roller 

IT’S  ACCURATE — Sets  with  ease — gives  you  a 
perfect  “picture”  every  time 

IT’S  GLAZE  RESISTANT— Easy  to  clean 


ITS  PERFECT  SURFACE  accepts  and  distrib¬ 
utes  ink  with  infinite  care  and  precision 

IT’S  ALL  NEW  and  it’s  different  from  any 
other  roller 

IT’S  AVAILABLE  NOW— After  exhaustive 
Ideal  testing  and  by  progressive  lithographers 
who  have  tried  it 

IT’S  WORTH  TRYING 


KORALITH  is  available  at  present  only  for  presses  larger  than  11  x  17  sheet  size 


Five  strategically  located  factories  save  you  shipping  costs  and  valuable  time  in  transit 


VI  ANY 

Chicago-2512  W.  24th  St.— Bishop  7-5600 

New  York— 21-24  39th  Ave.,  Long  Island  City— EXeter  2-5300  Los  Angeles— 6069  Maywood  Ave.,  Huntington  Park,  Cal.— 589-6281 

Atlanta— 5238  Peachtree  Rd.  N.E.,  Chamblee— GLendale  7-5261  Boston— 33  Hayes  Memorial  Dr.,  Marlboro,  Mass.— HUntley  5-6040 
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Ideas  for  Editors 


To  Reduce 

The  Kansas  City  Star’s  offen¬ 
sive  against  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  costs  is  being  waged  on 
four  fronts:  overtime,  overset, 
communications  and  syndicates, 
according  to  Paul  V.  Miner, 
managing  editor. 

Mr.  Miner,  reporting  to  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Ed¬ 
itors  Association,  said  his  paper 
has  conducted  a  concerted  drive 
for  the  past  three  years  to  re¬ 
duce  “the  one  big  cost  that 
seemed  most  vulnerable — re¬ 
porter  overtime.” 

These  costs  were  found  to  be 
soaring  and  pretty  much  out 
of  control.  Controlling  overtime 
meant  that  none  was  to  be  done 


Expenses 

that  might  involve  overtime  or 
unusual  travel  for  regular  staf¬ 
fers. 

Other  suggestions: 

Reduce  cost  of  correspondents 
from  areas  completely  outside 
circulation  territory;  employ 
swing  shift  reporters;  realign 
hours;  re-examine  features  and 
refuse  to  buy  without  a  30-day 
cancellation  so  if  there  are  any 
“dogs”  they  can  be  stopped 
without  delay;  make  sure  all 
telephones  are  necessary;  re¬ 
examine  payment  for  extra 
work  to  make  sure  it  is  not 
being  done  on  company  time; 
check  use  of  company  cars; 
run  a  continuing  check  on  photo 


HUDDLE — In  news  conference  at  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  as  the  paper 
swings  back  into  stride  after  long  strike  silence,  are:  From  left — Derick 
Daniels,  assistant  managing  editor;  Charles  Hahn,  picture  editor;  Gene 


Roberts,  city  editor,  and  Frank  Angelo,  managing  editor.  I  g 


P 


without  approval  of  an  exec¬ 
utive. 

“We  have  found,”  Mr.  Miner 
said,  “that  we  had  to  hire  ad¬ 
ditional  persons  in  some  depart¬ 
ments  to  hold  overtime  down 
but  this  could  be  done  with  a 
saving  of  expenditure.” 

The  Star  has  reduced  average 
overset  materially  by  having  all 
copy  funneled  through  a  news 
editor  who  sees  to  it  that  the 
type  comes  very  close  to  match¬ 
ing  the  news  hole. 

Electronic  Secretaric!* 

Use  of  electronic  secretaries, 
or  when  time  is  urgent,  report¬ 
ing  directly  to  a  rewrite  man 
has  been  the  solution  to  soaring 
telegraph  costs,  Mr.  Miner  said. 
Although  phone  bills  go  up  and 
the  transcribers’  wages  have  to 
be  considered,  the  Star  thinks 
it  has  saved  considerable  money 
by  this  practice.  An  additional 
dividend  has  been  the  use  of 
these  electronic  secretaries  by 
editorial  executives  at  night  for 
memos  and  letters. 

The  Star  does  not  buy  any 
syndicate  material  which  it  does 
not  intend  to  use. 

To  combat  reporter  overtime 
the  city  de.sk  prepares  a  weekly 
anticipated  news  schedule  prior 
to  the  posting  on  Friday  after¬ 
noon  of  a  work  schedule  for  the 
following  week. 

Where  anticipated  assign¬ 
ments  ordinarily  would  involve 
overtime — night  hearings,  con¬ 
ventions,  etc. — reporters  are 
scheduled  for  shifts  encompa.s- 
ing  the  off-hours,  including 
writing  time.  Days  off  are 
shifted  if  necessary  to  get  the 
right  reporters  on  assignments 
that  require  special  handling. 

Free  Lance  A^'^igllnlellt^ 

Freelance  reporters  and  pho¬ 
tographers  also  have  been  lined 
up  to  cover  some  assignments 


supplies. 

“We  have  been  able  to  have 
reporters  read  proofs,”  Mr. 
Miner  continued,  “after  all  of 
their  copy  is  in,  and  instead  of 
having  the  proof  reader  come 
back  in  the  afternoon  she  comes 
in  only  four  hours  a  day  except 
on  Monday.” 

Finding  ways  to  keep  news¬ 
room  costs  from  increasing,  not 
a  way  to  reduce  them,  is  a 
major  problem,  he  went  on. 
Eliminating  duplication  of  effort 
and  improving  cooperation  with 
the  composing  room  and  other 
departments  of  the  paper  help 
in  this  area. 

Slack  time  after  the  last 
deadline  has  been  adjusted  by 
Mr.  Miner.  He  told  reporters  to 
quit  work  during  the  last  un¬ 
productive  hour  in  the  afternoon 
and  to  go  home.  Consequently, 
they  are  now  working  only  35 
to  37  scheduled  hours,  leaving 
three  to  five  hours  per  week 
for  unscheduled  duty. 

“The  system  has  worked  fine,” 
Mr.  Miner  said,  “and  now,  in¬ 
cluding  their  night  work,  they 
average  about  40  hours  per 
week.  The  early  quitting  time 
has  not  affected  their  nonnal 
production,  so  far  as  I  can  tell.” 
• 

Mills  Is  Named  GM 
Of  Hearsl  Newspaper 

Balti.more 

Mark  F.  Collins,  publisher  of 
the  W'ws  American,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
William  H.  Mills  as  general 
manager  of  the  newspaper.  Mr. 
Mills  has  been  business  manager 
of  the  News  American  since 
Xovember,  1963. 

.Mr.  Mills,  who  has  36  years 
of  experience  in  the  business 
administration  of  Hearst  news¬ 
papers,  was  manager  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  and  the  San 
Francisco  Call  Bulletin  before 
coming  to  Baltimore. 


Code  Parley 
CaU  Is  Left 
To  Lawyers 

Milwaukee 

A  code  of  conduct  for  han¬ 
dling  pre-trial  stories  in  crimi¬ 
nal  cases  is  “a  trap  and  a  strait 
jacket,  and  is  for  the  reporter 
who  has  become  a  news  clerk,” 
Harvey  W.  Schwandner,  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  said  here  Nov.  30. 

After  his  comments,  members 
of  the  Wisconsin  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Leagpie  declined  to  take  a 
position  on  whether  the  state’s 
press  should  adopt  a  code  of 
conduct.  The  League,  however, 
left  the  door  open  for  discussion 
of  the  issue.  It  authorized  its 
pre-trial  publicity  committee, 
headed  by  John  B.  Torinus,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Appleton  Post-Cres¬ 
cent,  to  meet  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  bar,  the  judiciary 
or  law  enforcement  groups,  if 
they  want  such  a  meeting. 

Mr.  Schwandner  said  the 
Wisconsin  press  “has  nothing  to 
apologize  for”  in  its  handling  of 
pre-trial  stories.  He  said  he 
doubted  that  a  code  could  be 
adopted  to  “cover  all  situa¬ 
tions,”  and  added,  “I  don’t  see 
the  bar  association  rushing  up 
for  a  code.” 

Mr.  Schwandner  cited  this  re¬ 
cent  example  of  how  newspaper 
publicity  prior  to  a  trial  had  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  freeing  of  an  in¬ 
nocent  person:  because  of  pub¬ 
licity  (including  a  picture) 
given  a  youth  arrested  for  a 
series  of  burglaries,  a  relative 
of  a  second  youth  noticed  a  close 
resemblance  of  the  two  and 
brought  that  to  the  attention  of 
authorities.  Questioning  of  the 
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youth  pictured  resulted  in  a 
confession  that  he  had  commit¬ 
ted  the  crimes  for  which  the 
.second  youth  had  been  charged. 

Henry  Youmans  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Waukesha  Free¬ 
man,  also  speaking  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  code,  said  he  would 
rather  have  a  “free  press  that 
makes  mistakes  than  a  shackled 
press.” 

Arville  Schaleben,  executive 
editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour, 
nal,  said  national  press  organi¬ 
zations  had  decided  “to  keep  the 
door  open”  for  possible  meet¬ 
ings  with  the  bar,  but  would  not 
encourage  such  a  meeting. 

Mr.  Youmans  was  elected 
president  of  the  League,  suc¬ 
ceeding  W.  F.  McCormick,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Wausau 
Record-Herald. 

• 

Audience  Provides 
Publisher’s  Theme 

Clarion,  Pa. 

Ninety-four  men  attending 
the  annual  Clarion  Rotary-Ki- 
wanis  -  Grange  “Farm  -  City” 
luncheon  (Nov.  23)  became 
“newspaper  reporters”  through 
an  idea  concocted  by  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker,  Marv  Bloom, 
general  manager  of  the  DuBois 
Courier-Express. 

Mr.  Bloom  developed  his  ad¬ 
dress  via  audience  participation. 
He  passed  out  scratch  pads  to 
each  member  of  the  audience, 
instructing  them  as  reporters 
to  “jot  down  their  discussions 
with  each  other,  before,  during 
and  prior  to  the  dinner.” 

Proving  his  point  that  “Near¬ 
ly  Everything  Makes  News”, 
Mr.  Bloom  selected  items  from 
his  reporters’  notations  and 
used  several,  plus  his  humorous 
notes,  for  his  theme. 

Mr.  Bloom  also  turned  over 
more  than  50  topics  to  Clarion 
newspaper  publisher,  William 
Hearst,  for  use  in  his  papers. 
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NL  RB  Told 
01  Violence 
Aiid  Damage 

Youngstown,  0. 

Attorneys  for  the  Youngstown 
Vindicator  and  for  Local  LL, 
American  Newspaper  Guild, 
have  until  Jan.  5  to  file  briefs 
in  an  unfair  labor  practice  case 
which  is  before  Trial  Examiner 
George  Downing  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

Mr.  Downing  heard  about  25 
witnesses  in  two  days  of  testi¬ 
mony  here  last  week. 

The  guild  struck  the  Vindi¬ 
cator  Aug.  18  in  a  dispute  over 
a  contract  for  42  circulation  em¬ 
ployes. 

Mr.  Downing  denied  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  Joseph  Szabo,  NLRB 
field  counsel  who  presented  the 
Vindicator  case,  for  a  summary 
judgment. 

The  Vindicator  has  charged 
the  Guild  with  picket  line  vio¬ 
lence,  mass  picketing  and  in¬ 
terference  with  employes  and 
customers,  particularly  on  Aug. 
19,  20  and  21.  The  Guild  also 
is  charged  with  harassment  of 
working  employes  on  several  oc¬ 
casions  since  then,  particularly 
near  the  building  during  the 


night.  The  Guild  has  denied  all 
chargees. 

The  Vindicator  also  com¬ 
plained  of  damage  to  the  build¬ 
ing  done  by  pickets. 

William  J.  Brown,  Vindicator 
vicepresident  and  general  man¬ 
ager,  testified  that  he  has  slept 
in  the  Vindicator  building  every 
night  since  the  strike  began.  He 
reported  seeing  pickets  damage 
the  building  during  the  night. 
He  said  he  observed  newspapers 
being  tom  from  customers  and 
a  scuffle  in  a  parking  lot  across 
the  street  where  non-striking 
employes,  he  thought,  planned 
to  come  to  work. 

I..arger  Papers  Printed 

The  Vindicator  has  published 
28-page  papers,  plus  supple¬ 
ments,  the  past  two  Sundays 
and  is  getting  out  daily  editions 
of  six  and  eight  pages. 

Over  -  the  -  counter  sales  are 
highest  since  the  strike  started, 
it  was  reported.  Papers  pur¬ 
chased  in  amounts  over  10  are 
at  the  wholesale  rate  of  3c  daily 
and  5c  Sunday.  Carriers  have 
been  buying  up  to  400  newspa¬ 
pers  on  Sunday  but  efforts  at 
delivery  have  caused  numerous 
incidents,  management  said. 

On  Nov.  29,  it  was  reported 
to  police,  a  woman  driving  two 
boys  with  400  papers,  was 
forced  from  her  car  and  the 
newspapers  stolen. 


Press  Pressure 
Ends  Gambling, 
Vice  Center 

New  Orleans 

Pressure  by  two  New  Orleans 
newspapers  has  resulted  in  a 
gambling  crackdown  by  Louisi¬ 
ana  state  police  in  nearby  St. 
John  the  Baptist  Parish 
(county). 

Louisiana  Gov.  John  J.  Mc- 
Keithen  ordered  the  raid  (Nov. 
30)  after  local  officials  had 
failed  to  take  action. 

Last  June  the  Times-Picayune 
and  the  New  Orleans  States- 
Item  discovered  that  gambling 
operations  had  moved  from  Jef¬ 
ferson  Parish,  which  had  elected 
a  reform  candidate  for  sheriff, 
to  neighboring  St.  John. 

Systematic  exposures  by  the 
papers  culminated  in  the  No¬ 
vember  raid  in  which  15  were 
arrested  and  $3,059  confiscated 
when  state  troopers  stormed  a 
Laplace,  La.,  establishment. 
Some  150  patrons  were  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  illegal  activities  at 
the  time  of  the  raid. 

Gov.  McKeithen  was  at  first 
reluctant  to  use  state  troopers 
in  St.  John.  He  warned  local 
officials  to  clean  up  the  vice 
which  included  prostitution,  cock 


fighting,  dice  and  other  gam¬ 
bling  activities,  or  he  would  take 
action. 

Secretly  he  told  the  Times- 
Picayune  and  States-Item  that 
he  would  raid  if  the  papers 
found  the  operations  continued. 

When  the  governor  was  in¬ 
formed  by  the  Times-Picasrune 
(Nov.  28)  that  gambling  had  not 
stopped,  he  invited  the  paper  to 
send  representatives  to  cover  the 
raid. 

During  the  months  of  investi¬ 
gations  which  led  to  reforms  in 
the  two  parishes,  the  newspapers 
sent  pairs  of  reporters  to  gamble 
at  the  local  spots  and  to  receive 
propositions  from  prostitutes. 
On  several  occasions  photogra¬ 
phers  were  sent  and  the  papers 
printed  pictures  of  actual  gam¬ 
bling  operations. 

• 

‘Action’  in  Court 

Hollywood,  Calif. 

John  Harkins,  a  former  New 
York  City  newspaper  drama 
critic,  has  filed  suit  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  Superior  Court  for  $12,- 
500,000,  charging  a  play  he 
wrote  was  substantially  used  for 
a  Paramount  movie  but  he  was 
never  paid  for  it.  He  claimed  to 
have  written  a  play  in  1956 
called  “The  Man  Who  Stopped 
Beating  His  Wife”,  which  he 
contended  later  became  the 
movie,  “Who’s  Got  the  Action?” 


In  their  Brooklyn  plant 
the 
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will  soon  install  twelve 
additional  high-speed 
rotary  letterpress  units. 

Installation  plans  for  the  units,  reels,  folders,  piping  and  wiring,  control  switch¬ 
board,  modifications  to  electric  service  board,  building  structural  changes, 
necessary  conveyors,  ventilation,  lighting— are  being  prepared  for  New  York’s 
largest  newspaper  by 
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SYNDICATES 

Editor  Turns  Into 
Humor  Columnist 

By  Ray  Erwin 


An  editorial  writer  who  finds 
national  and  world  news  funny 
has  only  two  alternatives — he 
can  quit  or  he  can  funnel  fun 
into  a  humor  column.  A  distin¬ 
guished  editorial  page  editor  is 
taking  the  latter  course. 

The  column:  “Fast  Life.” 

The  columnist:  Harry  Karns, 
editorial  page  editor  of  the  Long 
Bench  (Calif.)  Press-Telegram 
and  Sunday  Independent  Press- 
Telegram. 

The  format:  Six  short  columns 
(150  words)  a  week. 

The  release:  Jan.  4. 

The  distributor:  Newsday 
Specials,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Harry  Karns  finds  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  stay  grim,  even  after 
writing  some  7,000  sober-sided 
editorials  in  the  last  15  years. 
He  admires  politicians  for  their 
tremendous  energ>’  and  their 


inexhaustible  supply  of  comedy 
material. 

Six  Vi'ry  Ob8er\’aliuns 

“Fast  Life”  each  day  will  con¬ 
tain  about  six  wry  observations 
on  the  political  and  social  hap¬ 
penings  of  the  day.  Example:  “A 
news  photo  shows  Lyndon  on  his 
ranch  rounding  up  a  steer  for 
a  barbeque.  The  desperate  look 
on  the  critter’s  face  reminds  you 
somehow  of  the  Republican 
minority  in  Congress.” 

On  the  scientific  front:  “Tv 
has  done  much  to  simplify  psy¬ 
chiatry.  Schizophrenia  can  now 
be  cured  by  getting  the  patient 
to  change  her  brand  of  deodor¬ 
ant.” 

Mr.  Karns  is  a  natural  middle¬ 
weight  in  his  early  40s,  and  he 
handles  himself  well  in  the  con¬ 
troversies  roused  by  his  edito¬ 
rials.  A  memo  to  his  office  col¬ 
leagues  reads  as  follows:  “It  has 
occurred  to  me  that  we  lack  a 
plan  of  defense  in  case  an  irate 
customer  should  ever  charge  into 
the  office  waving  a  pistol — which 
could  happen  at  any  time  in 
view  of  the  nature  of  our  busi¬ 
ness.  Therefore,  I  propose  the 
following  strategfy:  One,  the  sec¬ 
retary  will  scream  to  distract 
the  intruder.  Two,  the  political 
editor  will  run  straight  toward 
the  intruder  to  throw  him  off 
balance.  Three,  I  will  crouch 
under  my  desk.  This  plan  should 
furnish  at  least  one  survivor  to 
carry  on  the  arduous  tasks  of 
the  future.” 

Harry  Karns,  though  born  in 
Columbus,  Kans.,  claims  Enid, 
Okla.,  as  his  home  town.  He  was 
16  and  still  in  high  school  when 
he  got  his  first  job  as  a  reporter 


Harry  Karns 

on  the  Enid  Morning  News.  The 
paper’s  editorial  offices  were  on 
the  ground  floor,  and  young 
Karns,  fascinated  by  the  activ¬ 
ity  inside,  haunted  the  sidewalk 
outside,  looking  in.  One  day  a 
tall  reporter  came  to  the  door. 
“Well,  no  use  standing  out 
there,”  he  said.  “Come  on  in.” 
Karns  has  been  in  ever  since. 

After  a  couple  of  years  of 
experience  on  the  Morning  News 
he  became  news  editor  of  the 
rural  weekly  Republican,  in 
nearby  Fairvdew,  where  farmers 
occasionally  paid  for  their  sub¬ 
scription  with  bushel  baskets  of 
apples.  “We  may  not  make 
money,”  the  publisher  told  him, 
“but  we  make  a  lot  of  friends.” 

War  .Sc-r^ice 

World  War  II  transported  him 
from  Fairfield  and  set  him  to 
cruising  the  globe  aboard  LSTs 
and  LCIs,  including  D-Day  exer¬ 
cises  in  Sicily  and  Normandy. 
“If  you  have  ever  traveled  with 
a  case  of  stomach  flu  aboard  a 
garbage  scow  in  a  hurricane,” 
he  says,  “you  know  what  pleas¬ 
ant  voyages  we  had.” 

After  the  war,  he  served  as 
news  editor  of  radio  station 
KCRC  in  Enid,  then  decided  to 
get  a  little  more  formal  educa¬ 
tion.  On  graduating  from  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  in  1950, 
he  moved  lock,  stock  and  family 
to  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  to  cover 
politics,  write  feature  stories 
and  propound  editorials  for  the 
Press-Telegram.  He  later  did 
graduate  work  in  literary  re¬ 
search  and  thesis  at  the  Long 
Beach  State  College.  Meanwhile, 
he  graduated,  with  honors,  to 
editor  of  the  editorial  page. 

Mr.  Karns  has  studied  many 
politicians  first-hand,  including 
Presidents  Kennedy  and  John¬ 
son,  also  Nixon,  Stevenson,  Ke- 
fauver  and  many  others.  But  his 
direct  confrontation  was  an  80- 
year-old  woman  who  called  to 
say  she  was  on  her  way  down 
to  slap  his  face.  As  she  advanced 


on  him  a  few  minutes  later,  the 
mild-mannered  editor  c  mpli- 
mented  her  on  the  dress  si.  ?  wa* 
wearing.  “That  remark  ^aved 
you  a  good  swat  acros.  the 
nose,”  she  told  him.  Her  com¬ 
plaint:  She  was  from  C.mada 
and  Karns  in  an  editorial  had 
referred  to  the  United  Stales  as 
America,  a  term  that  certainly 
should  €*mbrace  Canada,  too. 
Karns  promised  never  to  do  it 
again. 

Taught  Writing 

For  five  semesters,  Harry 
Karns  taught  writing  at  the  City 
College  Adult  Division.  On  his 
first  day,  a  lady  student  stood 
up  and  asked:  “Is  it  a  good  idea 
to  use  an  antidote  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  an  article?”  Karns 
told  her  that  there  are,  indeed, 
some  articles  that  require  anti¬ 
dotes.  Karns  ultimately  decided 
that  a  writer  ought  to  write,  and 
not  just  talk  about  it. 

Karns  has  been  published  in 
many  forms,  including  short 
story,  poetry,  magazine  article 
and  humorous  essay.  His  12-part 
series  on  Cuba,  “Conquest  by 
Terror,”  was  distributed  by 
North  American  Newspaper  Al¬ 
liance  in  1962,  and  his  IS-part 
education  series,  “You  Can  Get 
Better  Grades,”  was  distributed 
by  AP  Newsfeatures  in  1961. 

The  humorist  author  of  “Fast 
Life”  lives  sedately  with  his 
wife,  Carol,  and  their  four  chil¬ 
dren  in  Westminster,  Calif.  The 
fast  life  and  the  wild  humor  is 
confined  to  the  new  column. 

*  *  * 

Cut-Your-Tax 
Series  by  NEA 

“Cut  Your  Own  Taxes”  is  the 
title  of  a  double-barreled  news¬ 
paper  series  and  reader-service 
booklet  announced  by  Newspa¬ 
per  Enterprise  Association. 

The  NEA  project,  designed  to 
giv’e  every  newspaper  reader  all 
the  details  of  the  new  tax  law, 
includes : 

A  14-part  series  by  veteran 
newspaper  income-tax  column¬ 
ist  Ray  Decrane. 

A  brightly-illustrated,  64- 
page  reader  service  booklet  com¬ 
plete  with  detailed  filing  in¬ 
structions  and  containing  many 
specimen  tax  forms. 

“Every  taxpayer  will  be  vital¬ 
ly  affected  by  the  new  tax  law," 
Boyd  Lewis,  NEA  president  and 
editor,  said.  “Newspapers  can 
render  a  real  service  to  their 
readers  by  presenting  ‘cut  your 
own  taxes.’  ” 

The  author,  Ray  C.  Decrane, 
this  year  celebrated  his  silver 
anniversary  as  a  newspaper 
columnist  on  tax  matters.  He  is 
basically  a  writer  and  editor 
for  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press. 
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Newsmen  who  cover  the  Washington  diplomatic 
and  State  Department  beat  will  tell  you  that  their 
job  is  a  battle  of  sources. 

Stewart  Hensley,  UPl’s  chief  diplomatic  corre¬ 
spondent  in  the  nation’s  capital,  has  the  sources 
and  knows  which  ones  to  contact  when  big  news 
breaks. 

His  spot  news  and  analytical  dispatches  are  con¬ 
sistently  on  target. 

“By  Stewart  Hensley” 

-another  big  by-line  from 
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Tv  Section 
Brightener 
Makes  Bow 


Tony  .Saltzman,  a  stock  broker¬ 
age  employe  by  day  and  musician 
by  night,  is  adding  a  cartoon 
feature  to  his  repertoire  with  a 
feature  for  newspaper  television 
pages  and  sections. 

Called  “tv  jibes,”  and  fea¬ 
turing  “the  Reptiles,”  the  new 
feature  will  be  launched  Jan.  4 
by  Adcox  Associates  of  San 
Francisco. 

His  latest  doodling  venture  is 
described  as  a  mixture  of  dial 
doodling  and  gag  lines  that  snap, 
crackle  and  pop. 

Heptiles  are  weird,  offbeat, 
fantastic,  human-type  animals. 
They  offer  droll  and  amusing 
footnotes  on  current  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  world  of  television 
which  are  designed  to  punctuate 
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ence,  disarmament  and  foreign 
aid  and  praise  free  enterprise, 
fiscal  economy  and  low  taxes. 

Associates  said  the  new  col¬ 
umn  fulfills  a  life-long  ambition 
of  Mr.  Hunt  to  lie  a  professional 
writer. 


H.  L.  Hunt 
Now  Becomes 
Columnist 


*1  UNOIttTAMP  VOU  at  WITH  THI  WiLK  SHOW  HOW  ** 

program  presentations,  whether 
on  daily  pages  or  in  Sunday 
sections. 

Off-Beat  Humor  ^unt  of  Dallas,  Tex., 

oil  man  often  described  as  one 
“Timely,  topical  and  crackling  of  the  richest  men  in  the  world 
with  sharp  wit  and  satire,  we  and  a  leader  in  conservative 
think  this  new  off-beat  feature  groups,  is  now  writing  and  dis¬ 
will  capture  a  wide  readership,”  tributing  a  newspaper  column, 
declared  Glenn  Adcox,  syndicate  Re  is  offering  a  weekly  column 

to  non-daily  newspapers  and  a 
A  large  audience  already  is  five-times-a-week  column  to  daily 
assured.  The  signers  include  newspapers.  He  is  distributing 
newspapers  wishing  to  expand  .sample  columns  on  a  six-week 
present  sections  as  well  as  those  free-trial  basis  from  his  Dallas 
desiring  to  sharpen  existing  tele-  office.  After  the  trial  period,  the 
vision  space  allotments,  Mr.  Ad-  column  will  be  sold  for  from  50 
cox  reported.  cents  to  $20  a  week,  depending 

The  Heptiles  enter  newspapers  on  circulation, 
fmm  TF  Guide.  The  26-year-old  The  first  daily  to  accept  the 
artists  work  also  has  appeared  the  Houston  (Tex.) 

m  Playboy  and  m  Photoplay  chronicle. 

-  agazme.  Hunt,  who  is  75,  said  he 

Tension  Easers  writing  himself.  He 
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FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


NATIONAL  COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DORIS  FLEESON 
MARY  McGRORY 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 


COMMENTARY  COLUMNS 


KENNETH  L.  DIXON 
INEZ  ROBB 
ROBERT  C.  RUARK 
RICHARD  STARNES 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 


SPECIALTY  COLUMN^ 


BY  GEORGE 
Humorous  Advice 

WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 
Doily  Investor 

MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 

DR.  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 

STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 

AMY  VANDERBILT 
Modern  Manners 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LITTLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
LONDON  EXPRESS  SERVICE 
SAMUEL  LUBELL 

“THE  PEOPLE  SPEAK" 

MUTUAL  FUNDS — 

INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS,  DAILY  &  SUNDAY 


COMIC  STRIPS 


ABBIE  AN'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
FRITZI  RITZ  S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 


PANELS 


ALL  STARS  D 
EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  D 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 
STEES  SEES  W  OR  S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS — 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
TICKER  TOONS  D 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW  D/S 
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right  in  American  politics,  Larry 
Fanning,  executive  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  told  an 
election  coverage  panel. 

“I  don’t  know  precisely  where, 
or  how,  or  when  it  began,”  he 
said,  “but  none  of  us  who  were 
there  will  soon  forget  the  in¬ 
credible  moment  that  our  dual 
role  as  villain  and  whipping  boy 
was  defined  before  a  television 
audience  of  many  millions  of 
Americans.” 

The  moment  came,  he  said,  at 
the  Republican  convention  in 
San  Francisco,  when  former 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
used  the  phrase  “.  .  .  sensation¬ 
seeking  columnists  and  commen¬ 
tators  .  .  .” 

“The  Cow  Palace  erupted,” 
Mr.  Fanning  reported.  “News¬ 
men  on  the  press  platform  found 
themselves  facing  an  enraged 
mass  of  chanting,  fist-shaking 
delegates.  It’s  difficult  to  say  who 
was  more  startled — the  assem¬ 
bled  press  or  the  former  Presi¬ 
dent.” 

The  incident  immediately  put 
the  reporters  on  the  defensive, 
Mr.  Filming  continued,  and  gen¬ 
erally,  they  struggled  in  vain 
throughout  the  campaign  to 
demonstrate  “our  virtuous  ob¬ 
jectivity.” 

3  Questions  for  Editors 

Three  questions  present  them¬ 
selves,  the  editor  said: 

“1.  Did  we  over-react  to  criti¬ 
cism  of  our  reportorial  perform¬ 
ance,  reverting  in  many  in¬ 
stances  to  one-dimensional  re¬ 
porting  in  a  futile  effort  to 
silence  the  voices  raised  against 
us? 

“2.  Was  the  press  unfair  to 
the  Republican  presidential 
ticket? 

“3.  Is  it  possible  to  restore  the 
shattered  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion  that  have  been  eroded  by 
far-right  suspicion,  cynicism  and 
frustration?” 

Mr.  Fanning  said  he  believes 
that  much  of  the  press  did  over¬ 
compensate  for  criticism,  “tak¬ 
ing  recourse  in  the  kind  of  ver¬ 
batim  reporting  that  often 
served  up  copy  innocent  of  illu¬ 
mination  and  perspective.” 

“Senator  Goldwater  himself 
said  he  had  no  complaints  about 
the  treatment  he  got  at  the 
hands  of  the  reporters  who 
covered  him,”  the  panelist  said. 
“Not  so,  however,  some  of  his 
supporters.  I  suspect  this  is  one 
we  can’t  win. 

Herbert  G.  Klein,  editor  of 
the  San  Diego  Union,  who  was 
press  secretary  to  Richard  M. 
Nixon  in  the  1960  campaign. 


CONVERSATION — During  break  in  Sigma  Delta  Chi  panel  discussions, 
Ira  B.  McCarty,  left,  and  Eddie  Barker,  right,  exchange  views  on  press 
conduct  at  trials.  Mr.  McCarty  is  a  political  and  crime  reporter  for 
the  Kansas  City  Star;  Mr.  Barker  is  news  director  of  KRLD  stations, 
Dallas. 


said  he  thought  the  election  this 
year  was  more  fairly  covered 
than  the  election  of  1960.  But  he 
agreed  the  press  was  under  more 
pressure  than  in  any  recent 
campaign. 

Study  of  Political  Coverage 

Mr.  Klein  said  he  felt  the  cam¬ 
paign  pointed  up  some  problems 
that  should  be  probed  and  pro¬ 
posed  that  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
organize  a  study  group  to  exam¬ 
ine  coverage  problems. 

“To  me  there  are  two  main 
problems,”  Mr.  Klein  said.  “It’s 
becoming  more  and  more  difficult 
to  cover  a  campaign,  and  be¬ 
tween  campaigns  it  is  more  and 
more  difficult  for  the  outs  to  get 
a  voice  in  the  press.” 

Julian  Goodman,  vicepresident 
of  NBC  News,  said  he  did  not 
feel  that  newsmen  over-reacted 
to  criticism  in  the  campaign. 

“There  was  generally  objec¬ 
tive  coverage  throughout  the 
campaign,”  he  said.  “The  far 
right  was  involved  in  a  recog¬ 
nizable  political  tactic.”  He  sug¬ 
gested  “we  must  go  on  doing 
what  we  are  doing.” 

Mr.  Goodman  said  Mr.  Klein 
had  a  valid  point  about  sufficient 
air  time  for  the  party  out  of 
power,  but  said  the  broadcast 
industry  is  handicapped  by  a 
law  requiring  that  time  be  given 
to  all  legitimate  candidates,  no 
matter  how  minor. 

“Any  time  even  a  picture  of 
one  of  the  candidates  appears  we 
are  legally  obligated  to  put  on 
pictures  of  all  of  the  others  if 
they  request  it,”  Mr.  Goodman 
said. 

One-Sided  Panel 

More  areas  of  agreement  than 
disagreement  resulted  when  a 
panel  discussion  of  relations  be¬ 


tween  the  bar  and  the  press 
turned  up  one  man  short.  Judge 
Ivan  Lee  Holt  Jr.,  of  the  St. 
Louis  Circuit  court  was  pre¬ 
vented  from  attending  by  a 
snowstorm. 

That  left  Eddie  Barker,  news 
director  of  KRLD,  Dallas,  and 
Ira  B.  McCarty,  a  political  and 
crime  reporter  on  the  Kansas 
City  Star  for  more  than  30 
years. 

The  moderator,  James  R. 
Frake  of  the  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon,  noted  that  the  Warren 
Commission  had  unearthed  no 
findings  that  went  substantially 
beyond  what  the  press  had  al¬ 
ready  assessed  about  itself  in 
the  coverage  of  the  presidential 
assassination  in  Dallas. 

Mr.  McCarty  delivered  a  ring¬ 
ing  denouncement  of  efforts  by 
the  legal  profession  to  withhold 
information  from  news  media. 

If  the  democratic  system  is  to 
prevail,  he  declared,  its  citizens 
must  have  every  scrap  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  the  press  is  the  only 
agent  that  can  deliver  it  to  them. 
Reporters,  he  said,  must  con¬ 
stantly  “look  over  the  judge’s 
shoulder”  and  must  not  give 
away  the  right  to  examine  and 
report  on  every  phase  of  court 
conduct. 

Insult  to  Jurors 

Mr.  McCarty  said  the  examin¬ 
ation  of  prospective  jurors  and 
their  frequent  expulsion  because 
of  their  having  read  or  listened 
to  a  broadcast  pertaining  to  a 
notorious  fig^ure  is  an  “insult 
to  both  jurors  and  the  press” 
and  a  “sin  against  the  person 
standing  trial.” 

The  reporter  cited  a  case  in 
which  a  jury  examination  in  a 
Mid-Western  court  took  four 
days  and  the  defendant  did  not 


go  to  trial  until  all  jurors  said 
they  never  heard  of  the  man, 
who  had  been  prominent  as  an 
underworld  figure  for  35  years. 

Scorning  the  attitude  of  the 
courts  that  it  is  “a  sin  and  an 
offense”  for  jurors  to  be  in¬ 
formed  about  occurrences  in 
their  communities,  Mr.  McCarty 
said: 

“Carried  to  its  finality,  this 
absurd  concern  of  the  courts 
would  refjuire  that  we  breed  a 
special  set  of  zombies  to  serve  on 
our  juries.  They  would  be  con¬ 
fined  in  a  special  barracks;  never 
be  permitted  to  read  a  news¬ 
paper,  listen  to  a  radio  or  watch 
television.” 

Mr.  Barker  speculated  that 
members  of  the  bar  are  as  loathe 
as  newsmen  to  see  courtroom 
access  in  this  country  limited 
as  severely  as  it  has  been  in 
England.  But  he  expressed  the 
judgment  that  the  Warren  Com¬ 
mission’s  criticism  of  the  press 
may  have  been  partly  justified 
and  noted  that  several  states 
now  have  codes  of  conduct— 
generally  mild — and  other  states 
have  the  matter  under  discu^ 
sion. 

Both  Mr.  Barker  and  Mr. 
McCarty  opposed  pooling  of 
media  forces  except  where  ab¬ 
solutely  necessary. 

• 

New  England  Daily 
Marks  75th  Year 

Chelsea,  Mass. 

The  Chelsea  Record  began  the 
observance  of  its  75th  year  of 
publication  Dec.  7,  with  the  is¬ 
suance  of  a  112-page  tabloid 
souvenir  edition. 

Also  part  of  the  observance 
was  an  anniversary  dinner 
hosted  by  General  Manager 
Herbert  D.  Hancock,  who  is 
observing  his  40th  year  with  the 
Record.  He  received  a  watch. 

Chelsea  Clocks  were  presented 
to  three  employes  who  have 
worked  for  the  Record  for  25 
years  each.  Receiving  the  awards 
were  Frank  Maragioglio,  com¬ 
posing  room;  Francis  J.  Dowd, 
news  editor,  and  William  Seigal, 
sports  editor. 

The  souvenir  edition  was  pre¬ 
pared  and  printed  in  the 
Record’s  plant.  Robert  F.  Cut¬ 
ting  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
writing,  layout  and  production. 
• 

Christmas  Cards 
In  Cut-Out  Page 

Philadelphu 

Sixteen  Christmas  cards  for 
children,  all  printed  four-color 
rotogravure,  were  distributed  in 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  issues 
of  Sunday,  Nov.  29  and  Dec.  6. 

The  cards  were  printed  on 
sheets  of  heavy  stock.  Space  was 
provided  on  the  reverse  side  for 
address  and  a  message. 
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FCC  Looks 
At  Contracts 
For  News 

Washington 

The  Federal  Communications 
(Commission  has  ordered  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  tenure  of  con¬ 
tracts  between  broadcasters  and 
the  two  major  wire  services. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  PCC 
has  no  regfulartory  power  over 
them,  Associated  Press  and 
United  Press  International  have 
indicated  they  will  cooperate 
with  the  commission  in  supply¬ 
ing  information. 

Some  broadcasters  have  com¬ 
plained  that  five-year  contracts 
for  the  supply  of  news  from  the 
wire  services  are  too  long. 
Broadcasters  receive  licenses  to 
operate  for  three  years.  They 
also  complain  that  in  their  con- 
,  tracts  with  the  wire  services  are 
1  provisions  requiring  them,  in 
the  event  of  a  station  being  sold, 

I  to  obtain  agreement  from  the 
buyer  to  pick  up  the  remainder 
of  the  contract. 

Areas  of  Inquiry 

The  FCC  is  seeking  views, 
not  proposing  specific  controls 
on  the  duration  of  contracts. 
The  commission  has  asked  for 
comments  by  Jan.  25.  Issues 
upon  which  it  seeks  elucidation 
include: 

•  The  extent  to  which  long¬ 
term  newswire  contracts  may 
limit  broadcasters  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  their  programming  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  the  news  field. 

•  The  extent  to  which  each 
news  wire  service  provides  serv¬ 
ice  to  broadcasters  under  con¬ 
tract  to  the  other,  or  may  re¬ 
fuse  to  provide  service  to  broad¬ 
casters  having  unfulfilled  con¬ 
tracts  or  contractural  dispute 
with  the  other. 

•  The  effect  of  long-term  con¬ 
tracts  with  broadcasters  on  com¬ 
petition  between  the  news  wire 
services  and  the  development  of 
other  news  sources,  and  the 
nature  of  any  resulting  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  public  interest  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  Communications 
Act. 

•  The  extent,  if  any,  to  which 
short-term  contracts  with  broad¬ 
casters  might  inhibit  effective 
news  wire  service  operations, 
and  result  in  a  deterioration  of 
news  wire  service  to  broadcast¬ 
ers. 

The  FCC  also  said  that  addi¬ 
tional  information  was  also  nec¬ 
essary  to  determine  whether 
five-year  news  wire  contracts 
deprive  the  listening  public  of 
improved  news  service. 
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ABC  to  Review 
All  Zone  Data 

The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  Board  of  Directors  has 
approved  a  recommendation  of 
its  New.spaper  Committee  to 
su.spend  all  city  and  retail  trad¬ 
ing  zone  changes,  pending  re¬ 
sults  of  a  study. 

The  action  calls  for  a  com¬ 
prehensive  evaluation  of  all 
data  currently  reported  by 
newspapers,  as  well  as  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  information 
is  presented  in  the  audit  re¬ 
ports. 

A  task  force  will  consider 
alternative  formats  and  inclu¬ 
sion  of  new  information  in  re¬ 
ports,  including  such  subjects 
as  issuance  of  combined  repo*ts 
and  demographic  and  sectional 
distribution  data. 


While  the  study  is  underway, 
newspaper  members  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  report  circulation  data 
in  accordance  with  existing  city 
and  retail  trading  zones.  The 
immediate  effect  of  the  board’s 
action  is  to  suspend  work  on 
zonal  realignment  requests,  but 
the  establishment  of  zones  for 
markets  in  which  new  members 
are  located  will  not  be  affected. 
• 

New  Indiana  Daily 
Becomes  a  Weekly 

Jeffersonville,  Ind. 

The  Jeffersonville  Daily 
Press,  which  began  publication 
Sept.  1,  suspended  with  its  is¬ 
sue  of  Dec.  5.  The  paper  had 
been  started  by  about  60  area 
residents  who  formed  the  pub¬ 
lishing  corporation. 


Thomas  E.  Jones,  publisher, 
said  the  company  planned  to 
return  to  the  daily  field  next 
spring.  Meanwhile,  the  Press 
will  be  published  weekly.  It  was 
planned  to  print  the  first  week¬ 
ly  edition  on  Dec.  10. 

This  would  give  Jeffersonville 
two  weeklies.  The  other  is  the 
Post.  Mr.  Jones  said  either 
the  Press  or  Post  would  pub¬ 
lish  on  Wednesday,  giving  the 
area  two  weeklies  on  two  days. 

“Our  daily  operation  failed 
because  of  under-capitaliza¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  Jones  said. 

Jeffersonville,  across  the  Ohio 
river  from  Louisville,  Ky.,  has 
a  population  of  approximately 
19,000  but  a  trading  area  of  ap¬ 
proximately  100,000,  according 
to  Mr.  Jones.  The  remaining 
daily  is  the  News,  which  went 
to  offset  printing  shortly  after 
the  Daily  Press  began  publish¬ 
ing  by  that  method. 


A.O.A.  ANNOUNCES  EIGHTH 
ANNUAL  STORY  COMPETITION 


The  American  Osteopathic  Association 
will  present  three  $100  awards 
for  outstanding  published  articles 
on  the  osteopathic  profession. 

Entries  should  be  mailed  to: 

Journalism  Awards  Competition 

AMERICAN  OSTEOPATHIC  ASSOCIATION 


PREVIOUS 

Blair  Justice,  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
George  Getz,  Los  Angeles  Mirror 
George  Staab,  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Brian  Duff,  Copley  News  Service 
Harvey  Hough,  Tonawanda  News 
Conwell  Carlson,  Kansas  City  Star 
Merle  Oliver,  Detroit  News 
Nate  Hazletine,  Washington  Post 
Betty  Kohlman,  Tampa  Tribune 


212  E.  Ohio  Street 
Chicago,  III.  60611 


WINNERS 

John  W.  Moran,  Bangor  Daily  News 
Jeanne  Franke,  Chicago  Tribune 
Ross  Gelbspan,  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Beverly  Keusch,  Miami  Mirror 
Lowell  Brandle,  St.  Petersburg  Times 
John  Bleakly,  Des  Moines  Tribune 
Don  Walton,  Lincoln  Star 
A.  L.  Schafer,  free  lance 
Ted  Berland,  free  lance 


:  RULES 

j  Stories  which  have  appeared  in 
I  newspapers,  magazines  or  other  ! 
regularly  published  periodicals  i 
may  be  submitted.  Writers  may  | 
enter  up  to  five  articles  dealing  | 
with  osteopathic  subjects  such  as  i 
scientific  advances,  college  and  | 
hospital  programs,  activities  of  : 
individual  osteopathic  physicians  j 
or  any  other  aspect  of  oste¬ 
opathy.  Entries  will  be  judged 
solely  on  accuracy  and  objectivity 
of  reporting. 

i  Entries  must  have  been  published 
I  during  1964.  Clippings  should  be 
;  mounted  on  white  paper  with  the 
I  author’s  name  and  publication 
typed  in  the  upper  right  corner.  • 
I  All  entries  become  the  property  of 
i  the  AOA.  Permission  to  reprint  | 
winning  entries  in  AOA  publica- 
I  tions  with  full  credit  is  implicit. 
Entries  must  be  mailed  before 
March  1,  1965. 
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Supreme  Court 
Denies  Hearing 
In  Haverhill  Case 


Aiirtion  of  (Cartoons  l^ought  a  cartoon  on 

M  .  tf>o  f  1  DeGaulle  by  Uube  Goldberp. 

Nets  $2)300  for  Club  Emily  Nathan,  exhibit  chair- 

A  total  of  at  least  $2,300  was  man  said  a  younjr  couple  bouffht 
realized  by  the  Newspaper  15  cartons  at  prices  up  to  $45. 
Women’s  Club  of  New  York  at  • 

an  auction  of  original  political  CollillS  Prenidoilt 
cartoons  on  Dec.  4.  The  money  r'  •  i*  i 

will  be  used  for  the  olub’s  edu-  Gritlirt.ll  Club 

rational  prouram.  u.  a  ■  w  .Washington 

»  Fredei'ic  W.  Collins,  corre- 

There  was  lively  bidding  from  gpondent  of  the  Ridder  News- 
the  _00  persons  attending:  the  papers  and  special  correspond- 
sale.  Highest  price  of  $200  went  ^^e  London  Times,  was 

for  one  of  three  remaining  litho-  president  of  the  Gridiron 

graphs  of  “Nine  Old  Men”  by  Qyj,  1955 
Harry  Hirschfeld.  This  was  Elected  vicepresident  was 
from  a  limited  edition  of  oO.  The  James  Russell  Wiggins,  editor  of 
original  appeared  in  I  amty  h  air  Washington  Post. 
in  1937.  Other  officers  elected  at  the 

U.S.  Senator  Jacob  Javits  was  annual  meeting  Dec.  5  were: 
outbid  for  a  cartoon  by  Jerry  Julius  Frandsen,  United  Press 
Robinson  in  reference  to  the  International,  secretary;  Rich- 
Senator’s  proposal  for  a  new  ard  L.  Wilson,  Cowles  Publica- 
loud  speaker  system  in  the  tions,  treasurer;  Roscoe  Drum- 
Senate.  mond.  New  York  Herald  Trib- 

Kathleen  McLaughlin,  New  line  Syndicate,  historian. 


tANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


FARM  PUBLICATIONS  GROUP. 
Gross  $325,000.  Terms  to  Qualified  buy- 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  28.  California 


NEWSPAPER  AND  SKI  MAGAZINE 
for  sale.  Summer  regional  resort  news¬ 
paper  and  state-wide  ski  magazine, 
(official  publication).  $4000  net  last 
year,  with  excellent  expansion  poten¬ 
tial.  Will  sell  total  or  part  interest  to 
business-minded  individual  —  $7,500. 
Robert  W.  Bruce,  Box  74,  Rangeley, 
Maine. 


Business  Opportunities 


HOUSE  NEWS  ORGANS 
Specialists  in  printing,  composition, 
editing,  writing  or  complete  job;  maga¬ 
zines  or  low-cost  tabloid  newspaper 
format.  For  details,  samples;  Mr.  Law¬ 
rence,  N.Y.C.  212  Lo.  3-6663  or  Box 
814,  Editor  &  Publisher,  860  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 


Resort  s-T  ravel 


classified  section 


Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOU.NCEMENTS 


TO  EXOTIC  CARIBBEAN  ISLES 

10  MVS  BEFORE  THE  MAST  from  $105 

A  BAREFOOT  VACATION  FOR  CASUAL  FOLKS 

P  0  BOX  IM,  DEpTlM"Mi AmTbEACH.  HA.  33139 


ANNOliN  CEMENTS 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX. 
Partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 


UNIQUE  OPPORTUNITY  for  expe¬ 
rience  couple  to  take  over  Eastern 
Long  Island  weekly.  No  plant,  no 
payroll,  no  purchase  money  need^  for 
1  year.  Box  871,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Newspaper  Itrokers 


WESTERN  SUBURBAN  NEWSPAPERS 
Dominant  property  in  desirable  locale, 
grossing  over  $500,000.  Profitable — 
sound.  $150,000  down  includes  receiv¬ 
ables,  plus  very  iiermissive  terms.  Plant 
is  modem,  well  equipped. 

J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim.  Calif. 


Press  Engineers 


He  Rescues  Woman, 

Then  Takes  Pictures 

New  Orleans 
Gerald  Arnold,  34,  a  New  Or¬ 
leans  States-Item  staff  photog¬ 
rapher,  rushed  into  a  burning 
house  the  morning  of  Nov.  23 
and  led  a  trapped  neighbor  to 
safety. 

Although  the  rescue  required 
most  of  his  attention,  Mr.  Arn¬ 
old  managed  to  take  pictures. 
One  showed  the  burning  house, 
the  second  a  son  restraining 
Mrs.  E.  R.  Billeaud  from  re¬ 
turning  to  the  blazing  home. 


NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties  —  sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.  Phone  546-3357, 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
Co.,  Inc., 

1190  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECmNG.  DISMANTLING 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


SALES-FINANCING-APPRAISALS 
P,  T.  Hines,  Publishers  Service 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.C,  27402 


ESTABLISHED  WEEKLY 
Great  expansive  possibilities,  prosper¬ 
ous  growing  area.  Owner  will  consider 
partnership  of  $5000  or  outright  sale 
for  $7500. 

ACE  SALES  COMPANY 
1  Bank  St..  Paterson-1.  New  Jersey 


The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 


ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

lEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
P.O.  Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
Western  Newspapers.  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa,  Arizona.  Phone  964-2431. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


JR. 

AND  COMPANY 

NEWSPAPER  SALES, 
PURCHASES,  LEASES 


SELECT  NEWSPAPERS  AVAILABLE 
in  South  and  Southeast.  Newspaper 
Service  Company,  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr.  12428, 
Panama  City,  lia. 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Quality  Newspapers 
899  W.  Bonita.  Claremont,  Calif, 


FINANCIAL  CONSULTANT 


COLO. 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


YOUR  CONFIDENCE 
RESPECTED 


BILL  MATHEW,  Newspaper  Broker, 
now  at  new  location,  129  Buena  Vista 
Drive,  Dunedin,  Florida.  Formerly 
P.  O,  Box  12,  Panama  Qty,  Florida. 
Have  excellent  properties  available 
in  Midwest  and  Southeast 


OKL*..  \  MUt.. 


Tfmp/e  3-30/8 
N.  C. 

1807  McDonald  lane 


NATION  WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


_ _  _  Adequate 

plant,  near  larger  city,  prosperous 
growing  area.  Only  $10,000  down.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker.  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim.  C^if, 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Prest  Engineers 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
&5-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 

BYRNE  &  GUAY 

Bouffht  Sold 

NEWSPAPER  PRINTING  PRESSES 
Factory  Trained  Machinists  &  Riggers 

•  Dismantling  •  Erecting 

•  Moving  •  Repairing 

Local — Worldwide-Nationwide 
725  So.  Dearborn*  Chicago*  Illinois 
Phone  427-7369 


EQUIPMENT  MART 


Composing  Room 


LARGE  INVENTORY  of  excellent, 
used  MONOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 
Send  for  list! 

Chicagro  Mono  Mat  Ser.,  MU  5-7601 
4711  Byron  St.  Chicago,  Ill.  60641 


CONVERSION  TO  OFFSIH’  makes  5 
Linotypes,  excellent  condition,  avail¬ 
able  ;  also  2  Ludlows  and  other  com¬ 
posing  and  job  equipment.  Burlington 
County  Pub.  Co.,  Riverside,  N.  J. 


THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles— $84.50  to  $97.60.  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALES 
COMPANY,  111-113  W.  Market  St., 
Elkin,  North  Carolina.  Phone  835-1513. 


Equipment  Mert 


BUY  OR  SEU  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PUO 


Presses  &  Machinery 


UNIVERSAL 
24  to  48-Pages 
ROP  COLOR 
Made  1 950 

6  Roller  Bearing  8-Page  Units 
1  Folder  22%"  cutoff,  located  center  of 
press  with  Conveyor 
1  Double  Reverse  Unit  with  COLOR 
Cylinder  in  front  of  folder 
1  Double  Reverse  Unit  rear  folder 
4  Single  Reverse  Units 
End  Roll  Paper  Brackets 
Press  Speed  38,000  per  hour 
40  pages  with  FULL  COLOR 
48  pages  with  one  COLOR 

Pony  Autoplate  Machine 

Available  Immediately 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 
Area  212  Murray  Hill  5-4774 

8-UNIT  GOSS  23-9/16" 

With  2  extra  color  cylinders,  two 
reversible  units  for  full  color.  Two 
double  folders,  C-H  conveyors,  reels, 
AC  drives. 


Office  Equipment  For  Sale  \  divided^jtva^  immediately! 


ONE  N.C.R.  Accounting  Machine, 
Model  32-20  A.  Size  32-10-11  (38  M) 
26"  SP  10/16  WD  3  R  B. 

ONE  N.C.R.  Accounting  &  Payroll 
Machine,  Model  33-2.  Size  33-1488-10 
(18)  26"  SP  10/16  —  5  R  B  and  eight 
bars. 

Used  less  than  four  years  and  in  per¬ 
fect  working  order.  Real  bargain  for 
socneone  using  N.C.R.  equipment.  See 
or  write  J.  W.  Mann.  Lexington  Her¬ 
ald-Leader  Ck>.,  Lexington,  Kentucky. 


Perforator  Tape 


PERFORATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDEN 
8"  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy 
FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 


LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths 
%  fob  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Order  now  from : 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E,  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio 


Presses  &  Machinery 


14  GOSS  UNITS 

3  Double  Folders.  22%  inch.  3-color 
humiM,  3-100  H.P.  AC  drives.  Reels 
and  tensions.  Will  divide. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Press  Erectors” 

11426  Penrose  St..  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


16-Page  Goss 
Dek-A-Tube 
Ser.  No.  125 
22%"  Sheet  Cutoff 

This  press  only  16  yrs.  old  and 
in  like-new  operating  &  me¬ 
chanical  condition.  Complete 
with  latest  style  stereo  equip¬ 
ment  including  router,  chases 
&  mat  roller.  40  H.P.  A.C. 
drive  with  latest  style  electrical 
controls.  Available  2/1/66.  Can 
be  seen  by  pre-arranged  ap- 
pointment- 

Calt,  wire  or  write: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City  8.  Mo. 

A.C.  816-^a.  1-S364 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42pd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 


GOSS  #1859  Taper  Roller  Bearing 
Press — 4  units — double  folder  (64  pgs. ) 
— 3  arm  reels  &  substructure — DC  unit 
drive  with  AC  conversion  equipment. 
Built  1939 — Press  skidded  ready  to  go. 
23  A"  cutoff.  Cutler-Hammer  conveyor 
— stereo — automatic  and  HD  shaver. 
Entire  package  lees  than  $50,000  where 
is,  as  is.  Contact  W.  D.  Rinehart,  750 
TTiird  Avenue.  New  York,  New  York, 
10017.  Yukon  6-7190. 


40-PAGB  HOE  ROTARY  PRESS 
with  color  deck,  quarter  folder.  22%" 
cut-off.  Easy  to  move  and  install.  Ideal 
press  for  small  daily  or  large  weekly. 
Complete  with  hundreds  of  spare  gears 
and  parts.  Ready  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery  ...  a  fine  press  in  mint  condi¬ 
tion.  $12,500.  Somerset  Press,  Inc., 
Somerville,  New  Jersey,  201-722-3000. 
Palmer  Bateman,  Jr. 


4-UNIT  GOSS  —  21%" 

2  DOUBLE  FOLDERS  —  BALLOON 
FORMERS  —  CONVEYORS  —  COLOR 
CYLINDER  —  REVERSE  REELS  — 
TOACKAGE  —  AC  MOTORS. 

FmHv  equipped  for  full  color 
WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATE— 
VACUUM  BACK 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OX  7-4590 

C'OLE  FOLDERS 
TRIMMERS -GLUERS 

%  -  >4  -  Double  Parallel  or  any  combi¬ 
nation  for  Rotary  Presses.  High  Speed. 
Okla.  City  Mach.  Wks.,  Inc.,  1637  W. 
Main,  Oklahoma  (Tity,  Oklahoma. 

AC  405  CEntral  6-8841 


YOU  CAN  EXPAND  TOUR  OPERATION 
with  this  24-page  tubular  newspaper 
press.  It  has  ccxnplete  auxiliary  stereo¬ 
type  equipment  including  new  Sta-Hi 
master  and  Goss  mat  roller.  Package 
priced.  Burlington  County  Publishing 
Company,  Riverside,  New  Jersey. 

CHANGING  TO  8-PAGE  PRESS 
Miehle  #2  flatbed  press  with  separate 
folder.  Both  in  excellent  condition. 
Superior  print  job.  Write:  Chuck  Bell¬ 
man.  Vermillion.  South  Dakota. 

6-UNIT  HIGH  SPEED  Arched  Model 
Press  of  50,000  per  hour.  22%"  cut-off. 
Reels,  pasters,  severing  device.  George 
C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


-  22%" 

32-PAQE  SCOTT  Sheet 
SINGLE  WIDTH 
ROTARY  PRESS  - 

Four  decks.  Half  page  folder. 
Good  color  flexibility.  All 
stereo  equipment  included. 
Available  immediately  —  and 
early  removal  necessary.  Priced 
low  for  quick  sale. 

Phone,  wire  or  write: 

INUND  NEWSPAPER 
/MACHINERY  CORP. 

1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City  8,  Mo, 

A.C.  815— Ha.  1-5354 


24-page 

Scott  Speed  King 

deck  type  press,  old  but  does  excellent 
job  of  printing  in  2-page  jumps,  ex¬ 
cept  22.  Space  requir^  only  40  ft.  x 
14%  ft.  X  9  ft.  including  working  space. 
18,000  twenty-four  page  papers  an  hour. 
Minimum  aldll  require.  All  equipment 
including  automatic  pony  caster  with 
new  core  costing  $1300.  Spare  motor, 
cylinders,  rollers,  etc.  Suitable  for  9 
columns,  page  size  17%  x  22%. 

ConUict  William  F.  Wright,  Publisher, 
or  Charles  H.  Miller,  General  Manager. 
Area  (Tode  617,  473-1111,  Milford  Daily 
News,  Milford,  Massachusetts. 

5-UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 

Arch  Type — 22-%" 

One  Extra  Color  Cylinder  plus  two 
Reverses,  for  Full  and  Spot  Color. 
Reels  and  Tensions.  Double  Folder  with 
Ckjnveyors.  Balloon  Formers. 

Excellent  condition.  Located  California. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ^SOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.  N.Y.  17  OX  7-4590 

WOOD  6-unit  arch-type  newspaper 
press.  Dbl. -width.  Two  2/1  folders. 
22%  in.  cutoff.  Will  run  to  48-pgrs.  st. 
or  96  collect.  Includes  8  35  h.p.  unit 
drive  GE  motors,  controls,  with  Selsyn 
units  for  positive  synchronization,  (no 
mechanical  linkage.);  Auto  reels,  ten¬ 
sions,  pasters,  web  break  detectors,  web 
severing  devices.  Up  to  68-in.  web  and 
36-in.  rolls.  2  std.  duty  C-H  conveyors. 
3  newsprint  transf.  tables.  Angle  bars. 
Well  maintained,  in  good  condition. 
Will  divide.  Contact:  J.  R.  Werner, 
TTie  New  York  'nmes.  229  W.  43rd  St., 
N.Y.,  N.Y,  10036.  (212)  556-1768. 


DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR 

2  —  3  OR  5  UNITS  —  COLOR  CYLIN- 
DER  REVERSE  —  %.  AND  %  POLD¬ 
ER  —  AC  COMPLETE  VACUUM- 
BACK  STEREOTYPE. 

Avaiiabie  now.  Reasonably  priced. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  B.  42nd  St..  N.  Y.  17  OX  7-4590 

GOSS  COMET,  serial  #202,  in  good 
condition ;  8-pages,  8-12-em  columns 
with  24  chases.  72-inch  roll.  Reason¬ 
able.  Can  lie  seen  in  operation.  Deliv¬ 
ery  in  December.  Write  or  call :  I.«o 
J,  Carle,  CJhronicle  -  Telegram.  Elyria, 
Ohio. 

NEED  SPACE,  sacrifice  price  $3500. 
Goss  Comet  No.  346,  incher.  motor — 
all  equipment.  Move  without  disman¬ 
tling.  A.  D.  Wolfe,  7  State  St.,  Pitts- 
ford,  N.Y. 

LINOTYPE.  Model  14.  Serial  38210, 
Electric  Pot,  Margach  Feeder,  4  Mold. 
Excellent  condition.  Priced  rightl  Ebc- 
change  Ptg.,  Akron,  Ohio.  773-7842. 


Presses  &  Machinery 


SCOTT  PRESSES— 23-9/16" 

14  UNITS— 2  FULL  COLOR  DECXS- 
4  HALF  COLOR  DECKS— RI  VERSBg 
—2  HEAVY  DUTY  3/2  DOUBU 
FOLDERS  tVITH  CONVEYORS-u 
REELS.  TENSIONS  AND  WOOD 
ELECTROTAB  PASTERS  —  TRA(X. 
AGE— HURLETRON  COLOR  REGIS- 
Tint  CONTROL  —  WEB  SEVERING 
DEVICES  —  MAGNETIC  CYLINDEE 
BRAKES  —  PORTABLE  COLOR 
FOUNTAINS. 

WOOD  JR.  AUTOPLATE 
WOOD  HEAVY  DUTY 
AUTOSHAVER 

This  is  high  speed  equipment— 45,044 
I)er  hour — with  Cylinder  Gears  in  (Kl 
Casings.  Can  be  split  up  as  2  PreiM 
to  suit  your  requirements.  Availsbit 
immediately — Located  Vancouver,  B.C. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42 ad  St.  N.Y.  17  0X  7-4590 


4-DECK  GOSS,  single  width,  with  color 
hump  and  auxiliary  fountains  on  r*. 
versible  top  deck.  16-32  pages.  24,404 
P.P.H.,  45  HP  220  VAC  drive.  Many 
spare  parts,  new  rollers,  blankets,  <te. 
Roper  ink  pump  and  all  piping.  Foil 
stereo  equipment  including  Sta-Hi,  1  K 
lb.  Electric  furnace  with  Pony  Auto 
plate.  Router  and  Chipping  Block 
Available  immediately.  Easy  remoril. 
The  Leader,  600  Bay  Ave.,  Point 
Pleasant,  N.J.  201  899-1000. 

24-PAGB  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  2/1 
model,  excellent  condition,  compl^ 
stereo  equipment.  Available  imincdi- 
ately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4844 

Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

HOE  Precision  Flat  Plate  Shav*. 
Good  condition.  See  it  in  operstios. 
Available  in  15  days.  Reasonably 
priced.  E.  G.  Heiberger.  Kingsport  Pub¬ 
lishing  Corp.,  Kingsport.  Tenn. 

Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPI^TE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4594 


32  AND  POSSIBLY  48-PAGE  PRESS, 
23M["  cut-off,  not  too  old,  not  mow 
than  two  decks.  Daily  Iberian,  N** 
Iberia,  La. 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAPT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  T- 

SLOW  SPEED  TTS  operating  unit  and 
adaptor  keyboard  for  older  model  6  of 
14  Linotype.  Cadillac  (Mich.)  News. 

!  EDUCATIONAL  FOUNDA'HON  de 
I  sires  tax  deductible  gifts  of  printisi 
j  equipment  to  enable  them  to  prist 
I  their  own  daily  newspaper.  Let  m 
show  you  how  you  can  contribute  to 
'  a  wortty  cause  and  achieve  substantial 
tax  savings.  Please  list  equipmiot 
available  and  appraisal  or  mark^ 
value  of  each  piece.  Write  Box  861, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

31"  SINGLE  UNIT  VANGUARD  w* 
offset  press  wanted  to  add  to  pre*«it 
2  units.  Do  not  need  drive  or  foldg. 
Write  Box  877,  Editor  &  Publisbtr, 
giving  serial  number,  price  and  wb« 
available. 


4-UNIT  SCOTT.  21%"  Arch  TVpe.  In  23-  TO  32-PAGB  ROTARY  PRESS  io 
line  end  fed  —  Double  Folder  —  Pony  top  condition,  especially  reproduwoa 
Autoplate,  Metal  Pot  —  Curved  Router,  of  pictures.  Bo.x  879,  Editor  &  Far 
The  Daily  Review.  Hayward,  Calif.  lisher. 
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Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


AdminiUrative 


assistant  personnel  dir. 

for 

the  WASHINGTON  POST 

Available  about  March  1.  Woman  pre-  I 
ferr^.  Ideal  candidate  has  at  least  2  | 
yasrs  in  newspaper  personnel  and  is  | 
Piycholoi-y  MA  who  is  well  versed  in  j 
interviewing;  and  testing  techniques  and  ' 
in  office  managrement.  Write  L.  B. 
Rock,  Jr.,  Personnel  Director,  The 
Wsihlnston  Post.  1616  “L”  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

ill  Departments 


Display  Advertising  I 

INTERB3STED  IN  FLORIDA?  ‘ 
Permanent  i)08ition  for  experience*!.  | 
sober  SPECTALTY  ADVERTISING  I 
SALESMAN.  Generous  commissions.  | 
Send  resume  with  reference.  ! 

THE  TAMPA  TRIBUNE-TIMES  | 
BOX  Z  191  Tampa,  Florida 


WORKING  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
age  36  to  45,  for  aggressive  16.000 
Northeastern  Ohio  p.m.  daily.  Position 
available  immediately.  Some  cold  type 
and/or  pasteup  experience  helpful. 
Write  completely  first  letter  to  Box  870, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Your  confidence 
respected. 


YEAR-END  REHREMENTS 
and  our  own  steady  growth  have 
brought  attractive  openings  in  all  de¬ 
partments  for  first-class  newspaper 
men  and  women.  Send  resume  of  your 
qualifications  to : 

Jack  B.  Krueger 
Managing  Editor 

THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 
(Communications  Center 
Dallas,  Texas  75222 

Artists 


ARTIST-ILLUSTRATOR 
Morning  newspaper  in  Ohart  Area  8 
has  opening  for  capable  artist-illus¬ 
trator.  Applicant  should  be  proficient 
in  air-brush  techniques,  illustrations, 
layout  and  some  degree  of  cartooning. 
Please  send  full  background  of  expe¬ 
rience  and  samples  of  work  to  Box 
884.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 

NATIONAL  BULLETIN,  fast-selling 
tabloid,  need  circulation  men  every 
state  of  U.S.  and  Canada,  carry  as 
aide  line  to  distributors.  Top  deal  to 
live  wires.  Mr.  Jones,  Box  22,  Cuya¬ 
hoga  Falls,  Ohio  44222. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  needed  im¬ 
mediately  for  progressive,  growing 
Monday-thru-Friday  small  daily  In  the 
heart  of  I.,ake  Erie’s  vacationland. 
Only  daily  in  county.  Attractive  op¬ 
portunity  for  self-starter.  Write  com¬ 
plete  details  (no  phone  calls,  please). 
The  Daily  News,  Box  560,  Port  Clinton. 
Ohio. 


CTRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  young  man  to  manage  de¬ 
partment  of  a  growing  small  daily  in 
a  growing  community  in  Area  6.  Box 
898.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 

WE  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  an  ener¬ 
getic,  capable  manager  with  ideas  and 
sales  know-how.  32,000  population  city, 
'This  man  could  be  a  classified  manager 
or  second  in  command  who  feels  he's 
ready  to  go.  Good  base  salary,  high 
commissions,  hospitalization  and  re¬ 
tirement  plan,  vacation  with  pay  and 
other  benefits.  Zone  5.  Write  Box  864, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MALE.  AGGRESSIVE  CAM 
wanted  for  growing  southern  New  Eng¬ 
land  daily  newspaper,  over  25,000  cir¬ 
culation.  Room  for  growth,  *^th  sal¬ 
ary  and  commission.  Experience  in 
newspaper  classified  or  display  essen¬ 
tial.  Box  862,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

ADVER-nSING  MANAGER  2  -  man 
weekly.  Possibility  to  purchase  on  fa¬ 
vorable  terms.  Immolate  opening. 
Zone  2.  Box  828,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVER'nSING  SALESMAN  who  can 
make  good  layouts  and  sell !  Five-day 
midwest  newspaper.  Fine  area.  G<x)d 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Perma¬ 
nent.  Give  references  and  full  particu¬ 
lars.  Write  or  call:  W.  Burfeindt, 
Wo<rfstock  Daily  Sentinel,  Woodstock, 


SMALL  DAILY,  Zone  2,  needs  new 
advertising  manager  after  January  1. 
Chance  for  talented  newcomer.  Full 
details  on  request.  Box  850,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AD  SALESMAN  for  11,000  daily.  Lay¬ 
out  and  copy  experience.  All  benefits. 
Send  resume  to:  Herman  Cutler,  Dun¬ 
kirk  (N.Y.)  Observer. 

Assistant  j 

Manager 

National  j 

Aedvertising  ! 

One  of  the  nation’s  foremost  daily 
newspapers  is  in  need  of  an  experienced 
national  advertising  salesman,  capable 
of  serving  as  Assistant  National  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager. 

The  man  we  want  is  now  employed  as 
National  Advertising  Manager  on  a 
small  daily,  or  has  an  outstanding 
record  as  a  national  advertising  sales¬ 
man  and  is  seeking  a  l)etter  opportunity.  | 

He  should  be  between  the  ages  of  32 
and  46  and  have  a  background  of  experi-  > 
ence  in  selling  national  newspaper  ad-  I 
vertising.  We  would  prefer  that  this  | 
man  also  have  some  knowledge  of  re-  i 
search,  market  analysis  and  know  how  ; 
to  build  and  use  effective  presentations. 
Experience  in  handling  salesmen  is  de¬ 
sirable  but  not  essential. 

Must  be  of  g(X>d  character,  in  good 
health,  and  able  to  express  himself 
intelligently  and  convincingly.  To  such 
a  man  we  offer  an  unusual  opportunity, 
plus  a  g(x>d  salary,  fringe  benefits, 
pension  plan,  etc.  Confidential  of  course. 

Box  878,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  energetic 
department  store  advertising  manager 
and  planner  who  is  creative  layout 
artist  and  imaginative  copy-writer. 
Modem,  air-conditioned  store  in  city 
of  50,000.  Private  advertising  office 
and  one  female  assistant.  No  window 
trimming,  and  most  of  work  is  free 
ianced.  Write  immediately  stating  all 
pertinent  information,  including  start¬ 
ing  salary  desired,  references,  sample 
layouts  and  proof  of  ability  to: 

Ralph  Grant.  General  Manager 
J.  FRED  JOHNSON  DEPARTMENT  STORE 
Kingsport.  Tennessee 


OPPORTUNITY  for  capable  experi¬ 
enced  display  salesman  on  growing 
Florida  daily  of  23,000.  Ideal  univer¬ 
sity  city  for  your  family.  Excellent 
benefits.  If  you  are  25  to  40 — with 
some  college— and  are  available  for  in¬ 
terview  at  the  NAEA  meeting.  New 
Orleans.  January  13  to  15.  send 
resume  to  Box  880,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALESMAN  —  Ideal  working  condi¬ 
tions.  Layouts  and  management  ability 
a  must.  Send  resume,  references,  sam¬ 
ple  layouts,  salary  requirements,  etc. 
Bob  Alexander.  Sanford  (Fla.)  Herald. 


THREE  SPECIAL  EDITION  advertis¬ 
ing  men.  Opportunity  to  make  $250  to 
$450  per  week.  Clean  cut,  energetic — 
capable  of  selling  to  industry,  whole¬ 
salers,  etc.  Zone  Area  3  major  top- 
rated  daily.  No  layouts.  Must  have  car. 
Start  Jan.  4.  Reply  immediately.  Box 
893.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial 


GENERAL  REPORTER  —  P<xxmo 
Mountains  offset  daily  of  10,600  needs 
young  reporter  with  enthusiasm,  ini¬ 
tiative  and  2  years’  experience  to  work 
hard  on  an  aggressive  newspaper  with 
young  staff.  Call  or  write:  Jim  Otta- 
way.  Editor,  Stroudsburg  (Pa.)  Daily 
Record.  717-421-3000. 
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Editorial 


DESKMAN  -  REPORTER  to  sub  for 
city,  wire  editors,  write  some  news, 
features.  Charles  Rowe,  The  Free 
Lance-Star,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 


EDITOR  WANTED  for  national  tab¬ 
loid.  Top  money  to  top  man.  Air-mail 
age,  experience,  salary  requirements. 
P.  O,  Box  396,  Att’n :  Mr,  Jones, 
Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio  44222. 


FINANCIAL  (XJPYREADER 
3-4  years’  experience.  Metro  Zone  2. 
Box  820,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
opening  on  this  25,000  circulation  daily 
in  Central  Western  Pa.  Prefer  recent 
J-graduate  with  some  experience; 
sports  interest  also  desirable.  Writs: 
^itor,  Butler  Eagle,  Butler,  Pa.  16001. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  9,600  eve¬ 
ning  daily.  Excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions  and  future..  Send  background 
data  to:  H,  M.  Rankin,  Tifton  (Ga.) 
Gazette. 


SPORTS  REPORTER  with  ability  to 
bec(»ne  sports  editor,  and  enough  in¬ 
terest  to  tackle  other  assignments. 
Growing  offset  daily  needs  man  now. 
Box  825,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


DESK  MAN,  experience,  handle  wire 
news;  also  a  good,  experienced  report¬ 
er.  Two  positions  open.  In  Central  In¬ 
diana.  Box  855,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


COUNTY  GOVERNMENT  REPORTER 
— Young  man  or  woman  with  general 
reporting  background  for  court  house 
lieat  on  Now  Jersey’s  top  weekly.  If 
you’re  not  a  self-starter,  forget  it. 
Send  resume,  references,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to:  G.  Mathis  Sleeper,  edi¬ 
tor.  Burlington  County  Herald,  Mt. 
Holly.  N.J. 


H3XPERIENCED  REPORTER  needed 
by  Indiana  metropolitan  Newspaper, 
Must  be  strong  on  features  and  can  dig 
for  news.  Unusual  opportunity.  Box 
867.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


COPYREADER 
Experienced  in  editing  general  and 
wire  news.  Night  desk  of  metropolitan 
area  New  Jersey  daily.  Must  be  adept 
at  layout.  Starting  salary  $135.60,  Box 
875,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN  can  find 
a  real  opportunity  here.  Smail  Western 
N.  Y.  daily  needs  man  for  wire  editing 
and  outside  reporting.  Experience  de¬ 
sired;  camera  knowiedge  helpful.  Pay 
scale  well  above  average.  Regular  hours 
and  fine  opportunity  to  climb.  Write: 
Editor,  Medina  Daily  Journal-Register, 
Medina,  N.  Y.  Be  sure  to  state  experi¬ 
ence  and  desired  salary. 


NEWS  &  WIRE  EDITOR  for  now. 
growing  offset  California  daily.  TTS 
tape,  offset  process  experience  helpful, 
but  will  train  young,  eager  man.  Send 
resume:  Editor,  Conejo  News,  Thou¬ 
sand  Oaks,  Calif. 


SPORTS  WRITER  —  including  some 
general  reporting.  6-day  p.m.,  Sun. 
a.m.  Write  Publisher  Artesia  Daily 
Press,  Artesia,  New  Mexico. 


I*  I 

PRODUCT  WRITER 

Corporate  public  relations  staff  ne^s 
a  self-starter  with  an  interest  In  in¬ 
dustrial  marketing.  Position  requires 
proven  writing  skill,  mature  judgement. 
Newspaper  and/or  trade  press  expe¬ 
rience  is  essential.  Education  and 
background  will  determine  starting 
salary  in  $8, (KM  to  $9,500  range  with 
opportunity  for  continued  advance¬ 
ment  with  diversified  growth  company. 
Please  describe  why  you  are  qualified 
by  writing  Public  Relations  Dept. 

CORNING  GLASS  WORKS 

Corning,  N.Y. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
^  - - 
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HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  W  ANTED 

Editorial 


HEI.P  W  ANTED 

Editorial 


HELP  W  ANTED 

Printers 


REPORTER — Young  J-School  graduate 
or  beginner  with  light  experience  for 
leading  daily  newspaper  in  the  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands.  Ideal  living  conditions 
in  pleasant,  temperate  St.  Croix.  At¬ 
tractive  salary  and  housing  allowance. 
Write;  Managing  Editor,  V.I.  Times, 
Christiansted,  St.  Croix,  Virgin  Islands. 


WOMHIN’S  PAGE  EDITOR 
Area  7  Daily  will  have  oi)ening  Janu¬ 
ary.  lOM  circulation  and  growing.  Sun¬ 
day  edition.  Full  reign  to  right  gal. 
Write  Box  848,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER-EDITOR  to  head  editorial  I 
unit  producing  two  periodicals,  pam-  | 
phlets,  etc.,  for  government  agency  in 
Washington.  Magazine  writing  expe¬ 
rience  desirable.  State  references.  J14,- 
170  up.  Box  865,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ALERT  YOUNG  PERSON  with  mili¬ 
tary  requirement  met;  year  or  so  copy 
desk  experience:  adaptable  either  desk 
or  reporting:  preferably  Northwest 
resident  or  within  interview'able  dis¬ 
tance.  Details  or  background,  etc., 
needed  original  letter.  Morning  pa|)er. 
Oregon  Statesman.  Salem,  Oreg. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR-NEWSMAN  on 
county  .seat  paper.  Eventually  managing 
e<litor.  Permanent.  .■MH)ve-average  pay. 
Write  fully.  Leader  Pub.  Co.,  Salem, 
Ind. 


EDITOR,  FINANCIAL  $IO-$I3,000 
Skilled  r^orter-writer  for  national 
business  magazine  with  consumer  mag- 
itzine  standards.  Create  original,  inter¬ 
pretive.  .socio-economics  leatures.  Light, 
breezy  style  required.  Top  fringes  and 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Zone  2. 
Box  894,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  DESK  MAN  for 
paiier  on  Texas-Mexico  border.  Apply: 
Managing  E<l.,  Valley  Morning  Star, 
Harlingen.  Tex. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  exjeri- 
ence<l  reporter,  man  or  woman.  Top 
scale.  Ijenefits,  etc.  Write  fully  to:  P. 
E.  .\brell.  Bus.  Mgr..  Enquirer  & 
News,  of  Federateil  Publications,  Inc., 
Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


IN  A  RL’T?  Want  to  start  the  New 
Year  right  with  a  rare  opportunity  in 
the  .state  of  Washington  ?  We  nee<l  an 
experienced.  general  stall  reporter. 
ABC  daily  and  Sunday  circulation  21.-  i 
000  in  growing  area.  Good  schools, 
mild  climate,  maximum  recreational 
opportunities.  For  selected  applicant 
we  will  pay  air-travel  expense  for  in¬ 
terview  and  moving  expense  if  hired. 
Good  salary  and  employee  benefits.  All 
replies  confidential.  Write,  don't  tele¬ 
phone.  Don  Pugnetti.  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor.  "Tri-City  Herald,  Pasco,  W.ash- 
ington. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  growing 
Missouri  daily.  Must  l>e  sharp  on  lay¬ 
out  .and  news  staff  direction.  Real  op¬ 
portunity  for  newsman  to  put  his 
ideas  to  work.  Write  fully  Box  892, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  giving  back¬ 
ground,  date  available,  salary  expectwl. 


MANY  ADVANTAGES  OFFERED  a 
young  newsman,  J-grad  or  e.\perienc«l. 
who  likes  general  news  and  feature 
assignments.  Zone  5  prize-winning  eve¬ 
ning  daily  offers  top  salary,  free  life 
and  hospital  insurance.  Ixtnus.  sick 
l>ay,  profit-sharing,  .advancement  oj>- 
portunities.  Modem  plant  —  pleasant, 
prosperous  community.  Write  Box  888. 
Editor  &  Publisher,  details  of  family 
and  job  history,  references. 


REPORTER 
With  at  least  one  year’s  daily  experi¬ 
ence  for  progressive  P.M.  daily  (47M). 
Excellent  opportunity  for  young,  re¬ 
sponsible.  alert  newsman.  Write:  Per¬ 
sonnel  Dept..  Times-World  Corp., 
Roanoke,  Va. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  for  6,- 
000  daily  recently  changeil  to  offset  in 
new  plant.  Ability  considered  before 
experience.  Send  clippings  with  letter. 
Box  885,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


RiTPORTER,  WEEKLY-ORIENTED. 
Experience  rating  $100  a  week  stage. 
Interested  in  earning  up  to  $25  addi¬ 
tional  by  productive  assistance  to  ad¬ 
vertising  department.  G.  W.  Spajrth, 
Editor,  Weekly  Call,  Dunellen,  N.  J. 


NEWS  EDITOR  WANTED 

Must  be  fast  and  efficient  at  re-write 
.  .  .  diplomatic  but  persuasive  when 
interviewing  on  the  phone  .  .  .  capable 
of  page  make-up  and  head  writing. 
Knowl^ge  of  the  advertising  business 
helpful,  but  not  essential.  We  need  a 
good,  practic.al  reporter-writer-editor. 

Our  publication,  just  completing  its 
13th  year,  covers  the  news  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  marketing  business.  While 
others  in  our  field  have  once-a-week  or 
once-a-month  frequency,  we  publish 
every  Monday  and  Thursday,  with  na¬ 
tional  circulation.  We  hope  to  be  the 
first  daily  in  our  field. 

Salary  depends  upon  your  experience,  | 
background,  performance,  ability  and  \ 
eagerness  to  assume  increasing  responsi-  > 
bility.  We  also  give  you  2  weeks  vaca-  I 
tion  a  year  first  2  years,  then  3  weeks  i 
a  year:  fully  paid  accident,  health  and 
life  insurance;  plus  a  substantial  year- 
end  lionus. 

The  man  you  will  work  with,  our  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  has  l>een  here  8  years.  , 

This  year  our  publication  was  judged 
"Outstanding  Business  Publication  in 
the  West”  by  the  Western  Society  of 
Business  Publications  in  its  Thirteenth 
Annual  Awards. 

Don’t  phone  us.  Send  your  resume  and  ! 
note  your  present  salary  to: 

Richard  Freed 

Executive  Editor  i 

MEDIA  AGENCIES  CLIENTS  i 

319  S.  Robertson  Blvd.  I 

Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 


REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  for  , 
long  established  suburban  weekly  in  | 
metropolitan  N.  Y.  area.  Some  experi-  j 
ence  necessary.  Box  897,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  | 


SOCIAL  EDITOR — New  Jersey  daily 
under  20,000  looking  for  a  woman  to 
take  full  responsibility  for  6-day  per 
week  social  page.  Resume,  references, 
personal  interview  required.  Box  895, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOCIAL  EDITOR  for  afternoon  daily 
!  of  14.000  circulation.  Fine  living  area 
— good  salary  and  benefits.  You  oper¬ 
ate  your  own  page.  Write  C.  V.  Row¬ 
land,  Lewiston  (Pa.)  Sentinel. 


SPtmTS  REPORTER— want  a  begin¬ 
ner:  prefer  J-grad.  The  Kentucky  Post 
&  Times-Star,  Covington,  Ky. 


SPORTS  WRITER  to  join  five-man 
metropolitan  staff.  Should  be  experi¬ 
enced.  with  Illinois  or  Indiana  High 
School  background.  Must  have  some 
desk  background.  Write  Box  882,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


WOMAN  REPORTER  for  Lexington 
(Mo.)  Advertiser-News,  5-day  after¬ 
noon  daily,  to  l)e  assistant  to  news 
editor.  GckxI  spot  to  learn  all  phases  ! 
of  newspaper  reporting.  Write  fully,  I 
including  age,  education,  previous  ex-  ' 
Iierience  and  salary  expected  to:  How- 
anl  Hill,  Advertiser-News,  Lexington,  i 
Mo. 


WOMB24’S  DEPARTMENT.  Alton 
(Ill.)  Evening  Telegraph  seeks  re- 
l>orter.  Must  be  able  to  handle  routine 
stories  and  features,  help  in  makeup. 
J.  D.  Focht,  Managing  Editor. 


YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE  REPORTER,  j 
preferably  with  J-Degree,  who  has  the  j 
desire  and  ambition  to  move  forward  | 
j  with  progressive  newspaper  group. 

You  will  start  on  paper  of  40,000  cir- 
I  culation.  Profit-sharing  and  company 
l>enefits.  Zone  6.  Send  resume  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  expected  to  Box 
890.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TR.4DE  SCHOOLS 


Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  S<3HOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


SPORTS  EDITOR  who  can  help  on 
city  news  for  6-day  modern  daily  in 
lieautiful  Southern  Indiana.  Experi-  \ 
ence.  camera  ability  desired.  Salary 
open.  Call  collect  or  write  at  once  to: 
Gil  Neal,  The  Madison  Courier,  Madi-  , 
son,  Ind. 

Offset  Engraver 

IDEAL  WORKING  CONDITIONS  and 
excellent  opportunity  for  heavily  expe¬ 
rienced  offset  engraver.  Man  able  to  i 
keep  production  equipment  in  sha|>e  I 
can  earn  $140  a  week  with  l)Ooming  i 
daily  in  the  Caribbean.  Write:  Man¬ 
aging  EVlitor,  V.  1.  Times.  Christian¬ 
sted,  St.  Croix,  Virgin  Islands. 


Operators-Machinists 

’ITS  Operator.  Must  bo  competent,  i 
Above-average  pay,  benefits  and  facil-  | 
ities.  Chart  Area  2.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Box  780,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER  for  daily  going  off-  | 
set.  moving  to  new  building  with  I 
finest  facilities.  Must  have  reputation  I 
for  quality  work,  ability  supervise  | 
photo  dept.  Position  can  be  held  until  i 
March  for  right  man.  Charles  Rowe,  i 
The  Free  Lance-Star,  Fredericksburg. 
Va. 


SHOP  FOREMAN  for  Pacific  North¬ 
west  offset  and  cold  type  dail.7.  Wut 
strong  suj>ervisor  with  backg.ound  of 
art  and/or  graphic  arts.  Write  full  d*. 
tails  to  Box  707,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MECaiANICAL  SUPERINTEN  DENT-l 
Permanent  position  with  raedium-tiis 
California  daily  in  fine  city  (or  mu 
able  to  cut  costs  and  gain  cooperation. 
Provide  all  details  including  dutiw, 
special  knowledges,  present  -ompsa- 
sation.  Box  777,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Promotion 


CRE.\TIVE  PROMOTION 
SPECIALIST 

Major  newspai>er  feature  s.vndicate 
seeks  creative  promotion  man  looking 
for  a  rewarding  opportunity  with  s 
growing  organization. 

Man  we  seek  may  now  I)e  a  promo 
tion  manager,  assistant,  or  perhapt  a 
versatile  promotion  writer  who  cu 
translate  practical  ideas  into  effective 
editorial  feature  promotion  and  salei 
promotion  material. 

This  is  a  new  position  with  above 
average  salary,  fringe  benefits  and  a 
career  future  for  a  promotion  mu 
with  proven  ability.  All  replies  are  in 
strict  confidence.  Please  write  ilox  858, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Ptihlir  Relations 


PR  DIRECTOR  for  eastern  college.  I  CHICAGO-BASED  medical  association 
Handle  news,  publications,  photogra-  has  PR  job  for  versatile  writer  with 
phy.  Degree  required,  M.A.  preferred,  newspaper  experience  to  write  newa 
with  some  professional  experience.  Two-  releases,  promotion.al  material,  radio- 
year  job  begins  September  1966.  Write  TV  prtnrrams  and  spots.  Will  train  in 
Box  778,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I  Radio-TW  writing.  Applicant  must  he 

- — - - '  enthusiastic,  hard-working.  Position 

PR  TRAINEE  to  assist  Chicago-based  |  offers  excellent  l)encfits.  great  iioten- 
PR  director  of  transportation  firm.  tial.  Salary:  $7,500  to  $8,000.  .8end  do 
Prefer  young  man.  Must  tyi)e  well.  taile<l  resume  to  Box  642,  Eslitor  k 
Box  866.  Editor  &  Publisher.  '  Publisher. 


THIS  IS  THE  MARKET 
NEW  HOLLAND  ADVERTISING  AND  PUBLIC 
RELATIONS  PROGRAMS  ARE  AIMED  AT! 

you  can  think  and  write  creatively — 

you  are  genuinely  interested  in  a  career  in  advertising  and 
public  relations  as  important  parts  of  a  modern  marketing 
concept — 

you  want  to  grow  with  a  young,  moving  company  in  the 
dynamic  field  of  worldwide  farm  mechanization — 
you  want  to  live  in  one  of  the  most  attractive  counties  in 
the  East — 

you  may  be  interested  in  your  opportunities  at  New  Holland 
Machine  Company,  the  farm  machinery  division  of  Sperry 
Rand  Corporation. 

There  are  openings  at  present  for  young  men  in  both  advertising 
and  public  relations.  Several  years’  experience  in  creative  or  news 
writing  is  required.  These  jobs  are  not  in  the  management  or  super¬ 
visory  level.  They  are  fine  opportunities  for  men  who  want  the 
breadth  of  experience  they  can  get  in  a  complete  domestic  and 
international  advertising  and  P.R.  operation.  You  will  work  with 
New  Holland’s  own  award-witming  team  and  with  representatives  of 
the  J.  Walter  Thompson  agency. 

These  openings  are  the  result  of  promotions  within  the  department 
as  the  company  begins  another  phase  of  its  growth. 

Only  applicants  East  of  the  Missifsippi  need  apply.  If  you  are  interested 
in  an  interview  please  write  to  me  at  New  Holland  Machine  Company,  New 
Holland,  Pennsylvania.  Your  resume  and  salary  requirements  must  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  your  first  letter.  Thank  you. 

HAROLD  R.  SCHREIBER  —  PERSONNEL  MANAGER 

An  Equal  Opportunify  Employer 
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SItustlons  Wsnted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Academic 

'  Circulation 

Editorial  1 

Printers 

COLLEGE  I.^:VEL  CLASSROOM  ra- 
reer  ehallenKe  wanted  by  younK  (31) 
weekly  oy'ner  and  editor.  BA  and 
lome  MA  '.ork  including:  Wall  Street 
Journal  fellowship.  Former  assistant 
professor  nd  PR  for  state  college, 
^tensive  travel,  writing  and  photog¬ 
raphy  exierience.  Knows  offset  and 
letterpress  production.  Box  812,  Edi¬ 
tor  4  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  PUBUSHER  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  soli  offers  vast  experience  as 
college  journalism  teacher,  or  PR- 
iMtructor  I'ombination.  College  grad., 
4g.  Box  267,  Muncy,  Pa. 


.Iflministratire  j 

iuNAGBaiENT  EXPERIENCE.  15 
;esrs  letterpress  and  offset.  Publisher, 
4.000  circuiation  daily.  General  Man- 
iger  and  Editor,  36,000  and  10,000 
ve^iies,  .oli  phases.  Seek  position 
tmsll  daily  or  weekly.  Consider  option 
to  buy  or  interest.  Family  man,  early 
40’t.  Chester  Macrorie,  130  Sunset 
Prive,  Gallup,  New  Mexico, 

MY  BEAUTIFUL  WIFE, 

A  ADORING  SONS, 

1  LOVING  DOG 

ind  of  course,  myself,  urge  you  to 
look  at  the  fine  prospects  of  my  young 
alents.  Experienced  Advertising  Di- 
■crtor.  Business  Manager,  General 
Kanager  of  under  25,000  dailies  in 
weft  and  south  seeks  top  management 
pofition  with  a  progressive  daily.  This 
idvertisement  is  no  secret.  Hurry!  Na¬ 
tionally  reputable  references.  Box  860. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PLEASE!  Get  me  back  on  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  daily  newspaper.  Am  presently 
110,000  a  year  General  Manager  of  a 
daily,  but  will  trade  #1  spotfor  a 
iener  position  on  a  New  England  daily 
that  is  HONEST,  PROGRESSIVE  and 
Wieves  in  QUALITY.  Write  Box  869. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER’S  ASSISTANT  or  General 
Manager,  daily,  available  January  1st. 
letterpress  experience  —  offset  special- 
iit.  Write  for  resume.  Box  857,  Fxlitor 
t  Publisher. 

'PECIAL  OROAMZINO  ASSIONTtfENT 
for  federal  agency  nearing  completion, 

•0  experienced  newsman  now  looking  for 
interesting  connection  with  substantial 
6ENERAL  or  INDUSTRY  PUBLICA¬ 
TION  to  step  into  after  Jan.  2.  Cap- 
ible  news  and  feature  writer,  photog¬ 
rapher.  and  copy,  makeup  and  picture 
tditor:  also  experienced  AND  compe¬ 
tent  in  supervisory  work,  including  staff 
training,  etc.  Former  successful  weekly 
publisher  with  daily  and  wire  service 
background,  sold  out  recently  and  thus 
hu  independent  income  —  but  LIKES 
vork.  Only  48  years  old.  vigorous,  plans 
to  continue  productivity  indefinitely. 
Stable  and  responsible  without  being 
dull  about  it.  Consider  roving  or  fixed 
base  assignments,  editorial-photographic 
alone  or  with  management  duties.  Let’s 
kick  around  your  needs  and  see  if  I  can 
^Ip  with  them.  Write  ’TODAY  to  Pete 
S.  Conover,  Box  724,  Nokomis,  Fla. 

A  rtists-Cartoonists 
ART  DIRECTOR 

Do  you  need  a  top  creative  working 
art  director  who  fully  understands  per- 
•onnel,  art.  editorial  and  mechanical 
problems?  Twenty  years  in  Graphic 
Arts.  Prolific.  versatile,  available. 
K^me  and  samples  upon  request.  Box 
813,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 
imauination — good  caricature.  Fifteen 
years  humorous  drawings  agencies  and 
magazines.  Samples  on  request.  Box 
"6.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

.  EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 
strip  assistant  or  all-around  art 
POT  1 89, _ Editor  &  P^b^^^ 

Circulation 

manager  or  ASSISTANT  —  Five 
experience.  Knowledge  of  all 
J™**.  Worked  on  publications  from 

to  200-M.  Family  man — age  33. 
“X  308,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  strong  on 
promotion.  Proven  ability  in  ABC  and 
“Little  Merchant  Plan.”  Prefer  daily 
and  Sunday  in  Zone  8  or  9.  Box  826. 
I  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Correspondents 

FEATURES  —  SPECIAL  ASSIGNMENTS 
NTSW  YORK  —  UNITED  NATIONS 
write;  IIRAUN.  POB  158.  NYC  10453 

IHsplay  Adrertising 

I  AD  MAN — Young,  ambitious,  3-years’ 
i  experience,  proven  sales  ability,  look¬ 
ing  for  chance  for  aiivancement.  me- 
dium-8ize<l  daily  Area  8  or  9.  Box  853, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISINO  SALESMAN-MANAGER 
Twelve  years’  display,  classified  expe¬ 
rience.  Salesman  24-M  daily ;  manager 
7-M  weekly.  Seeks  assistant  or  man- 
.ager’s  ixwition.  Zone  2  or  5  preferre<l. 
Selling  of  plant  necessitates  move.  Uol- 
lege  grad.  Family  man.  Best  references. 
Box  874,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

j  CREATTVE  ADVER’nSINO  EXECUTIVE 
I  now  with  large  department  store  chain, 
seeks  management  opportunity  Zone  2 
j  daily.  If  your  staff,  merchants  nce<i 
I  professional  layout,  copywriting,  sales 
I  promotion  development  write  Box  856. 

'  Editor  &  Publisher. 


i  NEWS,  FEATURE  WRITER  —  BS. 

'  J-Grad.  College,  consumer,  trade  press 
1  experience.  Ambitious  gal  wants  writ- 
I  ing  job  in  metropolitan  area.  Resume, 

I  references,  clippings.  Box  781,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  young  and  experienced, 
seeks  challenging  job  preferably  over- 
'  seas.  Background  in :  general  assign¬ 
ment,  features,  reviews,  editing.  Mar¬ 
ried.  Bachelor’s;  also  journalism  in- 
'  structor.  Available  at  mid-term.  Box 
i  786,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

REPORTER,  24,  experienced  in  sports, 
general  news,  camera,  makeup,  rewrite. 
Box  796,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REWRITE  MAN  tired  of  rewrites. 
Seeks  newspaper  encouraging  investi¬ 
gative.  imaginative  writing.  Now  on 
200M  daily.  M.A.  Box  779,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR  —  Now  reporter  top  metro 
daily ;  former  managing  editor  small, 
prize  daily.  Ready  for  responsible  po¬ 
sition  on  small  to  medium-sized  paper. 
Young.  Best  recommendations.  Tops  in 
layout,  planning,  developing  staff.  Box 
840,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WIRE  EDITOR-DESK  MAN— Twenty 
years’  experience  multiple  edition  news- 
.  papers.  Fast,  thorough,  dependable. 

'  Best  references.  Strong  on  layout. 

I  makeup.  Box  837,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

I  CON’TRIBUTING  EDITOR  leading  na¬ 
tional  magazine — returning  U.S,  after 
6  years  Europe — seeks  career  editor¬ 
ship  GOP  daily  in  East.  Former  con¬ 
fidential  assistant  to  Eisenhower  Cabi¬ 
net  member ;  chief  speech-writer  Vice 
Presidential  candidate;  assistant  to  di¬ 
rector  major  UN  agency;  8  years’  ex- 
:  perience  small,  medium  dailies.  Moder- 
:  ate  Republican,  New  Englander,  mid 
30’b,  married.  4  sons.  Current  earnings 
above  $30,000.  Box  886,  Editor  &  Pub- 
I  lisher. 

EXPERIENCED  GIRL  REPORTER 
seeks  women’s  page  job,  Zone  9.  Has 
clips.  Can  come  for  interview.  Knows 
makeup.  Box  678,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  TELEVISION,  Sun- 
j  day  magazines  and  features  editor  with 
all-around  background  in  newspaper 
work  on  metropolitan  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day,  seeking  relocation.  Bo.x  899.  E<li- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

I’M  STYMIED! 

i  Fourteen  years  a  “pro.”  Copy  desk, 

;  rewrite,  makeup;  slot  experience.  I’m 
35,  married,  college.  Now  making  9-M. 

I  Want  a  future.  Box  889,  Editor  A  Pub- 
I  lisher. 


i  JOURNALIST,  38,  specialized  in  Soviet 
Bloc  and  European  Affairs  seeks  posi¬ 
tion  home  or  abroad.  European  liack- 
ground-  U.S.  citizen.  Box  896.  E<litor 
&  Publisher,  I 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  City  Editor  or 
top  reporting  post  wanted  by  present 
general  manager  of  small  daily.  Can 
cover  any  l>eat,  have  own  camera  and 
!  can  do  dark  room  work.  Prefer  daily 
!  in  Zone  1  or  2  but  will  consider  any  | 
;  area.  Prefer  paper  not  stymiefl  by 
guild,  ITU,  etc.  Write  Box  891,  Editor  , 
I  &  Publisher. 

I  MANAGING  EDITOR  of  small  daily 
(17,000)  would  consider  good  offer  for  [ 
change.  Experienced  in  all  fields  of  1 
j  editorial  work.  Box  881,  Editor  &  Pub-  | 
lisher.  ' 

OUTSTANDING  ! 

SPORTSWRITER 
SEEKING 
■METRO 

POST  I 

'  Box  887  Editor  &  Publisher 

WRITER /EDITOR  —  College  <legree  I 
many  years’  writing  and  editing  expe¬ 
rience,  plus  solid  background  in  science 
'  and  technology.  Box  !I01,  hklitor  A  j 
Publisher.  | 

I  Employment  Agencies 

EDITORIAL 

We  specialize  in  Editorial  and  support¬ 
ing  staff  placements  throughout  the 
U.S.  Agency  is  discreetly  operated  for 
the  l«nefit  of  Employers  and  Employees. 

P  R  B  S  S 
Employment  .Service 
1107  National  Press  Building 
'  Washington,  D.  C.  tel. :  638-3392  ; 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS**  | 

National  clearing  house  for  competent  I 
.  personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge  I 
I  to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
I  HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 

66  W.  45th  St.,  N.Y.C.  212  OX  7-6728  | 

Free  Lance 

‘  BEGINNER — Want  free  lance  assign-  i 
ments.  Daily  and  trade  journal  expe- 
:  rience.  Can  use  camera.  Michigan  area,  i 
i  Box  827,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

i  fXJLLEGE  STUDENT,  J-experience, 

.  wants  free  lance  features — any  topic.  I 
'  Broad  background.  Newspaper  or  mag-  ' 
azine.  Write  Cary  Brick,  Box  320,  ■ 
Watertown,  N.Y. 

I  Operators-Machinists 

I  TTS  OPERATOR.  12  years’  experience  I 
on  book  work,  desires  2  steady  days  a  | 
week  NYC  or  within  traveling  dis¬ 
tance.  Box  900,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

LINO  OPERATOR — Crap  or  straight 
matter ;  TTS  Monitor.  Six-one-half 
years’  experience ;  also  floor  experi¬ 
ence.  Family  man.  Box  793,  Editor  A 
I  Publisher. 


OOMBINATTON  MAN.  Stereo  and 
:  Pressman.  Bight  years’  experience  on  I 
I  Goss  Duplex.  G<x>d  steady  worker;  ' 
I  sober.  Will  travel  anywhere,  but  prefer  ^ 
>  Finger  Lakes  area  in  N.Y.  State.  Vin- 
'  cent  R.  Franciamone,  303  Pleasant  St., 

!  Ithaca.  N.Y. 

i  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN,  newspaper  | 
employed  —  experience  in  union  and  I 
modem  pressroom  with  latest  equii>-  j 
ment— contemplating  change  after  June  ; 
1,  1966.  Position  in  pressroom  or  with  i 
supplier  in  Graphic  Arts  industry  de-  ' 
sired.  Box  836,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ARE  YOU  SWITCHING  TO  OFFSET? 
'Two  young  men  have  pooled  their 
offset  and  sales  talents  to  offer  an  effi¬ 
cient  working  package.  Presently  em¬ 
ployed  as  offset  weekly  foreman  and 
assistant  publisher ;  desire  to  step  up 
to  web  offset  operation.  Box  829,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN: 
FMlly  experienced  in:  large  high-speed 
newspaper  web-offset  (multi-shift)  oi^ 
eration,  hot  and  cold  type  composi- 
I  tion,  letterpress— offset  conversion. 
1  TTS,  Justowriters,  typesetting  (hot  and 
cold),  personnel  retraining.  Knowledge 
of  camera,  plate-making.  Proven  super- 
I  visor.  Good  references.  Sound  reason 
I  for  change.  Box  868.  Editor  &  Pub- 
j  lisher. 

Puhlic  Relations 

[  IDCPERIENCED  NEWSMAN.  30.  will 
add  professional  touch  to  college  or  as- 
j  sociation  PR  effort.  Intelligent,  vers;»- 
1  tile — ready  to  heatl  own  department 
I  after  7  years’  news  editor,  3  years’  as- 
'  sistant  director  university  PIO.  Box 
I  883,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Ua«  Rates  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
laierNoe 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payakit  with 
orVar)  4  theai  •  80e  par  lint  each 
insartian;  3  times  •  90e;  2  #  Sl.OO; 
1  time  SLID  per  lint.  If  kayaP,  adP  50c 
far  hex  lervica  anp  caent  at  1  aPPi- 
tional  line  in  ytur  capy.  3  linat  minimnm. 
Air-mail  sarvica  on  blinP  aPs  SLOO  extra. 
Do  net  send  irreplaceakla  clippintt,  etc. 
in  response  to  Help  Wanted  aPt  nntil 
direct  request  It  maPt  for  them.  EIrP 
cannot  be  responsible  for  their  return. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  9  $1.25  par  lint  each  Insartien; 
3  times  9  $L35:  2  9  $1-45:  1  time 
$L55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  50e  far  box 
tervict  and  count  m  1  additional  lint  in 
year  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
tervict  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 
(Payable  with  order) 

52-Timt  Contract  Rate 
8Sc  per  line 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 
EAP  clatsifled  advertisinp  is  set  in  6-pain1 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
&point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
witho44t  white  space,  display  heads,  etc., 
will  be  killed  at  tha  tpecllltd  rata  (tee 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  Inter- 
tions)  on  a  lint  count  basis.  For  examplt, 
an  advartisement  of  tan  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  timet  the  clattHltd  lint 
rate,  etc. 

Advartltemants  usinp  extra  whits  space 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  sipnature 
in  Vague  Light  8,  10,  12.  or  14-point 
maximum,  will  bi  charged  by  agata  rule 
measurement — (14  tines  per  inch)  at 
tha  prevailing  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface,  cuts,  or  other  decarationt 
changes  your  clanMod  ad  to  "clatsHltd 
display.”  The  rata  for  Clatsifled  Display 
is  $2.50  par  agate  lino— $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  TnosMay,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  live  average  enrdt  to  the  lino.  No 
abbreviations.  Bog  boldars*  idantitiet  hold 
in  strict  confldenco.  Rapliat  UMlIed  daily. 
Editor  A  Publisher  resents  the  right  to 
edit  all  copy. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

•so  ThM  Avo..  N.  r.,  N.  T.,  10022 
Pheoo  PLom  2-70S0 
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NEW  CURBS  INTRODUCED 


More  Doors  Closing 
To  Court  Reporters 


Developments  this  week  clear¬ 
ly  show  that  life’s  going  to  get 
progressively  tougher  for  re¬ 
porters  on  police  and  court 
beats. 

Judicial  authorities  in  five 
states  were  busy  either  limiting 
the  amount  and  degree  of  pre¬ 
trial  publicity,  or  were  ques¬ 
tioning  the  propriety  of  ac¬ 
cepted  newsgathering  tech¬ 
niques. 

A  House  Judiciarj’  sub-com¬ 
mittee  decided  it  would  investi¬ 
gate  the  whole  subject  of  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice  in  the 
federal  courts. 

The  fast  developing  trend  to 
tone  down  pre-trial  reports, 
comments  and  coverage  follows 
on  recommendations  made  by 
the  Warren  Commission  con¬ 
cerning  press  conduct  in  cover¬ 
age  of  tile  Kennedy  assassina¬ 
tion  and  Oswald  murder  a  year 
ago  in  Dallas. 

While  new  curbs  were  being 
imposed  on  the  press,  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  Washington 
agreed  to  consider  whether  a 
defendant  in  a  criminal  case 
can  be  forced  to  go  to  trial  be¬ 
fore  television  cameras. 

Additionally,  the  California 
State  Judicial  Council  gave  pre¬ 
liminary  approval  of  a  rule  for- 
bidding  photographers  and 
broadcasters  to  operate  in 
courtrooms  during  judicial  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Final  decision  on  this 
rule  will  be  taken  next  Spring. 

<i<  *  * 

Reardon  Committee 

CHICAGO:  The  American  Bar 
Association  named  an  11-man 
panel  to  implement  Warren 
Commission  recommendations 
calling  upon  news  media  and 
the  bar  to  establish  tighter  safe¬ 
guards  for  the  right  of  fair 
trial. 

The  panel  of  lawyers  and 
judges  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Justice  Paul  C.  Reardon  of 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  will  be  known  as 
the  Bar  Advisory  Committee  on 
Fair  Trial  and  Free  Press.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  ABA  President  Lewis 
F.  Powell  Jr.,  the  panel’s  pri¬ 
mary  aim  will  be  to  review  the 
responsibilities  of  members  of 
the  bar,  as  well  as  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  law’-enforcement  officials, 
the  press,  television  and  radio, 
as  they  relate  to  preser\'ation 
of  fair  trial  and  avoidance  of 
prejudicial  publicity. 

«  «  * 

Trial  Judge's  Code 

COLUMBUS:  The  Judicial 


Ethics  and  the  Civil  Trial  Com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Ohio  Judicial 
Conference  published  the  text  of 
Provisional  Draft  No.  3  of  the 
“Trial  Judge’s  Code”  proposed 
by  the  National  Conference  of 
State  Trial  Judges. 

State  judges  were  asked  to 
comment  on  the  code.  It  con¬ 
tains  such  guidelines  as:  “If  ac¬ 
tions  or  statements  about  a 
pending  case  are  published  by 
anyone  prior  to  or  during  a 
trial  and  if  such  publication 
prejudices  the  rights  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  or  interferes  with  a 
fair  trial  by  jury,  a  new  trial, 
continuance  or  change  of  venue 
may  be  granted.  If  the  circum¬ 
stances  necessitate  a  statement 
or  instruction  by  the  trial  judge 
to  correct  an  injustice,  to  in¬ 
sure  a  fair  trial  or  to  reprimand 
counsel,  such  statement  and  the 
circumstances  requiring  it 
should  be  entered  in  the  record 
of  the  proceedings  at  the  ap¬ 
propriate  time. 

'Make  No  Cuniinent’ 

“The  trial  judge  should  not 
seek  or  encourage  publicity  on 
trial  proceedings;  he  should  not 
restrict  the  access  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  or  the  press  to  records  or 
to  proceedings.  He  should  make 
no  comment  on  any  proceeding 
until  it  is  finally  determined  in 
the  courts. 

“The  trial  judge  should  regu¬ 
late  representation  by  the  press 
and  other  news  media  when 
their  demands,  by  reason  of 
number  or  conduct,  interfere 
with  a  fair  and  public  trial,  with 
the  personal  rights  of  the  par¬ 
ties  or  participants  or  with  the 
duty  of  any  officer  of  the  court. 
Reasonable  facilities  should  be 
set  aside  for  reporters  who  cus¬ 
tomarily  attend  local  trials. 

“The  trial  judge  is  responsible 
for  the  proper  behavior  of  spec¬ 
tators  and  news  reporters.  He 
should  not  tolerate  any  partici¬ 
pation,  interruption,  or  other 
conduct  that  may  interfere  in 
any  manner  or  to  any  degree 
with  a  fair  trial  or  the  essen¬ 
tial  dignity  of  the  proceedings. 
He  should  exercise  his  authority 
over  anyone  whose  behavior  is 
not  consistent  with  this  pur¬ 
pose.” 

*  *  * 

HARTFORD:  Federal  attor¬ 
neys  in  Connecticut  have  been 
ordered  not  to  make  public 
statements  before  or  during 
trials  that  might  be  considered 
prejudicial  to  defendants.  The 


ban  covers  the  disclosure  of  a 
defendant’s  criminal  record,  as 
well  as  confessions  and  other 
matters. 

The  order,  issued  by  Jon  0. 
Newman,  U.  S.  Attorney  for 
the  Connecticut  District,  pro¬ 
hibits  the  disclosure  of  the  “ex¬ 
istence  or  nature”  of  evidence 
bearing  on  the  guilt  of  a  sus¬ 
pect  or  a  defendant. 

The  order  follows  the  pattern 
of  a  similar  decree  issued  by 
the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court 
last  month. 

*  «  * 

T€>mporar>’  Injunction 

ROCHESTER:  Two  gamblers 
last  week  sought  to  restrain  the 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  from 
publishing  information  about 
them  as  part  of  a  current  series 
on  gambling  in  the  city.  Both 
men  face  charges  and  contended 
that  publication  of  their  police 
and  court  records  would  make 
a  fair  trial  impossible. 

On  Dec.  4  Judge  William  C. 
Easton  signed  an  order  requir¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  to  show  cause 
why  it  should  not  be  restrained 
from  publishing  “profiles”  on 
the  accused. 

The  Gannett  new^spaper  post¬ 
poned  publication  of  the  dis¬ 
puted  material  pending  a  final 
court  decision.  On  Wednesday 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Clarence 
Brisco  lifted  the  restraints.  The 
newspaper  argued  that  the  re- 
.striction  imposed  violated  the 
First  Amendment.  Denying  the 
prior  order.  Judge  Brisco  said: 
“The  constitutional  guarantee 
of  free  speech  and  a  free  press 
should  not  be  so  circumscribed.” 
*  *  * 

Supreme  Court  Review 

WASHINGTON:  The  Su¬ 
preme  Court  agreed  (Dec.  7)  to 
consider  whether  a  defendant  in 
a  criminal  case  can  be  forced  to 
go  to  trial  before  tv  cameras. 
It  agreed  to  consider  this  ques¬ 
tion  in  the  case  of  Billie  Sol 
Estes,  the  Texas  fertilizer  finan¬ 
cier  convicted  of  .swindling  in  a 
trial  in  Texas  covered  by  tele¬ 
vision. 

In  Estes’  trial  a  booth  was 
constructed  in  the  rear  of  the 
courtroom  for  cameras.  Estes 
and  his  law’yers  objected  to  the 
proceeding,  but  were  overruled. 
His  petition  to  the  Supreme 
Court  said:  “It  would  seem  an 
uncomplicated  part  of  due  proc¬ 
ess  that  he  not  be  needlessly 
humiliated  and  commercially  ex¬ 
hibited,  over  his  objection,  and 
required  to  submit  to  any  trial 
procedure  or  technique  which 
did  not  bear  some  fair  and  rea¬ 
sonable  relation  to  the  ascer¬ 
tainment  of  his  guilt  or  inno¬ 
cence.” 

The  petition  suggested  also 
that  “edification  of  the  public” 
was  not  the  real  motive  for  tele¬ 
vising  trials,  as  sometimes  con¬ 
tended,  because  “the  interest  of 


the  television  media  is  'onfinej 
to  such  cases  as  those  of  Estw 
and  Jack  Ruby.  .  . 

*  «  « 

DETROIT:  On  the  si.me  day 
that  the  Supreme  Co  art  an¬ 
nounced  its  decision  to  review 
the  tv  aspect  of  the  Estes  case, 
Robert  W.  SamofF,  board  chair¬ 
man  of  the  National  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company,  called  for  an  end 
to  all  laws  and  rules  restricting 
tv  journalism  in  coverage  of 
political  campaigns,  controver¬ 
sial  issues,  and  legislative  and 
judicial  proceedings. 

“Television  is  now  a  basic  part 
of  the  American  press,”  he  told 
the  Economic  Club  of  Detroit 
“With  its  reach,  immediacy  and 
directness,  it  has  unique  capa¬ 
bilities  for  informing  the  public 
and  engaging  them  in  the  affairs 
of  their  society.  .  .  .” 

«  *  * 

IMiulu  Curb  Urgt'il 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  Tlie  Cali 
fomia  State  Judicial  Council  has 
given  preliminary  approval  to 
a  rule  banning  photographers 
and  broadcasters  from  court¬ 
rooms  during  proceedings,  in¬ 
cluding  recess  periods.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  comment  will  be  given 
interested  parties. 

In  response  to  the  claim  that 
trials  can  now  be  photographed 
and  broadcast  unobtrusively,  the 
committee  acknowledged  great 
technological  advances,  but  said: 
“The  very  presence  in  the  court¬ 
room  of  varous  photographic 
and  sound  devices  with  opera¬ 
tors  working  under  the  inten¬ 
sive  competitive  pressures  of 
their  craft  tend  to  cause  distrac¬ 
tions  and  are  disruptive  of  the 
judicial  atmosphere  in  which 
trials  are  conducted.” 

The  committee  further  con¬ 
tended  that  there  are  “unmeas¬ 
urable  psychological  pressures" 
which  merit  consideration.  It  set 
forth  three  points: 

“The  presence  and  participa¬ 
tion  of  a  vast  unseen  audience 
creates  a  strained  and  tense 
atmosphere  that  will  not  be  con¬ 
ductive  to  the  quiet  search  for 
truth. 

“Trial  participants  are  made 
actors,  willingly  or  not.  Vote- 
conscious  judges  and  prosecu¬ 
tors  might  exploit  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  private  gain. 

“It  puts  an  additional  burden 
on  the  judge  to  have  to  supe^ 
vise  media  arrangements,  which 
might  cause  diminution  of  his 
ability  to  see  to  the  fair  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  trial.” 

• 

SAN  BERNARDINO:  The  if 
fense  won  a  mistrial  (Dec.  6)  in 
the  murder  trial  of  Mrs.  Lucille 
Miller  because  of  what  attorney : 
Edward  Foley  contended  were 
“prejudicial  effects”  resultinf 
from  reports  in  two  newspapers 
The  trial  was  re-set  for  Jan.  H- 
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Picture  of  a  satellite  in  orbit- as  drawn  by  a  computer 


The  domino-shaped  l)ox  in  the 
drawinc;  above  represents  a  com¬ 
munications  satellite  orbitins;  the 
earth. 

The  various  ane[les  and  positions 
of  the  box  show  the  relative  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  satellite  during  one  orbit. 

The  drawing  was  made,  not  by  a 
man,  but  by  a  computer  at  Bell  Tele- 
phone  Laboratories  to  help  scientists 
visualize  how  the  satellite  would 
Ijehave. 

What  the  computer  did  is  called 
simulation.  Working  from  data  given 
it.  the  computer  calculated,  or 
simulated,  the  satellite’s  position  at 
various  instants  and  produced  the 


picture  on  microfilm.  The  picture 
told  us  what  we  needed  to  know. 

We  use  such  simulation  a  great 
deal  to  save  time  and  hold  down 
costs  in  developing  and  testing  new 
products  and  services. 

C'.omputcrs  help  us  plan  coast-to- 
coast  transmission  systems,  new 
switching  logic,  and  data  systems. 
They  also  help  us  study  problems 
relating  to  telephone  usage  at  given 
times  of  the  day  or  year. 

Not  all  of  our  simulation  is  done 
on  computers.  Often  we  can  simu¬ 
late  by  other  means. 

W'e  test  new  kinds  of  undersea 
telephone  cables  in  buried,  brine- 

f'S\  Bell  System 

I  I  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. 

and  Associated  Companies 


filled  steel  pipes  that  duplicate  the 
pressures  and  temperatures  of  the 
ocean's  bottom  at  various  depths. 

Ingenious  equipment  in  one  of 
our  laboratories  sends  test  telephone 
pulses  racing  around  an  electronic 
ring  that  simulates  a  bOOO-mile  cir¬ 
cuit  containing  .o30()  repeaters  to 
boost  voice  volume. 

Many  additional  e.xamples  of  .simu¬ 
lation  could  be  eited.  Often  they  help 
us  spend  our  time  and  money  more 
efficiently  in  developing  new  services 
and  improving  present  ones — in  mak¬ 
ing  sure  that  America  continues  to 
enjoy  the  world’s  finest  telephone 
service  at  the  fairest  possible  prices. 
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